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PREFACE 


M ore than ten years ago arrangements were concluded for the 
preparation of a volume of Kharoshthi and Brahml inscriptions, 
to be edited jointly by Professors Ltlders and Rapson and to be 
issued as vol ii of the Corpus Iiiscnpfionum Indtcarum 

In 1922 Professor Rapson intimated that his other engagements 
precluded him from undertaking the work, and, at the suggestion of the 
Government of India, the Secretaiy of State for India m Council decided 
to offer the vacant post to me, and this was done m a letter of the 17th 
November 1922 

Having already devoted much time to the study of Kharoshthi and 
Kharoshthi inscriptions I gladly accepted the offer, though I much regretted 
that Professor Rapson, with his unrivalled knowledge of Kharoshthi, had 
not been able to undertake the task 

During the six years which have passed since then I have given 
most of my time to the work 

Through the courtesy of the Indian Government I was able to visit 
the chief Indian Museums and examine the originals of most Kharoshthi 
inscriptions in the first months of 1925, and through the kind services of 
Sir John Marshall I have been provided with estampages and photo- 
graphs of all the inscriptions preserved m India The authorities of the 
British Museum and the Royal Asiatic Society have sent me photographs 
of the inscriptions in their possession, and the India Office has been good 
enough to prepare for my use an excellent plaster-of-Paris cast of the 
Mathura Lion Capital Finally, the French authorities have, at the request 
of the Foreign Office, graciously placed at my disposal reproductions of 
the Kharoshthi records preserved in the French capital For all the 
assistance given me in this way I beg to offer my sincere thanks 

My friends Professors Karlgren, Ltlders, and Thomas have laid me 
under heavy obligation in connexion with my work Professor Karlgren 
has gone through the proofs of the introduction and saved me from 
several mistakes Professor Thomas has kindly read the proofs of the 
whole volume, and both he and Professor Ltlders have on several 
occasions discussed many difficult points with me and helped me in 
many ways I have tried to acknowledge the assistance I have received m 
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this u ay, but I am afraid that I have done so unsatisfactonly, and in this 
place I should like to give expression to the cordial gratitude which 
I feel tov, ards them 

Finally, I wish to add that it is largely due to the Oxford University 
Press if the outer appearance of the book will be found satisfactory To 
people V ho ha\ e often had to fight some printing-office in order to pro- 
duce fairly acceptable work it is a rare experience to co-operate with the 
Clarendon Press and to feel that there is no fight, but only a competition in 
order to make the results as excellent as it is possible at the present day 

STEN KONOW. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


KharoshthI cannot, like Brahml, be characterized as the national alphabet of India 
It has, it IS true, been developed on Indian soil and for noting down the sounds of an 
Indian language,^ but its use was restricted to a comparatively limited territory, and even 
there we have occasional indications of Brahml having been employed, e g in ancient 
seal legends from Taxila 

Buhler has shown that the KharoshthI characters are derived from Aramaic, which Origin of 
was in common use for official purposes all over the Achaemenian empire during the KharoshthI 
period when it comprised north-western India Some features, such as the vowel system 
and the compound consonants, point to the conclusion that the alphabet was elaborated 
with the help of Brahml, which must accordingly have been in existence for some time 
previously 

From the purely Indian point of view there was not, therefore, any necessity for 
framing a new script And Buhler is evidently right in assuming that KharoshthI is 
‘ the result of the intercourse between the offices of the Satraps and of the native 
authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, whom, as the accounts 
of the state of the Panjab at the time of Alexander’s invasion show, the Persians left in 
possession m consideration of the payment of their tribute The Hindus probably used 
at first the pure Aramaic characters, just as in much later times they adopted the Arabic 
writing for a number of their dialects, and they introduced m the course of time the 
modifications observable in the KharoshthI alphabet ’ 

This development may have taken some time It was an accomplished fact m the Penod of 
middle of the third century b c , when the alphabet was used in the Mansehra and Kharoshthi 
Shahbazgarhl versions of Anoka’s edicts, though Aramaic was then still in use, as shown 
by the Aramaic inscription found at Taxila, in which Professor Andreas has recognized 
Asoka's usual designation Priyadar^in The alphabet then remained in use for more 
than half a millennium, the last known KharoshthI inscriptions dating from the fourth 
or fifth century a d 

Buhler has pointed out that KharoshthI is evidently a clerk’s and not a Pandit’s KharoshthI 
alphabet Outside of India we find it used also in books, in the Dutreuil de Rhins 
manuscript containing a version of the Dhammapada m a north-western Prakrit, which 
has been found near Khotan - It is possible that the same may sometimes have been 
the case in India,^ and it is even possible that the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript 
was written in India The only old manuscript actually found in India within the 
territory and the period covered by KharoshthI inscriptions is, however, written in 
Brahml 

The area within which we can prove KharoshthI to have been regularly used KharoshthI 
belongs to the north-west The easternmost limit is, in the Panjab, at Manikiala 
There are two inscriptions from Kangra, where KharoshthI is used in addition to 
Brahml, and there is another record from Karnal, which shows that the alphabet was 
known further to the east, and foreign conquerors from the north-west used it in a well- 

^ Cf Buhler, ‘On the oiigin of the Indian Brahma alphabet’, and edition of Indian Studies, 
no 111, Strassburg, 1898, pp 48 fif, 9a ff 

Ed Senart, JA, IX, xii, 1898, pp 19311 ® Cf Buhler, Indische Palaeogiaphie, § 7 
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known inscription in Mathura on the Jamna, where Brahml was the common alphabet, 
also in inscriptions and on coins We even possess a KharoshthT record from Patna 
But the plaque on which it is written has evidently been left there by a person who came 
from the north-west We do not know exactly how far the use of KharoshthT extended 
towards the west Coins with KharoshthT legends have been found in Scistan and 
Kandahar, but the westernmost KharoshthT inscriptions which have been found are from 
Khawat in Afghanistan and, side by side with BrrihmT records, from the Thai valley in 
Baluchistan And even here we have every reason for assuming that the alphabet was 
brought and used by immigrants from the east For it is little suited for the require- 
ments of Iranian languages, and we have nothing to show that the dialect m which most 
KharoshthT records are w’ritten w'as ever spoken as a vernacular much further cast than 
J alalabad 

The northernmost KhaioshthT records come from Tirath in Swat and Khalatse in 
Ladakh, and in the south w-e have some fragments from Molicnjo Daro m the L'lrkana 
district and KharoshthT legends on the coins of some of the oldest of the Western 
Kshatrapas But such stray instances do not prove anything more for the proper 
KharoshthT area than the KharoshthT word ItptLaj cna in the Siddapur edicts of Asoka 
The KharoshthT area proper may be defined as extending from about 69° to 73° ^o' E 
and from the Hindu Kush to about 33° N , and there can be little doubt that its place of 
origin was Gandhara, perhaps more especially Taxila 

Professor Sylvain L^vi has given a different account of the origin of KharoshthT ’ 
From a notice in Chinese Buddhist literature, according to which the correct form of the 
name Shn-lc, 1 e Kashgar, is ICta-lu~shu-ta{}i)-lC, which, according to M Ldvi, corre- 
sponds to Sanskrit /£7w7 rt, he draws the conclusion that the correct name of the 
alphabet was Kharoskhl, TixiA that this name means ‘the script of Kharoshtra ', i e 
Kashgar 

Messrs O Franke and R Pischel protested against this explanation," and M Lcvi* 
modified his theory and maintained that Khaioshhi was the script of K/iai os/th a, and 
this again an old Indian designation of the country between India and China Franke 
objected < that we have no such Sanskrit word as Khajoshtia, that the Chinese K'ta-lti- 
shu-tan-lS can hardly be a rendering of such a form, and that the Indian name of the 
alphabet is given as lOiajoshll, Khaioithl m Indian sources 

So far as I can see, M Ldvi's theory is hardly reconcilable with what we know 
about the history of the alphabet 

It is true that numerous KharoshthT documents have been found m Chinese 
Turkestan, notably in the eastern oases to the south of the desert, and that the only 
known KharoshthT manuscript comes from the Khotan country The alphabet is, how- 
ever, everyw’here used for writing an Indian language, and we should ap] lo) i be inclined 
to think that it was brought to Turkestan by Indian immigrants Moreover, the manu- 
script and the documents belong to a comparatively late date, none of them being 
apparently older than the second century a d 

In India, on the other hand, the use of KharoshthT can be traced back to the third 
century b c Moreover, Buhler seems to me to have proved definitely that it has been 
evolved from Aramaic to suit the exigencies of an Indian language, and we know' that 
Aramaic was used in the Achaemenian offices and also that it was used in north-western 
India At the time w'hen KharoshthT came into existence there does not seem to have 


^ BEFEO, 11, 1902, pp 246 ff 
® BEFEO, IV, 1904, pp 543 ff 


■ SBAW, 1903, pp i84ff, 735 ff 
■* SBAW, 1905, pp 238 ff 
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been anj' Indian settlement in Turkestan, which was then peopled by various nomadic 
tribes, who do not seem to have been in possession of any developed civilization 

It therefoic seems to me that we must accept Buhler's view about the origin of Nameof the 
KharoshthT I also think that he was right in assuming that the name was in India 
considered to mean ‘ the script invented by Kharoshtha’, though it is quite possible that 
It IS due to a popular etymology of an Aramaic word meaning ‘ writing which sounded 
like khivottha and was Sanskiitized as Uiaioslitha, ass-hp* 

I am not, however, in this place concerned with the origin and the older history of 
KharoshthT The inscriptions published in this volume do not belong to the period 
when the script first began to be used, and none of them can be brought into connexion 
with the Achaemenians oi with the hlaurj'ans, who succeeded them as rulers over north- 
western India 

Most of them belong to the period when new' conquerors had made themselves 
masters of the countrj', after the downfall of the ]\Iaur3'an empire, and the oldest of them 
can be dircctl}' connected with these foreign invaders 

1 hrcc such peoples are often mentioned together in Indian sources the Yavanas, 
the ^akas, and the Pahlavas, and they arc all represented in KharoshthT inscrip- 
tions 

The Yavanas or Yonas, i c the Greeks, had already made their appearance on The 
Indian soil before the Maurjan dynastj' came into being It w’as, however, only at 
somewhat later date that they began to penetrate the north-western provinces in earnest 
In the first half of the second century ii c Greek rulers crossed the Hindukush and 
made thcm‘:cl\cs masters of the Kabul country and north-w'estern India the houses of 
Euth)dcmus and Eucratidcs And Greek princes held their own in these districts down 
to the first century ii c 

Demetrius, who seems to ln\c made himself master of parts of India about 175 b c , 
began to use KharoshthT in his coin legends, and this practice was continued down to the 
last Greek ruler in the Kribul \allcj, Hcrmacus, in the fiist centurj' a d 

Most of these rulers arc only known from their coins, and our information about 
them IS rather scant) \Vc can, however, sec that their conquest led to the result that 
Greek notions came to exercise a certain influence in the Indian borderland, notably in 
the framing of the calendar and in the development of Buddhist art 

None of the Greek rulers known from coins or other sources is mentioned in 
KharoshthT inscriptions, and there are only faint traces of the Greeks in them A 
mcridarkha Thelldora, i c /KpiSdpx^t Thcodorus, is mentioned in an inscription w'hich 
has been found in Swat, but on a portable object, so that w'e do not know' exactly its 
place of origin Another inscription, which has been dug out at Taxila, also contains 
the same title, but the name of the mendarkh has been lost Finally the name 
TheUdama occurs on a seal stone found in Bajaur 

These records do not teach us anything new' The tw-o mendarkhs are mentioned 
as establishing Buddhist iclics and sanctuaries, but w'e knew beforehand that the Greeks 
in India often assimilated themselves to the religion and civilization of their subjects 
The successors of the Greeks, the ^akas and Pahlavas, play a much more prominent 
role in KharoshthT inscriptions Some of their chief rulers and leaders are mentioned 
b) name, and their histor) forms the basis of the chronological questions connected with 
these records The inscriptions themselves arc one of the principal sources for our 
know’ledge of an important period of Indian history But they cannot be used as such 


* Cf Ludw ig, Gurttpujakanmudi, pp 68 ff 
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without a certain familiarity with the chief features of the history of the ^akas and 
Pahlavas 

The 6akas are frequently mentioned m Indian literature, especially in the epics, but 
very little information can be gathered from such sources, if we abstract from some Jama 
accounts which will be utilired below They aie spoken of as belonging to the bar- 
barous peoples who will rule in the Kaliyuga, or as degraded Kshatriyas T. hey are 
mentioned together with other north western peoples, such as Kambojas and Yavanas, 
but also m other connexions We hear about their being uprooted by V ikramaditya, tlie 
reputed founder of the Vikrama era, and another well-known Indian reckoning is 
designated as the 6aka era The Puranas speak about eighteen (or sixteen) ^aka rulers 
following after the Gardabhillas and remaining in power for 380 years, &c 

The last-mentioned notice evidently refers us to the Western Kshatrapas of 
Surashtra and Malava, vho are not represented in Kharoshthi inscriptions, though they 
were evidently of the same stock as the 6akas of the north-west The others are 
rather vague and leave the impression that the term ^aka was used in a lax way 

It has ahvays been recognized that the -word ^aka is the same name which is handed 
dowm in Iranian and classical sources as sala, and most scholars agree in identifying 
It w'lth the Sat, old pronunciation of Chinese annals There is also a general 
consensus of opinion to the effect that the ^akas were foreigners and Iranians The 
genuine form of the name is accordingly Sa^a, with a dental s, and the Indian 
looks like a popular etymology, connecting the name with the base Jai, to be strong, 
pow'erful, able 

These identifications make it possible to utilize classical, Iranian, and Chinese 
sources for the reconstruction of the history of the Sakas 

The earliest Greek author w'ho wTote about the Sakai seems to have been Hcca- 
taeus from Miletus (about 500 b c), whose writings ha\c not, however, been prcscrx’cd 
Then comes Herodotus (about 490-420 b c), who mentions them in several places 
From him we learn that the Persians used the designation Saka in a loose way, to 
denote all Scythian peoples, e g the Amyrgians,- who, according to Hellanicus (about 
450), lived in some plain,® perhaps the plains east of the Caspian or north of the Jaxartes, 
though Professor Thomas * is inclined to think of the Gcdrosian desert or part of the 
Persian desert 

Also Pliny ® and other classical authors are m agreement wuth this statement of 
Herodotus 

The stray references found in classical literature give us some idea of the locality 
where classical authors placed the Sakai Herodotus mentions them together w'lth the 
Bactrians (i 153, vii 64, ix 1 13), and with India (vii 9), and (iii 93) as forming the 
fifteenth nomos of the Persian empire together with the Kaspioi Arrian {Anadasis, 

8, 3, vii 10, 5) speaks of them in connexion with Bactrians and Sogdians, Curtius 
Rufus (v 9, 5 , VI 3, 9 , vii 4, 6) W'lth Indians, Strabo (xi 8, 2) and Pliny (1 c) 
locate them beyond the Jaxartes, and the former states (xi 6, 2) that the ancient 
historiographers of the Hellenes called the tribes beyond the Caspian Sea partly Sakai, 
partly Massagetai, without having accurate knowdedge about them, and, in another place 

® Karlgren, no 773 

^ Cf VII 64 rovrovr lovras Shvdas 'Afiupyiov^ 2 'a^ay eKccXtov ol yap Tlepaat Trarray 
TOVS ^KvOa^ KCtXioVO'L ^(XKCl^ 

® ’Apijpyiov neSiov SuKm < JRAS, 1906, p 199 

ahs histoi ta, vi 50 ‘ iilit a {sc Jaxartem) sunt Scythai uvi popuh Pcrsac illos Sagas tn 
\tint\versuin appellavct e a pt oxtma gentc ’ 
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(xi 8, 2), that, beginning from the Caspian Sea, most of the Scythians were called Daai, 
farther to the east, however, preferably Massagetai and Sakai He also (xi 8, 2) gives 
the information that they were mostly nomads, and had spread over a large territory 
they had occupied Bactria and the best district of Armenia, which was thence called 
Sakasene, and they had even advanced to the Cappadocians, where, however, the Persian 
strategoi had annihilated them ^ 

According to Megasthenes,^ the Hemodon mountain separates India in the north 
from that part of Scythia which is inhabited by those Scythians who are called Sakai 
Ptolemy (vi 13) locates the country of the Sakai between 35° and 49° N and between 
125° and 143° E Its frontiers are, according to him to the north and north-east, 

Scythia on this side of Imaon oros, to the east, Scythia on the other side of that 
mountain , to the south, Imaon oros , and to the west, Sogdiana, the upper Jaxartes being 
here partly the borderline According to his map, the way from Bactria to the Sakai 
passes through the country of the Sogdians between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and we 
are furnished with the names of several Saka tribes Karatai, Komaroi, Komedai, 
Massagetai, Grynaioi, Skythai, Toornai, and Byltai 

Ktesias ® mentions Roxanake as their royal city, and that name is still preserved m 
the present Roshan 

It IS evident that the old home of the Sakai was considered to be in the Pamir 
country, to the north of the Hindukush and east of Bactria and Sogdiana, and that Saka 
tribes w^ere further considered to exist to the east of the Caspian Sea and beyond the 
Jaxartes * 

Later on Sakas are also mentioned in the present Seistan, the oldest source being 
here Isidor of Charax, who lived under the emperor Augustus ^ It is possible that these 
Sakas are referred to by Orosius under the name of Sacaraucae, in the description of 
‘ Caucasus ’, w'here he speaks of Mount Oscobares, situa'ed between the Dahae, the Saca- 
raucae, and the Parthyenae ® If his source were Agrippa, who died in the year 12 b c, 
this statement w ould take us a little further back, and it is perhaps probable that the Sakas 
came to Seistan about the end of the second century B c , as we shall see later on 

Another source fiom which knowledge about the Sakas can be derived are the Persian m- 
Persian inscriptions of Darius scnptions 

A on tn6 

In the Behistun inscription 1 6, Darius mentions the countries w'hich he inherited, Sakas 
and Saka here comes betw'een Bactria, Sogdiana, and Gandhara on one side, and Thata- 
gush, Arachosia, and the Makas on the other In 11 2 Saka is mentioned last among the 
provinces which revolted while Darius was in Babylon, after Parthia, Margiana, and the 

^ XI 8 , 4 Kai yap rf/v BaKrpiavrjv Karea-xor Kai rrjs ‘Appeyias KarfKrrja-avro t^v dpiarrjv yrjv, 

Kai iiTWVvpov eavTCov KaTeXiwop rf/v SaKaaijvqv Kai ^o.mraSoKa>v Kai pLoXiara tZv npos 

Ev^eCva oi)? IIovTiKoiis vvv KaXovcri TrpoijXdoy ’Enidkpevoi S’ avrols iTavrjyvpi^ovtnv diro tZv 
X afpvpmt' oi rore ravTt] tZv UepaZv orpaTrjyoi vvKTCop apSrjv avToSs 7](f>dvi(rav 

^ Cf Diodorus Siculus, 11 35, 1 tt]v SI nphs rds dpKTovs to 'HpwSov opos Sieiypei rrjs ^Kvdias 
rjv KaTOiKOvari rZv ^kvOZv ol TTpoaayopiVopfvoi SaKai 

^ Nicolaus Damascenus, 6 'P<o^avdKr\ ij ttoXis evOa SaKai^ to PaaiXeiov rjv 

^ Cf A Herrmann, Panlys Realencyclopadte dir classtschen Alter tuviswissenschaft, Neue 
Beaibeitung, Stuttgart, 1920, stib voce Sakai 

® Cf Stathiiioi Partliikoi, 18 errevdeo SaKaarar^ ’SaKcov ’SkvOcov ij kai HapanaKrjvrj , cf 
Ptolemy, iv 19, 3, wheie the last name is given as TaraKrjvr} 

® I 3, 16 ‘ mter Dallas, Sacaraucas et Par thyenas vions Oscobares nbi Ganges Jiuvtus oritur et 
laser nascitur ’ 

’ I quote from H C Tolman, Ancient Peisian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaevienidan 
Inscriptions, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1908 
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Thatagush In the Persepolis inscription e 2 the Sakas are mentioned among the 
eastern countries, after Arachosia, India, and Gandhara, and before the Makas In the 
Naksh-i-Rustam inscription a 3 we have another enumeration Media, Susiana, Parthia, 
Ana, Bactria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Zranka, Arachosia, the Thatagush, Gandhara, 
India, Saka Haumavarka, Saka Tigrakhauda, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Cappa- 
docia,’ Sparda, Ionia, Saka tyaiy taradraya (or paradraya '), Skudra, the Takabara lonians, 
Puntians, Kushians, Maxyes, and Karkians 

From these enumerations we can hardly draw any other inference than that there 
were several Saka tribes, and that they all belonged to the eastern parts of the empire 
The Naksh-i-Rustam inscription, which mentions Zranka, 1 e Drangiana, without any 
reference to Sakas, might be taken as an indication that they were not, in those days, 
settled in Seistan But such an inference is not necessary 

A more precise localization can be derived from the gold tablet of Darius,^ where 
his empire is defined as extending from the Sakas beyond Sogdiana ^haca Sakaik^ iyaiy 
paia Sngdant) to Ethiopia (a Kuia) , from India ijiaca Htdauv) to Sardis [a Spat da) 
Here we have a clear indication that Sakas were settled to the east of Sogdiana, 1 e 
where classical authors locate the old Saka country 

It will be seen that the Naksh-i-Rustam inscription mentions some individual Saka 
tribes the Tigrakhauda, the Haumavarka, and those ‘beyond the sea’ (tai adi aya or 
paradi aya) 

The Saka Haumavai ka have been identified with the Amyrgioi, who have been 
mentioned above and who cannot be located with certainty 

The Saks. Tig-) akhanda are evidently referred to in the Behistun inscription v 4, 
where we read ‘ with my army I went to the Saka country, towards the Saka country 
{kadd kdrd Sakdm adam ashtyavam abiy Sakdiii) ’ Then follows a mutilated passage, 
m tigidm 61 i y , where some scholars have found a reference to the Tigris, while 
others, apparently with more justification, supply khaudam Ugrdm baranhy, ‘ who wear 
a pointed cap’, and see a reference to the Saka Tig) akhanda After a new lacuna 
follows a mutilated passage ‘towards that sea ( tya abiy di aya ava), , I crossed 
in rafts {'’) the Sakas I smote { dk d pisd viyatat ayam Saka avdja 7 tai 7 i) ’ 
If the restoration kha7tddm hgrd7ii ba7a7itiy is right, we learn that the Saka Ttg 7 a- 
khaiidd lived beyond a sea, and this may help us to locate them 

The designation Tig7 akhaudd, ' of pointed caps ’, has been explained by what 
Herodotus says about the Amyrgioi, that they used pointed headgear ® It has usually 
been assumed that Herodotus has confounded the Amyrgioi with the ' wearers of pointed 
caps It seems, however, that such headgear was common with all those tribes, though 
only one of them is named in these inscriptions after this apparel Also Herodotus knows 
a similar name, viz Orthoko7yba7Uwi, which looks like a translation of Tigrakhauda* 
and states that they formed the tenth nomos of the empire of Darius, together with the 
Parikamoi, 1 e the inhabitants of modern Ferghana Professor A Herrmann is there- 
fore probably right in assuming that the Orthokorybantioi, 1 e some Saka Tigrakhauda, 


’ Cf L H Gray, JRAS, 1927, p 99 

ATACT^*^ 433ffi L H Gray, JRAS, 1927, pp 97ff , E Herzfeld, 

= Cf VII 64 5 ’aVai oi nepl plv r^o-i Ke,pa\jj^i Kvp^acrtas h da-nyueTar 6 p 6 as 

dxov TTCTTTjyvLa^ b 

^ ^92 and Kiessling, Zur Geschtchte der ersien Regierungsjahte des Danus Hystaspes, 

Dissertation, Leipzig, 1900, p 17 * j r > 
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lived to the east of the Caspian Sea, and that the mutilated passage in the Behistun 
inscription refers to an expedition against them Darius proceeded towards the Saka 
country, towards the Caspian Sea, and then crossed not the sea, but the mouth of the 
Oxus This explanation seems to me to be preferable to that of Professor Thomas,^ 
which has been accepted by Professor Rapson,* according to which the sea (^layd) was 
the Hamun lake, and the Sakas those of Seistan We have not, so far as I can see, 
sufficient reason for assuming that Sakas had settled m Seistan m the days of Darius 
If we compare the statements of Herodotus with the inscriptions, we thus become 
inclined to assume that the Orthokorybantioi were the Sakas beyond the sea, who, 
according to the Behistun inscription wore pointed caps and could therefore be named 
after this headgear, but that there may also have been another Saka tribe, in the 
neighbourhood of the Amyrgians, to whom the designation Tigrakhauda was more 
especially applied by the Persians 

The indications in the Persian inscriptions thus lead us to the same localization as 
the classical sources to the east of Sogdiana, and to the east of the Caspian Sea and 
the country on the Jaxartes 

Also the Chinese annals contain some information about the Sakas and their old Chinese 
home As mentioned above, the Sakas are there called Sai or, in the pronunciation of abouuhe 
the T'ang period, Sdk In the oldest sources they are frequently spoken of as the Sakas 
Sat-wang, a designation which will be dealt with later on 

We hear that the Sai-wang were, some time before i6o b c , driven out from their 
old home by another tribe, the Yue-chi, with which we shall have to occupy ourselves 
later on ■* The Yue-chi were, in their turn,^ driven out by the Wu-sun, whose settle- 
ments have been defined by Professor Franke as extending from Urumchi to the west 
of Issik-kul, from the Dzungarian desert and down towards the Tarim 

Here accordingly Saka tribes must have been settled in the beginning of the second 
century b c , near the Issik-kul 

We further read in the Ts'ien Han-shu the Annals of the Earlier Han Dynasty ® 

' the Sai race split up and formed a series of states From Shu-le (Kashgar) on towards 
the north-west, what belongs to the states of Hiu-sun and Yuan-tu are all originally tribes 
of the old Sai ’ 

According to Professor Franke Hiu-sun and Yuan-tu should be located to the north- 
west of Kashgar, below the south-western spurs of the Tien-shan and on the southern 
affluents of the Narin, Hiu-sun more towards Ferghana, Yuan-tu to the east of Hiu-sun 
and extending towards the country of Wusun Professor A Herrmann (1 c) locates 
Yuan-tu about the Russian fort Irkeshlan and Hiu-sun in the Alai valley 

We thus arrive at about the same localization as from the classical and Iranian 
sources, and learn that the old Saka territory extended as far east as the Issik-kul 

The Ts'ien Hanshu speak of the Sakas as having had a large distribution and ofWandenngs 
their having founded many states, and we have seen that also Strabo has some remarks 
to the same effect From Chinese sources we learn that the Sakas were seriously affected 
by the great movement which began in Central Asia in the second century b c 

We read in the Ts'ien Han-shu ® ‘ the Yue-chi had been conquered by the Hiung-nu 
and had, in the west, attacked the Sai-wang The Sai-wang had fled southwards 

^ JRAS, 1906, pp 181 ff ~ The Camhidge Histoty of India, 1, p 564 

® Cf e g Franke, Beitrage, pp 46 ff ^ Ibidem, pp 15 f 

® Chap 96 a, fol 10 v“, Yi&vike, Beitrage, 47 ff 
” Chap 61, fol 4v“, cf Beitrage, 46 ff 
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and settled m a distant country’ We shall see later on, in connexion with the YUc-chi, 
that their defeat at the hands of the Hiung-nu had been effected in i 76 n c , and that 
^heTweTe tLmselves driven out of the old Saka country about 160 1, c The Saka 
exodus alluded to m the Ts'ien Han-shu must accordingly fall between these two dates 

The designation Sai-wang has given rise to much discussion It consists of two 
words, sat, old W., which has been identified with sa/.a, and sciati^, a well-known Chinese 
word, ’which means ‘king, prince, sovereign’ Sai-xoang accordingly seems to mean 
■ Sak’a-king ’, or ‘ Saka-kmgs ’, and this is a pt 101 1 not a likely designation of an individual 

tribe 

Professor Franke therefore proposed to explain wang in this name not as the usual 
Chinese w-ord meaning ‘king’, but as part of the name itself Professor Herrmann ' 
wanted to correct Sai-wang to Sat-yn, older pronunciation SaLgtoL, and to explain this 
as corresponding to an Iranian Saka lazoaka, which does not, it is true, exist, but which 
he found again in the designations Sakai atiloi, Sai ancac, of classical authors, with w'hich 
w'e shall have to deal below' 

We have not, however, any right to correct the Chinese text, and Professor Franke s 
explanation only creates a new' difficulty, because we have no information about any tribe 
being called Sakawang or some similar name Moreover, the designation ‘ Saka-king ’ 
for some tribe or dynasty is know'n from other sources 

In the Allahabad posthumous stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta = we read in 
1 23 of certain successes achieved by the Gupta emperor in connexion w'lth Datvapiili a- 
shahi-sIiahdnushaJn-^aka-inni uiidaih Sawiltalakddtblns c/ta, w here iaka-ittui tinda is 
evidently a designation of a similar kind as Datvapuii ashdht and Slidhdnusitahi Now 
inni Hilda is almost certainly a Saka word meaning ' master ’, ‘ lord ’ It seems to occur 
in the form inuioda, 1 e muionda, as a title of King Kanishka in the Zeda inscription , 
It IS found in the compound hoi a-mui iidaga in certain Brahml inscriptions from Mathura,® 
and Professor Luders^ has further compared the word hoiavnnla of the Manikiala 
inscription, explaining hot a as the w'cll-know'n Saka w ord for ‘ gift, donation ’, and hoi a- 
inni Iidaga as corresponding to Sanskrit ddiiapati, so that ininunda must mean ‘ master, 
lord’ Professor Ldvi has further show'n ® that ininunda is well known from Indian 
literature and occurs, in the form mao-lnn, as a title of Indian rulers in Chinese sources 
I have therefore' identified ^akaniin unda with the Chinese Sat-ioang, Saka-lord, where 
wang IS simply a Chinese translation of the Saka w'ord niui unda, just as this same word 
was translated into Indian as svanitn in the titulature of the Indian ^aka d) nasty know'n 
as that of the Western Kshatrapas 

There was accordingly a Saka tribe known as the Saka-murundas, evidently because 
their chiefs were styled inni nnda, while other Saka tribes used other titles, a state of 
affairs which is well attested In the Saka texts fiom the Khotan country we find royal 
titles such as ire and shshau , in the Jama text Kalakacharyakathanaka the chiefs are 
sains and their overlord sahanu sdhi, a title w'hich recurs in the shdhdnu shahi of the 
Allahabad prasasti , and the Kushana dynasty of Kanishka uses in com legends the 
title shaonano shao, i e shaundnu shau 

A designation such as Saka-mui unda, Sai-wang is therefore quite natural 


^ 1 c , sub voce Sacaraucae 
® Corpus Inset ipitonurn indtear urn, 111, pp 1 ff 
® Ed R D Bandyopadhyaya, J&PASB, V, 1909, pp 242 ff 
^ SBAW, 1913, pp 420 ff 

Milanges Charles de Harlez, Leyde, 1896, pp 176 ff 


' SBAW, 1916, pp 790 ff 
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We have already seen that Strabo mentions a Saka conquest of Bactria,' where the Classical 
Greek kings were ousted by Sc) thian nomads, and some of these nomadic tribes are 
enumerated by him, notably, the Asioi, Pasianoi, Tocharoi, and Sakarauloi “ exodus 

Sakas thus were instrumental in overthrowing the Greek empire in Bactria, and 
some of these Sakas seem to be called Sakarauloi 

This name occurs in various forms One of the manuscripts of Strabo has Sakarauloi 
Saj akaulot , Lucianus (Macrob 15) speaks of Sakaurakoi {SaKavpaKoi ^Kvdai) , Ptolemy 
(vi 14, 14) of Sagaraukai {SayapavKai) , Orosius (1 2, 16) of Sacaraucae, and Trogus 
Pompeius (Prolog xlif) of Sarancae, 1 e evidently Saraucae 

I have already mentioned that Professor Herrmann identifies the Sakarauloi or 
Sakaraukoi with theSai-wang, and it seems to me that he must be right, though I cannot 
accept his correction of the Chinese word It is tempting to see in rauloi, raukoi, urakoi, 
or how the correct form may be, a word formed from the same base as KhotanI Saka 
n-e, king, 1 1 vlya, royal, and consider Sakarauloi, Sakaraukoi as a rendering of Saka- 
inurunda into another dialect, just as we find different forms of the old xslidyathiya such 
as shaht, shau, yyhevane in different Iranian languages ® 

We do not know whence the Sakarauloi came on their march towards Bactria Home of 
Strabo’s account is not quite clear If the rat after ^ardpauXoi has come in by mistake, Sakarauloi 
as IS often held to be the case, they seem to have come from the old Saka country to 
the east of Sogdiana and the Jaxartes, and we should become inclined to connect their 
inroad with the events narrated in the Ts'ien Han-shu On the whole it seems to me 
that such was probably the case, though it is hardly possible to prove that Professor 
Thomas was wrong in thinking^ that the Saraucae or Sacaraucae started from the country 
north of Parthia and between the Caspian and the Aral Sea 

Some remarks about these events are contained in the extracts of Trogus In the Trogus on 
41st book he had dealt with the establishment of an empire in Bactria by Diodotus, 
which event took place about the middle of the third century b c In that connexion he Bactria 
gave an account of how Scythian tribes, the Saraucae and the Asiani, took possession of 
Bactria and Sogdiana® Trogus’ text has usually been constructed to mean that the 
Scythian invasion took place during the reign of Diodotus There is, however, no 
indication to show that the Greek power in Bactria was weakened in his days He and 
his successors remained firm in the possession of the country down to the time of 
Eucratides and Demetrius in the second century a d But then evil times set in, and 
we learn from Justin that the Bactrians lost both their empire and their freedom, being 

^ XI 8, 4 Kai yap ttiv BaKrptavTjv KaTea-^ov 

^ Cf xi 8, 1 pdXia-Ta fie yi’d>pipoi y^yovaai twv vopdSwv oi tovs "EXXrjvas atfaXopevoi rf/v 
BaKTpiavqv jicrcoi Kal IJacriavol rat Toyapoi Kai SardpaoXoi Kal oppijOtpres dirb rrjs Trepaias rov 
’la^dpTov rfjs Kara ^drai /cat SoySiavovs t)v raniyov Sarai Kai rwv AaZv ol p.\v TTpocrayopevovrai 
"ATTapvoi oi fie 'EdvOioi oi fie JJiacrovpoi 01 pev ovv ’’Airapvoi irXija-iaiTara rfj 'TpKai ta uapdKuvrai koX 
rfj Kar’ avrfjv OaXdrrjj oi fie Xonrol Siapivoval Kai /te^pt rrjs di'TiTrapr]KOV(rr]s rfj ’Apia 

® Chaipentier, ZDMG, 71, pp 368 f , follows up a suggestion of Professoi Jacobi that there may 
be some connexion between Sakarauloi, &c , and Sagakftla, the countiy of the Sakas on the Indus, 
according to the Kalakacharyakathanaka He thinks that the second part of the word may be con- 
tained in Kn-laug-na, mentioned as a kingdom by Huan-tsang and conesponding to the modern 
Kuran in the uppei part of the valley of the Kokcha Both the Greek and the Indian traditions 
may have been wrong in seeing the word Saka in the name, which may ultimately be connected 
withthe modern Sarikol 

* JRAS, 1906, p 186 

® ‘ in Bach tains autein i ebus ut a Diodoto 1 egc conshtntum est Delude quo 1 epugnante Scythicae 
genies Sai aucae et Astani Bach am occupavci unt et Sogdiaitos ’ 
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harassed by the Sogd.ans, the Arachoti, the Drangae, and the Arei, and finally oppressed 

by the Parthians » , , i i i 

I tlierefore think that we must either assume that some words liavc been lost or else 

interpret Trogus m a different way, taking the quo of quo icpu^uauL to be the interro- 
gative and not the relative pronoun He had narrated how Diodotus established his 
empire in Bactria and incidentally added some remarks about a later ruler, during whose 
reign the Saraucae and Asiani entered upon the stage and involved him in war 

Marquart explains Trogus’ statement to mean that the Saraucae occupied Bactria 
and the Asiani Sogdiana, and though it is not necessary to interpret the text in this way, 
he IS probably right, since we know' from Strabo that Saka tribes occupied Bactria I 
further accept the identification of the Saraucae with the Sakarauloi 

In tlie Prologus of the 42nd book of Trogus there is a further notice about the 
Saraucae ‘added are the Scythian matters the Asiani (becoming) kings of the 
Tocharians and the annihilation of the Saraucae ’= It seems necessary to infer that 
the Saraucae had been living in the Tocharian countr), and that, at a later date, they 
were ousted by the Asiani, who had in the meantime become the rulers of the Tocharians 
Now w-e shall see later on tliat the Asiani arc probably identical with the Yue-chi 
of the Chinese annals, and that the Tocharians were settled in and to the east of Bactria, 
w'hen the Yue-chi became their masters We therefore seem to have good reason for 
combining the classical and the Chinese accounts in order to reconstruct the course of 
events 

I have already drawn attention to the Chinese accounts about the encounter between 
the Yue-chi and the Sai-w’ang, and I shall have to return to them later on in connexion 
with the Yue-chi We have seen that the latter had been conquered by the Hiung-nu in 
176 B c and had subsequently entered the country of the Sai-wang in the neighbourhood 
of Issik-kul, the SaMvang having gone southwards and settled in a distant countrj' We 
shall see below that the Chinese had something more to say about this distant country, 
but It may be surmised that the Sai-wang exodus w'as the beginning of the Scythian 
pressure on the Greek empire in Bactria, and it is a curious fact that it seems to coincide 
with the Indian conquests of Demetrius, which may, or may not, be due to a desire for 
strengthening Ins position in another direction 

About i6o B c tlie Yue-chi were then driven out of the old Sai-wang country by the 
Wu-sun, assisted by the Hiung nu ■* This then seems to have been the time referred to 
by Trogus, w'hen the Asiam, 1 e the Yue-chi, took Sogdiana and the Saraucae Bactria 
After Chang K len had returned from his visit to the Western Countries in 1 26 b c , 
he submitted a report of the state of things as he had found it The Yue-chi were then 
masters of the Ta-hia, i e the Tocharians, but their capital was still to the north of the 
Oxus 

At this time, therefore, the position of the Saraucae must have become a different 
one, but w’e cannot draw the inference that tliey had been entirely annihilated 

In the Hou Han-shu, the annals of the Later Han, the situation is, as we shall see, 
quite different The Yue-chi have transferred their capital to the south of the Oxus, 
and there is evidently no room for the Saraucae The Hou Han shu deals with the 

Cf xh 6 Bactriam autcvipei vmia bcUa lactaii twn fcgninn tantuvi veunn cliam libcrtaievi 
aimsct unt, s^qmdcm Sogdtanoj ntn et AracJiotoi inn ct Drangartnn ct Arcoium bellts fatigaii ad 
postrcmuvi ah mvaltdwribiis Partins velut cxsangttes opprcssi sunt' 

- Eransahr, p 204 

, Reges Tliocatotuvi Asiam intei itusque Sai attcannn 

Franke, Beitrage, p 15 
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events of the period a d 25-220, but we have no means for inferring when the new state 
of things m Bactria was established 

We may only surmise that the Yue-chi began to exercise pressure on the Saraucae 
shortly after 160 B c , and they had succeeded in materially weakening their position 
when Chang K'len visited the country about 130 b c It is probable, but cannot be 
proved, that these events gave rise to a new movement of the Sakas in Bactria, and it 
IS possible that their eyes were now turned towards Seistan, where we find them about 
the times of Christ, as we have already seen 

The Chinese annals, however, also give information about further Saka wanderings Sakas m 
The Ts'ien Han-shu, chap 96b, fol 10 v®, runs ‘the Great Yue-chi went towards the 
west and made themselves masters of Ta-hia, but the Sai-wang went southwards and 
made themselves masters of Ki-pin ’ We also hear something about the route they 
followed ^ ‘ the Sai-wang went towards the south and passed the Inen-tu (the hanging 
passage) ’ 

The Jne 7 i-tu is also mentioned in other places In the Wei-ho, the history of the The 
Wei Dynasty (a d 220-264), we read that the southern route from China westwards hanging 
went via Ts‘ung-hng (the Pamirs) and hieii-hi- to the country of the Ta Yue-chi, whose 
empire at that time extended over a large part of India According to Chavannes,^ 
this IS the Bolor route through the Yasin valle}', by which travellers went from Wakhan 
to the Indus and further to Kashmir and Udyana It is practically the same route 
which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien followed 

In his Set India ® Sir Aurel Stein shows how the pilgrim went from Kie-ch'a (Kash- 
gar) over the Pamirs to the country of T‘o-li, the modern Darel on the right bank of 
the Indus, opposite Chilas Thence he followed the Indus towards the west ‘ The way 
was difficult and rugged (running along) a bank exceedingly precipitous, which rose up 
there, a hill-hke wall of rock, 10,000 cubits from the base When one approached the 
edge of It, his eyes became unsteady, and if he wished to go forward in the same direction, 
there was no place on which he could place his foot, and beneath were the waters of the 
nver called Indus In former times men had chiselled paths along the rocks, and dis- 
tributed ladders on the face of them to the number altogether of 700, at the bottom of 
which was a suspension bridge of ropes, by which the river was crossed, its banks being 
there eighty paces apart ’ 

This was the hanging passage, and, according to Sir Aurel, the map shows ‘ that 
even at the present day the main track along the Indus crosses below Darel to the left 
bank and does not regain the right bank until Mirabat, some eight miles above the side 
valley of Kanda belonging to the Swat ’ 

After having passed the Juen-tu, the Sai-wang, as we have seen, made themselves Ki pin 
masters of Ki-pin According to Chavannes * Ki-pm means Kashmir from the period 
of the Han and down to that of the northern Wei, and was only in the T'ang period 
identified with the country about the northern affluents of the Kabul river, the present 
Kafiristan It seems to me, however, that Professor Franke must be right when he sa}s ° 
that the Chinese do not seem to have had any clear idea about the position and limits 
of the country We read in the Ts'ien Han-shu ® ‘ The capital of the kingdom of Ki-pin 


^ Ts'ien Han-shu, chap 96 b, fol i v® 

“ T'oung Pao, li, vi, p 529® ^ PP 5 ff 

M c , p 538^ ® 1 c , pp 59 f 

® Chap 96 a, fol 10 v“, cf A Journal of the Anihtopological Institute, -iT., 1881, pp , 

Franke, 1 c , pp 63 ff 
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,s the city of Sun-sien,' distant fiom Ch’ang-an 12,200 li The country is not under 
the contri of the Governor-General The numbers of families, persons, and picked 
troops are very large, as it is a great country The scat of the Governor-General lies 
north-east at a distance of 6,840 h The kingdom of Wu-ch‘a == lies 2,250 li to the east 
The kingdom of Nan-tou = is nine days’ journey to the north-east The country joins 
the Ta Yue-chi on the north-west, Wu-i shan-li (Aiachosia) on the south west The 
land of Ki-pin is flat, and the climate mild and agreeable The country produces 
medicago sativa, various herbs, strange trees, sandal wood, sophora japonica, rottlera 
japonic^, bamboo, and the varnish tree They cultivate the five grains (i e hemp, 
millet, rice, wheat, and pulse), grapes, and various fruits They manure their gardens 
and fields’ In the low and damp ground they grow rice In winter they cat raw 
vegetables The people are ingenious in carving, ornamenting, engraving, and inlay- 
ing , in building palaces and mansions, weaving mats, ornamental perforation, and em- 
broidery, and excel at cooking They have gold, silver, copper, and tin, of which they 
make vessels, and expose them for sale They have a gold and a silver currency On 
the obverse of their money is a man on horseback, and on the reverse a man s face The 
country produces the Indian ox, the buffalo, the elephant, great dogs, large apes, and 
the pea-fowl , also pearls of different kinds, coral, amber, rock crystal, vitreous ware, 
camels, and domestic animals the same as other nations 

(China’s) communications with Ki-pin began in the days of Wu-ti (140-85 11 c ) As 
It was distant and far away, Chinese troops could not come there The king of the 
country, Wu-t‘ou-lao,^ on several occasions put the Chinese envoys to death When 
Wu t'ou-lao died, his son succeeded him on the throne He sent envojs to bring tribute 
The captain at the barrier, W6n-chung, uas sent to escort them home The king again 
wished to do violence to Wdn-chung But W6n-chung became aware of this and, 
together with the son of the king of Yung-k'u,® Yin-mo-fu,' he attacked Ki-pin and 
killed the king, w'hereafter Yin-mo-fu w’as installed as king of Ki-pin and received the 
seal and ribbon (of investiture) 

Afterw'ards the sub-general, Chao-te, w'ent as envoy to Ki-pin He got on bad 
terms with Ym-mo-fu Yin-mo-fu put him in chains and killed his attendants, more than 
seventjf persons in all He then sent envoys, who were to submit a written apology”^ 
The emperor, Yuan-ti (48-33 Bc), did not, however, take any notice of the distant 
countries The envoys w'ere therefore sent back to Jittn-lit , the relations were severed 
and no further communications w'ere kept up 

In the time of the emperor, Ch‘eng-ti (32-7 bc), envojs were again sent with 
presents and an apologj'’ There was an intention to dispatch envoj'S to escort them 
back But Tu-k‘in addressed the Generalissimo, Wang-ftng, to the following eflfecL’ 
Then follow's a long speech, in w'hich Tu-k‘in w’arns against entering into further 
communications ‘ Those who bring offerings,’ he saj's, ‘ are not dignitaries of the king’s 
surroundings, but traders, low-caste people, who w'ant to sell and to buj'^, and the offerings 
are a mere pretence ’ 

According to the Hou Han-shu, Ki-pm is reached from Tashkurgan via the hanging 


Old pronunciation zj^ulfn-sian, Karlgren, nos 114a and 799 
2 To the east of hiai-tn, cf Franke, p 58 
® South of Yuan-tu and east of the Ta Yue-chl , cf Franke, p 59 
^ Old pronunciation tio-d'’ 3 u-l&n, Karlgren, nos 1288, 1015 516 
^ Old pronunciation twoiig-k'^u^t, Karlgren, nos 950, 493 
Old pronunciation tam-vmAt-fpi, Karlgren, nos 274, 636, 757 
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passage, and lies on the way to Wu-i-shan-h The Weishu^ gives as its capital 
Shen-kien, south-west of Po-lu, states that the country is situated in the midst of four 
mountains, is 800 h from west to east and 300 from north to south, and then goes on to 
desciibe the country much in the same way as the Ts‘ien Han-shu 

It will be seen that the Chinese notices are not quite clear If we limit ourself to 
the Ts'ien Han-shu, which narrates the events connected with the wanderings of the Sakas 
m greatest detail, we shall, however, find that Ki-pin was to the south-east of the then 
country of the Yue-chi, 1 e evidently south of the Hindukush, to the north-east of 
Arachosia and to the west of the Indus 

We cannot, therefore, well identify it with Kashmir, but it may have comprised the 
Swat valley, and it certainly extended westwards towards Arachosia Whether it com- 
prised Kao-fu (Kabul) or not, we cannot say The Hou Han-shu, chap 118, fol ii v°, 
states that that country never long belonged to any big state Of the empires of 
T‘ien-chu (India), Ki-pin, and An-si (Parthia), whichever was powerful, conquered it, and 
lost It again, when it became weak 

In favour of such a localization of Ki-pm, the country occupied by the Sai-wang, to 
the west of the Indus and below the Hindukush also speaks a notice in Huan-tsang’s 
description of Shang-mi, the present Mastuj, according to which the king of that country 
was of the ^akya race, for ^akya is, in this connexion, evidently a misunderstanding 
instead of ^aka - We may also compare the statement in Hemachandra’s Abhidhana- 
chintamani, v 960, LampaLas tu vim andah syuh, the Lampakas would be vim andas, 
which seems to show that the country of Lampaka, the present Laghman, had at a com- 
paratively late date preserved the memory of the rule of the viurandas, 1 e evidently the 
^aka-murundas, the Sai-wang 

Who the rulers mentioned in the passage of the Ts'ien Han-shu translated above 
w'ere, and whether they had anything to do with the Sai-wang conquest, we cannot say 
Professor A Herrmann® thinks that Yin-mo-fu is a rendering of the same designation 
which Herodotus gives in the form Amyrgios, and that he was the Sai-wang who 
conquered Ki-pin, and also that he is identical with the Indian Saka ruler, Maues, Moga 
But It IS hardly possible to see an old avimga (Amyrgios) in the name Yin-mo-fu, and 
Moga does not, as we shall see, seem to be the first Saka conqueror of India More- 
over, the account of the Ts'ien Han-shu connects Ym-mo-fu with the emperor Yuan-ti 
(48-33 B c ), while the Sai-wang conquest of Ki-pin apparently belongs to an earlier 
period It therefore seems more probable that Ym-mo-fu was not aSaka, but belonged 
to another people and was instrumental in making an end to the Saka dominion in 
Ki-pm 

We have thus seen that Sakas had, at a comparatively early date, occupied Bactria, 
where they seem to have been ousted by the Yue-chi We have found them in Seistan 
about the times of Christ, when the country had already received its name from them, 
so that we may reasonably assume that they had been settled there for some time It 
IS therefore, as suggested above, probable that they settled m Seistan as a consequence 
of the pressure which the Yue-chi began to exercise shortly after 160 b c Finally we 
hear about a Saka dominion in Ki-pin 

In the first century b c we now find Sakas, or as the Indians call them ^akas, Sakas m 
established in Sind and in the Panjab, and the history of these Indian Sakas is of the 
utmost interest for our appreciation of the KharoshthI inscriptions Several of them 

^ Chap 102, fol 9 r°, cf Specht, JA, VIIT, 11, 1883, p 333 
® Cf Stem, Sei ivdta, p 44 ® 1 c sub voce Sakai 
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bear direct witness to the rule of Saka kings and chiefs, and they arc tliemselvcs among 
the sources for our knowledge of the history of India in the Saka period 

This history is little known We cannot say for certain when the Sakas first made 
their appearance in India or whence they came There aic no indications to show that 
they made important independent contributions to Indian civilization But we get the 
impiession that their rule gave rise to a certain fermentation, which became of importance 
The influx of Greek notions and Greek art continued, and even if Indian civilization 
continues to bear an Indian stamp, there can hardly be much doubt that the crossing and 
intercrossing of ideas and ideals acted as a powerful ferment It is scarcely a mere 
accident that Indian literatuie and civilization had a rich development during and after 
the Scjthian period, and every student knows how important it was in the history of 
Indian Buddhism The Sakas introduced new royal titles in India, and it seems probable 
that the political ideas underlying them were likewise partly assimilated In civilization, 
however, the Sakas seem to have received more than they gave On the other hand, 
they became the great intermediators through whom Indian civilization and Indian ideals 
spread to Central Asia and the far east 

It IS an important period, and we should like to know more about it Our sources 
are, however, rather limited In addition to the Kharoshthi and some Brrihmi inscrip- 
tions we have a series of coins and some references in literatuie What is written in 
Sanskrit does not help us much, but some information can be gleaned from classical 
authors, from Jama tradition, and from w'hat we know about the general history of the 
period 

The Scythian period is a long one, extending from the first century it c down to 
the time of the imperial Guptas and even longer More than one foreign people 
entered on the stage, and it is not ahvays easy to keep them separated from each other 
In the present place w'e shall, how'ever, limit ourselves to the beginning of Scythian rule 
in India 

Classical authors speak of the Indo-Scythians and their country Indo-Scythia 
According to Ptolemy (vii i, 55, 62) it extended on both sides of the Indus, from the 
Kabul river to the Arabic Sea The delta was called Patalcne, the country to the 
north and north-east Abiria, and the south-eastern province Syrastrene, i e Surashtra, 
the modern Kathiawar Also Dionysius Periegeta ’ speaks about the ‘ Southern 
Scythians as settled on the Indus, and his commentator, Eustathius, states that the 
Indo-Scythians are meant In the Periplus Scythia, 1 e Indo-Scythia, is spoken of as 
being under Parthian rule At the time of that w'ork, 1 e in the second half of the first 
century a d , Indo-Scythia accordingly seems to have come under the rule of the 
Parthians 

The inference which we can draw from these sources is, accordingly'’, to the effect 
that the stronghold of the Scythians, 1 c in this connexion the Sakas, w'as in the Indus 
country, and that the Saka conquest had been effected long before the second half of the 
first century a d 

A similar result must be derived from the traditional accounts preserved by the 
Jamas The most important one is contained in a work of unknown date, the Kalaka- 
charyakathanaka ^ 

We there read about the Jama teacher, Kalaka, whose sister ivas abducted by' 


1088 ’'IvSoyirapTTOTafthv I’onoi SKvdai hvatovai 
Ed by H Jacobi, ZDMG, 34, 1880, pp 247 ff 
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Girdabhilla, king of UjjayinT He then proceeded to the kula called Sagalula^ the 
kftlix of the Sakas There the feudatories man fa) were called '!d/n and their overlord 
{cdmanid/nvat) sd/uhin sd/n, i e King of Kings Kalaka stayed with one of the srdiis, 
and as this chief together with ninetj five other sahis fell into disgrace w'lth the ‘ King of 
Kings’, Krdaka induced them to accompany him to Hindnkade^a [Hiudugadesa) They 
crossed the Indus [xilfandua Stndk/nm), embarked m ships {samd) n/tidna jdnavaffcsxt), 
proceeded to Kathiawar {uxmdsfayd St/} aff/iavtsac) and divided that country among them- 
selves When the autumn came, the acharja led them on to Ujjayml, where Gardabhilla 
was made a prisoner A slhi was established as overkmg {} dyahu dyci), and m this w'ay 
this d) nasty of the Saka kings came into being {evam Saga}dhia)n cso vaniso satnup- 
pannd) 

After some time (kd!anta}tna kenat) Vikram.lditya, king of Mrdava, ousted this Saka 
dynasty {j/ppndtffd Sa^dna fatti vantsatii) and established his own era [payaddvto ntyao 
sam ackichhat d) 

But also his dynast) was uprooted zt zamsant npp/dtuna), by another Saka 

king (Sa^ai d)d), who established an era of his owm when 135 years of the Vikrama era 
had elapsed {panafizt vasasat Vtkkan.asatu 'acktcl/k/at assa vohne paitvailtuna ihavto jenam 
satnvachcha} 0 tit} aa) 

It IS then added that this incident has been narrated (lyant pdsnmi^iyatn samakkhd- 
jjrtVi) m order to gi\e information about the (origin of the) Saka era [Sagakdlajdnan- 
aftkam) 

I cannot sec the slightest reason for discrediting this account, as is usually done, 
because most schol irs arc a pitott disinclined to bche\c m Indian tradition and sometimes 
prefer the most marvellous accounts of foreign authors to Indian lore Almost every 
detail can be aerified from other sources A Saka empire m the Indus country is, as 
we have seen, known from classical sources Ptolcm) speaks of the extension of Saka 
power to Kltlu'iw'ir, and the use of the imperial title ‘ King of Kings’ among the Sakas 
IS, as we shall see later on, attested b) coins And the Puranas - speak of Saka kings 
as the successors of the Gardabhilla djnaslj 

I have therefore no hesitation in drawing the inference that a Saka empire, with 
emperors using the title * King of Kings ’ (za/’ant/ sd/tt), existed in the Indus country some 
time before the establishment of the Vikrama era Its centre of gravity seems to have 
been on the western shore of the Indus, and it is of interest that the recent excavations 
at Mohenjo Daro m the Klrl “ma district have brought to light traces of the successors 
of the Sakas, the Kushanas We arc further told that these ancient Sakas made them- 
scKcs masters of Ka^hiaw.lr and, for some time, of Ujjayml , that their overthrow' m the 
latter place bj Vikramaditya was the occasion for the establishment of the Vikrama era, 
and that 135 jears later another Saka established the well known 6aka era We arc 
not told that the srdii who ousted Gardabhilla introduced an era of his own, and we are 
left to guess whether his djnasi) brought an era from Sagakula, which era must then 
have been established some time before the expedition to Uijaymi and probably by the 
first sdhdtit/ salti, or stuck to the old reckoning of M.llava The former alternative seems 
to be the most probable one, since Vikramaditya thought it advisable to introduce an 
era of his own We have no certain traces of Indian secular eras befoie Vikramaditya, 

’ Wc do not know v hctlicr //?/« is the well-known / f/fa, bank, sliorc,or a misunderstood foreign 

V ord 

- Cf Pargitcr, The Purdua Text of the Dyuast/es of the Kali Age, Oxford University Press, 
^9>3. PP 45 If 
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and It a pno'it likely that he established an era of his own in imitation of the 

Saka conquerors whom he replaced 

About the duration of this Saka dynasty m Ujjaymi some information seems to be 
deducible from some memorial verses preserved in Jama literature, which I think contain 
a genuine tradition » They give a short account of the kings and dynasties of Malava 
intervening between Mahavira's Nirvana and the beginning of the Vikrama era, and are 
to the following effect ‘ In the night when the Arhat, the Tirthamkara Mahavira died, 
in that night the Avanti lord Palaka was anointed Sixty (are the years) of king 
Palaka and one hundred and fifty-five (those) of the Nandas, one hundred and eight 
(those) of the Mauryas, thirty (those) of Pushyamitra Balamitra and Bhanumitra (ruled) 
sixty years, Nahavahana forty, and the reign of Gardabhilla (lasted) thirteen years, that 
of the Saka four ’ ^ 

In the present connexion we are only concerned with the last pada, according to 
which the Saka rule in Ujjayim lasted four years, i e from 6o or 6i b c , and I see no 
reason for doubting this statement 

We must accordingly assume that the Saka dominion m the Indus country had been 
established some time before that date, how long we cannot say Some indications can, 
however, be deduced from the use of the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’ used by the Sakas 
on the Indus 

The title is, as is well known, deducible from the Achaememan \shayatJnya \shaya- 
thiydnavi, and is not used by ancient Indian rulers such as A^oka and Kharavela 1 he 
Greeks did not employ it but used designations such as ^aa-iXe^s, ‘ king ’ (Diodotus, 
Euthydemus, Demetrius, Pantaleon, Agathocles, Eucratides) , ^aa-tXev^ fiiyas, ‘ great 
king’ (Eucratides), mahaiaja mahata, ‘great great-king’ (Hermaeus) , liamXebs a-cuT^p, 
maharaja irataf a, ‘king saviour’, ‘great-king saviour’ (Diodotus, Diomedes, Apollodotus, 
Strato, Menander, Dionysius, Apollophanes, Zoilus, Nicias, Hippostratus, Hermaeus), 
^aanXdi? StKaios, maharaja dhi amtka, ‘righteous king’ (Agathocles, Heliocles, Menander, 
Zoilus, Theophilus) , ^aa-iXeiis vtKtjfopo?, or, viKarap, maharaja jayadJiai a, ‘victorious king’ 
(Antialcides, Epander, Antimachus, Amyntas) , /Sao-iAez;? diuKjjTos, ‘ unconquered king ’ 
(Demetrius, Lysias, Philoxenus, Artemidorus) , ^acriX(i>s ‘ illustrious king ’ (Plato, 

Strato) , Paa-tXfis evepyeTrjs, maharaja kalanah ama, ‘beneficent king’ (Telephus), &c 

Such titles may be combined Thus we find ^aviXfiis piyas crtorqp, ‘ great king 
saviour’ (Apollodotus and Hippostratus, of whom the latter also uses the Indian trans- 
lation maharaja trataia mahata jayata, ‘great-king, saviour, great, victorious ’) , ^aaiXeds 
(TcoTTjp StKaios, maharaja traiaia dhramtka, ‘righteous king saviour’ (Strato), ^aaiXe^s 
SiKaios Kai ccoTrip, maharaja dhtamtka ttaiaia (Peucelaus) , ^aaiXeiJS SiKatos ptKtjpopo?, 
mahai aja dlv) amika jayadhara ,‘ righteous victorious king’ (Archebius) , jSaaiXebs tmpavris 
ffcoTijpj maharaja prachaksha tr atara, ‘ illustrious king saviour ’ (Strato, Polyxenus) If we 
add Paa-tXevs 0eor, divine king ’ (Antimachus) , ^aa-tXiaa-a OeorpoTros, ' god-like queen ’ 
(Agathocleia) , Pa<nXfvs ptyas a-coTtip ral ^iXoirdrap, ‘ great king saviour and father-loving ’ 
(Appolodotus) and ^aaiX^h crijp <rv, ‘king saviour su ’ (Hermaeus), we have exhausted 
the titulature used by Greek rulers in India, and it is only m some of the Kharoshthi 

^ Cf my remarks Acta Ortentaha, i, pp 33 ff 

jam layantm kalagao arihd tifthamkaro Mahavl'i^o^ 
tain layatnm Avaniivat ahtsiUo Palago raya 
Satthl Palagaranno fanavannasayam tu hoi Nanddna 
atthasayam Mnriyanavi tisavi eta Pusamittassa 
BalamiUa-Bhanumitta satthl vartsdni chatta Nahavahaiie 
taha Gaddabhtllai ajjam ierasa vansd Sagassa chan ’ 
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legends corresponding to ^aa-iXim a-rripo? av ‘Eppaiov that we find the imperial title 
rajaraja, and these coins are certainly later than the period referred to in the Jama 
book ^ 

If we abstract from the Kalakacharyakathanaka, the first time the title ‘ King of 
Kings ’ IS met with on Indian soil is in the coin-legends of a ruler who is variously called Moga 
Maues, Moa, or Moga, and who was certainly a Saka 

The form Moga occurs, coupled with the title mahm aya, in a copper-plate inscription 
from Taxila, dated in the year 78 of an era which we shall have to deal with below 
The forms Maues and Moa are taken from a series of coins, some with the Greek legfend 
PaatXem MAYOY, Others with the Greek legend ^aa-iXews ^aa-tXecoy peydXov MAYOY on the 
obverse and ; ajatt') ajasa mahatasa Moasa on the reverse 

Dr Fleet ® wanted to separate the great king Moga of the copper-plate from Maues, 

Moa, chiefly because the coins have been assigned to a very early period, not later than 
120 B c, while the copper-plate was, m his opinion, dated in the Vikrama era and 
accordingly belonged to the first century a d He rightly thinks it impossible to over- 
come this difficulty by assuming that the copper-plate is dated not during the reign of 
the great king Moga, but in the year 78 of an era instituted by Moga, reminding us of 
the fact that when the name of a king is mentioned in connexion with the date in an 
early Indian record, this king is always characterized as ruling at the time when the 
record was issued 

There cannot be any doubt that Dr Fleet was right in assuming that King Moga 
was actually ruling at the time of the copper-plate On the other hand, it can be 
seriously doubted whether the Moa-Maues coins are really so old as has been assumed 
Professor Rapson points out^ that such can hardly be the case, and thinks it 
extremely unlikely that Maues should be older than Mithradates II (123-88 b c ), 
the fiist Parthian emperor to use the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’ And he is evidently 
right 

In his paper, ‘The Indo-Parthian Dynasties’,® Mr Vincent Smith says about the 
coins of Maues ‘ The pieces with types directly imitated from the coinages of Demetrios 
and Apollodotos bear the brief legend, BASIAEXIS MAYOY, and may be presumed to 
belong to an early period of his reign But most of his coins give the fuller royal style, 
BAZIAEnS BAZIAEON METAAOY MAYOY, which IS unquestionably a copy of the Parthian 
regal formula ’ 

If we accept this line of argument, as I think we must do, we must turn to Parthian Parthia 
history in order to find out the earliest possible date for Maues 

The Parthian empire was founded about the middle of the third century b c by 
Arsaces, whose successors are known as the Arsacidae, wherefore the old Chinese 
name for Parthia was An si (olda«-W/^), which form can be deduced from an old arsak 
The Parthian ruler who was on the throne when Scythian tribes were making an 
end to the Greek dominion in Bactria was Mithradates I (ca 171-138 B c), who succeeded 
in establishing a powerful empire We learn from Strabo® that the Parthians ‘grew so 
powerful, continually encroaching upon the neighbouring territory by reason of their 


^ I abstract fiom the Eucratides coin Gardnei, PI xxx, la, with the legend viahat ajasa lajait- 
rajasa Evnh ati\dasd\, which seems to be quite unique 

2 Cf Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p ao8 ® JRAS, 1914, pp 9948" and other papers 
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“ XI 9, a tireiO’ 0VTC05 tcryyaav d(paipovp^voi rrjv irXTja-iov aei Sta ras io Toh troXip.oi^ Karop- 
ddaeis, wo-re reXevTwvres dnda-ijs Ttjs iorbs Evfpdrov Kvpioi Karia-Trja-av ’A^elXovro Se Ka't Trjs 
BaKTpiavfjs pepos (Siaadperoi tovs ^Kvdas Kal eri irporepor tovs irepl EvKpariSav 
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successes m war, that finally they established themselves as masters of all within the 
Euphrates They further appropriated a portion of Baclna by bringing force to bear 
upon the Scythians and even before that upon those about Eiicratides 

It has been supposed that Mithradatcs I extended the Parthian empire beyond the 
Indus into the Panjab, and that this event was commemorated through the introduction 
of the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’ in India For the historian Orosiiis states that he 
conquered all the peoples between the Hydaspes and the Indus Professor Rapson is, 
however, probably right in thinking' that ‘ to an author wilting from the standpoint of 
Parthia the expression “ between the Hydaspes and the Indus must surely connote an 
extension from west to east — from a Persian river to the great Indus tvhich has so often 
in history been the boundary between Iran and India Hydaspes is a Persian name, 
and the river mentioned in this passage is no doubt the Modus Hjdaspes of Virgil 
{Geoigtes, iv 21 1) The theory of a conquest of N -W India by Mithradates I would 
therefore seem to be founded on a misunderstanding of the historian’s statement ’ 

Mithradates’ successors were less powerful Phraates 11 {138-1 28 it 'c ) had to call 
in Scythian auxiliaries m his wars against Syria, and, when he tried to withhold their 
wages, they turned against him, and he was killed in battle - 

The next king, Artabanus I (128-123 11 c), was no more successful TheScjthians 
are stated to have returned to their own country after having devastated Parthia, but 
Artabanus was afterwards killed in battle against the Tochari 

It may be surmised, though it cannot be proved, that it was during tlie reign of these 
two kings that Sakas settled m Seistan, and this surmise finds some support in the fact 
that the Arachoti, Drangae, and Aiei are mentioned in the passage from Justin quoted 
above ' as instrumental in weakening the Greek dominion 

The fortunes of Parthia w'cre, however, reasserted by Artabanus’ son and successor, 
Mithradates II, the Great (123-8S b c) He seems to have been the first Parthian 
ruler to assume the imperial title ‘King of Kings’,' and ‘it was in his reign that the 
struggle between the kings of Parthia and their Scythian subjects in eastern Iran was 
brought to a close and the surerainty of Parthia over the ruling powers of Seistan and 
Kandahar confirmed’ 

‘In eastern Iran the “King of Kings" and the prince of his family who was associated 
with him in the government issued coins bearing the names of both — the former in 
Greek on the obverse, and the latter in Kharoshthi on the 7 evc)se Greek w'as the 
ordinary language of coins throughout the Parthian empire it was not characteristic of 
any particular province Kharoshthi, on the other hand, w’as, in eastern Iran, restricted 
to Arachosia (Kandahar) We may reasonably infer therefore from the coin-legends 
that the viceroy governed this province in the upper valley of the Helmand and its 
tributaries The other province, Drangiana (Seistan), was most probably under the 
direct rule of the suzerain ’ 

The paramount position acquired by Mithradates II did not outlast his reign 
Professor Rapson draws attention to the fact that the title ‘ King of Kings ’ was not used 
in Parthia during the interval from 88 to 57 b c which separates the reigns of 
Mithradates II and III , and in the meantime it was assumed not onlj by the Saka king 
Maues in the East, but also, in the years 77-73, by Tigranes, king of Armenia, the great 
rival of Parthia in the West’ 


4 ‘ Justin, XLii, I, 3 ff 

Cf Waiwick Wioth, Catalog7ie of the Coins of Parthia, London, 
PP 5^7 ff 
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This line of argument seems to be unobjectionable Maues cannot be placed earlier 
than 88 B c For there is no reason for assuming that he, or his predecessors, revived 
an ancient title which Iranian tradition had long connected with supreme imperial power 
There is every probability that the imperial title was assumed in imitation of rulers with 
whom the Sakas had been connected, and then there can hardly be the question of any- 
body else than Mithradates 1 1 

We must therefore accept the explanation given by Professor Rapson that ‘the 
invasion of India must be ascribed not to the Parthian emperors, but to their former 
feudatories in eastern Iran , not to the reign of Mithradates I, but to a period after the 
reign of Mithradates H, when the power of Parthia had declined and kingdoms once 
subordinate had become independent ’ 

It also seems to me that Ave must necessarily follow Professor Rapson in assuming ’ Route of 
that the Saka invasion did not start from the Kabul valley ‘ In the first place, if the 
Sakas came through the Kabul valley, all traces of their invasion must be supposed to 
have disappeared from that region , for, among the many thousands of coins Avhich were 
collected on its sites at the time Avhen the country was still open to archaeological 
investigation, the coins of the earliest Saka kings are conspicuous by their absence , and, 
secondly, it is certain that the Kabul valley remained in the possession of the Yavana 
princes of the house of Eucratides after the Yavana dominions m N -W India on the 
eastern side of the Khyber Pass, that is to say, in Peshawar and Rawalpindi, had been 
conquered by the Sakas Ingress from Bactria Avas therefore barred at this period 

‘ The alternative suggestion that the ^akas may have come into India from their 
northern home in the country of the Jaxartes thiough Kashmir involves a physical 
impossibility The geographical difficulties of this region are such that an invasion from 
this direction of tribal hordes or armies sufficiently powerful to overwhelm the Yavana 
kingdoms and to conquer the Avhole of the N -W Frontier Province and the Punjab is 
inconceivable 

‘ Any direct invasion from the north seems, m fact, to be out of the question It is 
therefore far more probable, nay almost certain, that the ^akas reached India indirectly, 
and that, like the Pahlavas, they came through Ariana (W and S Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan) by the great highAvay, associated in modern times Avith the Bolan Pass, which 
led from the Parthian provinces of Drangiana (Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar) over 
the Brahui mountains into the country of the lower Indus (Sind) ’ 

It Avill be seen that this theory is m thorough accord A\ith the Jama tradition about 
a Saka empire on the Indus m the first half of the first century b c , and Ave may noAV 
state that this empire had been established some time between 88 and 6o b c 

In this connexion it is also of interest to note that the name Sakastana, Avhich is at 
the base of the modern Seistan, is used by the Indian Sakas m the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscriptions Avhich aviII be mentioned below For A\'e there find, towards the end, the 
Avords saf vasa sak(r')aslanasa picyae, in honour of the Avhole Saka country, i e the 
Indian Sakas brought to India the name which they had formeily applied to their home 
in Seistan 

In such circumstances it is not necessary to assume that Maues, Avhose coins have 
only been found m the Panjab, Avas the first Saka conqueror in India It is more 
probable that he had predecessors in the Indus country, and, if Ave can trust the Kala- 
kacharyakathanaka, these predecessors used the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’ In other 
Avords, Maues was not the first to introduce the title in India, and his coin-legends may 


M c , pp 563 ff 
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^ It seems to me that the various indications which can be gathered from Parthian 
history and from Indian tradition can only be reconciled by assuming that a Saka empire 
was established m the Indus country some time after the demise of Mithradates II in 
88 B c that this empire was extended to KatliiaWiir and Malava about 6o u c , and that 
It was subsequently materially weakened by Vikiamaditya It is natural to infer that 
Its centre of gravity then became the Panjab, and that Maues’ date is subsequent to the 
introduction of the Vikrama era 

But then it becomes probable that the era used in the copper-plate inscription of the 
year 78, which mentions the mahaiaja Moga, was instituted in commemoration of the 
foundation of a Saka empire after the demise of Mithradates 11 , so that the year 78 
could not fall earlier than about xo n c, and it is, in this connexion, of interest that 
Sir John Marshall has, from archaeological reasons, approximately dated the record in 
17 B c' 

The copper-plate of the year 78 is not the only inscription dated in this era, and not 
the oldest one At Maira in the Salt Range, about 100 miles to the south of Taxila, 
a KharoshthI inscription has been found m an ancient veil, which is, it is true, too 
defaced to be utilized with confidence, but which seems to agree with the Taxila plate 
in palaeography It seems to be dated in the }car 58, and it is possible that it 
contains the word Moasa, 1 e the name of the same ruler who is mentioned in the 
Taxila plate 

Then there is an inscription from Tatebjang, ten miles south of Taxila, which is 
dated in the year 68, but w-hich does not contain any royal name, and, further, we have 
three old inscriptions from the Hazara district One of them, w’htch has been found 
at Mansehra, is certainly dated in the year 68, while the others, which are still tn 
situ at Shahdaur in the Agror valley, cannot be dated with certainty One of them 
perhaps belongs to the year 60 and mentions a rajan Damijada, whose name is follow’ed 
by a word w'hich seems to begin with sala, i e he or the era used by him seem to be 
referred to the Sakas We may assume that Damijada was a local ruler in Hazara 
under the suzerainty of the ‘ King of Kings ’ 

The other Shahdaur inscription is also dated, but the date cannot be made out 
It seems to contain the name Aya and may be somewhat later than the Taxila 
plate 


Saka"*^ From these records we can draw the inference that the Saka empire in Maues’ 

in the ^ comprised the country about Taxila, including the Hazara district in the north, 

Panjab and probably extending southwards along the Indus Old KharoshthI inscriptions have 
also been found at Pathyar and Kanhiara in Kangra, at Karnal and at Mathura, and it 
IS possible that Saka suzerainty was acknowledged in these districts as w'ell, but it is 
hardly possible to draw the eastern frontier-hne of the empire 
Saka We have seen that subordinate rulers, such as Damijada, held sw'ay in the provinces 

kshatrapas of the empire, and such local governors are usually styled kshatrapas We know the 
names of several such chiefs 

The Taxila copper-plate of the year 78 mentions Liaka Kusuluka, w'ho is charac- 
terize as a Lshaha^ata and as kshatrapa of Chukhsa, 1 e probably the present Chachh, 
immediately west of Taxila 

shaharata The designation kshaharata is well known from a different part of India It is 


^ JRAS, 1914, pp 98411 
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used about some members of another Saka dynasty, the so-called Western Kshatrapas 
of Kathiawar and Malava In a Nasik inscription of the 19th year of Sin Pulumayi^ 
a KItakhai alavasa, 1 e evidently Kshahai atavamia, is mentioned, and it is perhaps most 
probable that kshahai ata was the name of a family or clan “ 

The term knsuknka is also known from other sources Liaka Kusuluka is evidently Kusuluka 
the same person who has issued coins with the legend AIAKO KOZOYAO These coins 
are imitations of those of Eucratides,^ but we are no more justified to draw chronological 
conclusions from this fact than in the case of Maues 

The Greek spelling shows that the actual sound was kiizilla, and this Imzula is 
possibly the name of a family, as suggested bj' Professor Lilders,'* in which case the 
Kuzulas must have belonged to the larger group of the Kshaharatas 

We shall see later on that the same designation ko^ov\o is used about the oldest of 
the Kushanas, who came to India not via the Indus country, but from the north-west 
It IS therefore probable that Liaka was descended from the ancient Saka rulers of Ki-pm, 
and that his family had not come to India from Seistan 

There is another detail which seems to point in the same direction Liaka had a JaUva 
son, Patika, wlio seems to be spoken of in the copper-plate as a jailva, and this jaiiva is 
most probably the same title which is used by the early Kushana ruler designated Ko^ouAo 
in the forms ^aoor, yavu^a We learn from Chinese sources that this title was used in a 
series of principalities extending from Wakhan and tow'ards Kabul, i e in, and in the 
neighbourhood of, Ki-pin 

We shall see below that there is some reason for assuming that also Maues belonged 
to the old Sakas of the north-west 

The jailva Patika is evidently the same person w’ho occurs as the mahakshah ava Patika 
Kusuhia Paltka in the most important record which we possess of the Sakas in India, 
the inscriptions engraved on a sandstone capital from Mathura, the so-called Lion 
Capital Dr Fleet held this Patika to be another person, but the use of the same 
designation Knsulua, by the mahakshatrapa Patika and by the father of the jauva Patika 
IS a puon in favour of identifying them, and we should only be justified in separating 
them if It could be shown that they cannot be identified, which is by no means the case 
The Lion Capital contains the names of several Saka chiefs who are not knowm from 
other sources, such as the kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika,® the kshatrapa Khardaa, Takshila 
Kronina, and perhaps Khala^amu^a And it mentions the local dynasty of Mathura and 
also 7 i yiivai aja 

The local Saka ruler of Mathura was the mahakshatrapa Rajula He is certainly Rajula 
identical with the mahakshatrapa RajQvula of the Brahml inscription on the Mora stone- 
slab in the Mathura Museum,’ and w'lth the ruler whose coins are imitated from those of 
Strato II and bear the Greek legend BACIAEWC CWTHPOC PAIY BACIA€I, where 
VaivpaaiXii may be a semi-Greek rendering of Rajuvula,® on the obverse, and the 
Kharoshthi text api aiihatachaki asa kshatiapasa Rajuvulasa on the reverse Other 
coins bear the Brahml legend viahakhatapasa Rajubnlasa 

’ Lp Tud , VIII, p 60 

- It IS, however, possible that kshahai dta stands for kshahai ai ata, where kshahai a may be a 
dialect form of kshatra 

^ Cf Cunningham, Numisvtatic Chiomcle, 3rd senes, ix, 1889, p 308, Plate \lli, 9 
^ SBAW, 1922, p 261 ® JRAS, 1913, p 1001 

® A com bearing the name Mevakn has been traced by Professor Rapson, JRAS, 1894, p 548 
’ Luders, List, no 14 

® Cf Andreas in Luders, SBAW, 1913, pp 424 ^ 
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Such features do not point to a high age, and, according to Sir John Marshall, ‘ the 
stratification of finds at Taxila seems to show that this ruler belongs to the beginning of 

Sodasa This dating, which is in thorough agreement with the results arrived at above, is 

also supported by other evidence The inscription on the capital contains the name of 
Raiula’s son, the kshatrapa ^udasa, and this ^udasa is certainly identical with a chief 
whose coins bear the Brahmi legend wahaUtatapasa putasa Uiatapasa Sodasasa and who 
IS mentioned in two Brahmi inscriptions,’ one, froni the Jail Mound, mentioning the 
trc3surcr of tlic 7)t(th(ihsJi(i() cipd ooniclcisn.) tlic otlicrj from ICtinlvcili 

Tila, being dated m the year 72’ and during the reign of the svnmm mahaLshalt apa 
^odasa The date must evidently be leferred to the Vikrama era and consequently 
corresponds to a D 15, and tins dating is supported by the style of the carving on the 
stone, which Sir John Marshall assigns to the beginning of the Christian era 

It will be seen that we have two different titles, kshaltapa and mahaLshati apa, the 
latter being evidently the higher one, and we get the impression that a kshatrapa might, 
in the ordinary course of events, advance to the higher position after the demise of his 
predecessor Such was certainly the case in the later Saka dynasty of the Western 
Kshatrapas,® where kshatrapas as well as mahakshatrapas seem to have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of a ‘King of Kings’, as was certainly the case uith the mahrikshatrapa 
Kharapallana, who is mentioned m a Brahmi inscription of the third year of tlie Kushana 
emperor Kanishka and in another undated record from Sarnath * 

We have not, however, any indication to show that such was the state of things 
from the very beginning of the Saka empire The title mahakshati apa is met with for 
the first time on the Mathura Lion Capital and the coins of Rnjula The kshatrapas 
Hagana and Hagamasha, who may have been Ins predecessors, only use the inferior 
title, and the same is the case with Liaka Kusuluka It is therefore possible that the 
higher title was not introduced long before the time of the Lion Capital In other words, 
we are perfectly justified in drawing the inference that a certain period, saj' five to ten 
years, must have intervened between the date of the Lion Capital, vhen ^odasa was 
kshatrapa as subordinate to his father, the mahakshatrapa, and ad 15, when he had 
succeeded his father in the higher position as viahaksktal} apa But w’C have no a pttoji 
right to assert that a comparatively longer interval must separate the Lion Capital from 
the Taxila copper-plate of the year 78, to make it possible for Liaka Kusuluka to rise 
from kshatrapa to mahakshatrapa, and for his son, Patika, to become first kshatrapa and 
then mahakshatrapa It is just as probable, or even more probable, that at the time of 
the copper-plate there were no mahakshatrapas at all, but only kshatrapas, the lower 
position being that of ^Gjauva And, as a matter of fact, there are some indications to 
show that the introduction of the title mahakshatrapa coincided with the abolition of 
the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’, that at, or shortly before, the date of the Lion Capital 
the united Saka empire was replaced by a federation of Saka chiefs, the most important 
of whom assumed the title mahakshatrapa 

Sakapower , events narrated in the Kalakacharj'akathanaka seem to bear witness to a con- 
si erable decrease of the Saka power in consequence of Vikramaditya’s success From 


Decrease of 
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^ ASIAR, 1914-15, p 27 

■* Cf Luders, Bp Ind , ix, pp 343 ff Professor 
575, reads the year as 43 
‘ The Cambridge Htsioiy of India, j, p 633 
® Cf Rapson, WK, p c f 


’ Luders, List, nos 59 and 82 

Rapson, The Cambiidgc Histoiy of India, t. 
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the use of Brahml m com legends and inscriptions and of the Vikrama era by the 
kshatrapas of Mathura we may infer that the national reassertion which took place in 
Malava also made itself felt m Mathura And danger was also threatening from another 
direction 

As we shall see later on, the Parthian empire, which suffered great losses after the 
demise of Mitliradates II, soon began to recover, and one year before the date of the 
Taxila copper-plate an attempt was made to replace the reckoning of the Sakas by a new, 
Parthian, era And some few years later we find Parthian rulers established in the Panjab 

The Sakas seem to have been unable to resist the increasing pressure, and it may be 
surmised that an attempt was made to find recompensation m the east, by tightening 
the grip the Sakas held on Mathura The Lion Capital makes mention of military 
camps, and it is possible that it contains a reference to funeral solemnities after the death 
of King Moga If the reading and interpretation of the difficult passage which seems to 
contain Moga’s name is accepted, it seems necessary to infer that the Lion Capital was 
put up on the occasion of a military expedition, during which the ‘King of Kings’ was 
killed or died 

The inscriptions on the Lion Capital twice mention a yuvai dja, i e heir-apparent, Yuvaraja 
Kharaosta, who seems to have been a person of some consequence, because the principal Kharaosta 
donor mentioned in the record, the chief queen of the mahakshatrapa Rajula, takes care 
to define her relationship to him, and because it is expressly mentioned that he is giving 
his assent to the donations 

There can hardly be any doubt about the identity of this Kharaosta with the ksha- 
trapa Kharahostcs, whose coin legends have been dealt with by Professors Rapson ^ and 
Luders ® The Greek legend is XAPAHnCTEl CATPAPEI APIA YDY, and the KharoshthI 
Kshali apasa /; a K/iat aostasa A ; lasa (or once Of iasa) put) asa The meaning of the 
syllable p) a, which Luders explained as an abbreviation of pi ativid but which may also 
be a reflex of pi acJiakshasa, which is used in Strato’s coin legends, does not interest us 
in the present connexion The importance of the com legends rests with the fact that 
they show' that Kharaosta was not the son of Rajula, as has sometimes been assumed, 
but q{ Ai la The inscription on the Lion Capital has usually been interpreted to mean 
that he was the son of Rajula’s chief queen, w'ho must accordingly formerly have married 
Alta This very queen mentions her mother and her father’s mother as associated m 
the donation registered, in addition to Kharaosta, who further has at his side a younger 
prince {kuvmia) Khalamasa and a joungest brother (iamt/ia) Maja, and cannot have 
been quite joung at the time of the record, being besides, as already indicated, a person 
of consequence If he were about thirty years old, his mother could hardly be much 
less than fifty, and her mother again tow'ards seventy, and even she had a mother-m-law 
alive Moreover the general construction of the inscription seems to show that Rajula’s 
queen w'as the daughter and not the mother of t\\Gyuvai dja Kharaosta That such was 
the case seems also to follow from the fact that she as well as he are characterized as 
Kaiinita, for such designations are inherited from the father and not from the mother 

It will be seen that Kharaosta cannot be characterized z^yuvaidja m his quality as 
the heir apparent of the mahakshatrapa Rajula The latter’s son and co-regent, who in 
due course succeeded him, w’as the kshatrapa ^odasa The title ynvaidja must bear 
reference to something different from the position as kshatrapa or mahakshatrapa, and 
so far as I can see, there can only be the question of the imperial throne In other 
words, Kharaosta was the legal heir of Moga And that was apparently the reason 


1 JRAS, 1905, pp 792 ff 


- SBAW, 1913, pp 423 f 
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why Rajula had married his daughter and made her his chief queen he ^vamcd to 

strengthen his position among the Saha leaders 

At the time of the Lion Capital the state of things was apparently as follows 
Maues, the King of Kings, was no more, and the yuvaraja, Kharaosta, had not been in- 
stalled’as his successor One of the Saka chiefs had married Kharaosta's daughter, and, 
if Kharaosta was to die without male issue, he might reasonably hope that the imperial 
title would, in due course, pass over to liis family It is conceivable that the other 
chiefs were' little pleased at this prospect And, at all events, there is nothing to show 
that the title ‘ King of Kings’ was continued with the Sakas after the demise of Maues 
Instead of installing the yuvaraja as ‘ King of Kings the Saka chiefs seem to have 
established a federation, with the two most important ones, Palika and Rajula, as maha- 
kshatrapas, and subordinate kshatrapas in other provinces Patika probably held sway 
in the old province of his father, in Chukhsa, which included Taxila, and it seems 
probable that Mevaki Miyika, whose name is associated ivith Ins in the inscription, was 
his co-regent and perhaps his son, just as Rajula’s son, ^odasa, was associated with his 
father as kshatrapa in the Mathura country In Ta\ila the Sakas were soon afterwards 
replaced by Parthian rulers In Mathura ^odasa was still maliakshatrapa in the jear 
A D 15 

I therefore think that the title maliakshatrapa was not introduced before the death 
of Maues, and that its introduction bears W'ltness to the first stages of a dismemberment 
of the Saka empire m the Panjab, followung about half a century after the defeat of the 
Sakas in Malava at the hand of Vikramaditya 

We still have to consider the question about Kharaosta’s claim to tlie position as 
‘King of Kings ’ He was not the son of Maues, but of another person, Arta or Orta, 
who is not known from other sources Now w’c know from the history of the Western 
Kshatrapas that the succession among the Sakas sometimes passed from the ruling 
prince to his brother^ It is accordingly possible that Arta was a brother of Maues and 
was destined to succeed him, but died before him, wherefore the right of succession was 
transferred to his son Kharaosta But then w e may infer that Maues was, like Kharaosta, 
a Kainma And if we bear in mind that mb becomes w, i e ww, in the dialect of the 
Kharoshthi Dhammapada, and that u is used for the common ff in ^udasa in tlie Lion 
Capital inscriptions, can very well represent a Skr kambojaka, 1 e Kharaosta 

and Maues would belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch 
which came to India from Seistan 

The history of the first Saka empire m India can accordingly be reconstructed as 
follows Shortly after the death of Mithradates II m 88 ii c the Sakas of Seistan made 
themselves independent of Parthia and started on a career of conquest, which took them 
to the Indus country One of these events was commemorated through the establish- 
rnent of a Saka era beginning, as I sliall trj' to show’ below, about 84 u c Later on, 
a out 60 B c , the Sakas had extended their dominion to W'hat the Kalakacharyakathanaka 
calls the Hindukade^a, 1 e the lower Indus country, and thence to Kathiawar and Malava, 
w t ably introduced their national era In 57/56 b c they were here ousted 

y 1 'rama itya, who celebrated his victory by establishing an era of his ow'n, w'hich 
out seventy years later, find used in Mathura The centre of gravity in the Saka 
transferred to the Panjab and further to the east, and we find a Saka 
om e nort west, Maues, as bearer of the imperial title He continued the 

Bombay, 1900) pp ^ ' Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Eatly History of India, 
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use of the Saka era, -wliich we find employed as far north as Hazara But soon 
the Parthians began to reassert themselves in the west, and the Sakas sought recompense 
m the east in an expedition towards Mathura, their second stronghold in the north 
During this expedition Maues died, and after him there was no more a Saka ‘King of 
Kings’, but only kshatrapas and mahakshatrapas The Kalakacharyakathanaka speaks 
of a Saka reconquest, 135 years after Vikramadit3a, and we shall have to occupy our- 
selves with tins reconquest later on But for the time being the unity and strength of 
the Saka empire had been broken 

With regard to the nationality of these old Sakas we have very little evidence, but Nationality 
such as there is, is to tlie effect that they were Iranians, speaking a language related to 
that of the Kushanas and the ancient Iranian inhabitants of the southern oases of 
Chinese Turkestan 

I have already mentioned the name saia and the designations jajlva and kusiiluka, 
and if Lavuiia corresponds to Skr Lambojaka, it is worth while remembering that we 
know from Yaska (Naig 11 2) and the Mahabhashya^ that the Kambojas said kavah for 
‘ he goes ’, and this base is the same as in the modern Persian shudan 

The title sahanu sain occurring in the Kalakacharyakathanaka is Prakntized and the 
shahanu shahi of the Allahabad pra^asti is certainly a more correct rendering of the Saka 
title The vord shahi is clearly Iranian, and the terminations t of the nominative 
singular and amt of the genitive plural are the same as in KhotanI Saka, where, however, 
the corresponding word is shaii and not shahi 

Also many of the names of individual Sakas are clearly Iranian, as shown by 
Professors Thomas - and Luders * And the name which they use about their country in 
the Lion Capital inscriptions, viz Sak{i)asfana, is just as unmistakably Iranian 

We have seen that the imperial Sakas cannot be traced after Maues, and I have Parthians 
already indicated that I look on this development as the result of a Parthian expansion 
towards the Panjab This is not in accordance w'lth the view held by other scholars, 
who look on the Saka and Parthian rulers of India as closely connected with each other 
Vincent Smith has proposed'' to designate all those rulers as Parthians, and Professor 
Rapson holds a similar opinion 

After having explained how the struggle between the kings of Parthia and the 
Scythians was brought to an end by Mithradates II, who secured the suzerainty over the 
old Saka settlements in Seistan and Kandahar, the latter scholar goes on to say ® ‘ In 
these subordinate governments Parthians (Pahlavas) and Scythians (6akas) were so 
closely associated that it is not always possible to distinguish between them the same 
family includes both Parthian and Scythian names It is therefore little more than a 
convenient nomenclature which labels the princes of the family of Maues, who invaded 
the lower Indus valley, as 6akas, and those of Vonones, w'ho ruled over Drangiana 
(Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar), as Pahlavas In fact, all through the period of 
5 aka and Pahlava rule the countries to the west and east of the Indus were governed 
by members of the same royal house There w'ere normally three contemporary rulers 
of royal rank — a King of Kings associated with some junior member of his family in 
Iran, and a King of Kings in India, and the subordinate ruler in Iran usually became 
in due course King of Kings in India ’ 

So far as I can see, there is no clear evidence in support of this view, and it is not 

* Ed Kiclhorn, 1, 9^'’ 

^ SB \W, 1913, pp 406 (T 
“ 1 c , p 568 
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a pi ton very likely that the Sakas and the Parthians should have dropped their old 
quarrels after the Sakas had made themselves independent of Parthia, as shown by their 
Lumption of the imperial title, or after the Parthians had succeeded in re-estabhshing 
their suzerainty in the east It is much moic probable that the old contrast 
remained 

We do not know much about the history of Parthia after Mitliradates II > Tigranes 
of Armenia is known to have annexed parts of the P,arthian empire about the time 
when the Sakas asserted their independence About tlie king Sinatruccs, wlio seems to 
have been ruling between 77 and 70 b c , we learn from Lucian (Macrob 15) that he had 
been staying with the Sakaraukai before he was summoned back to Parthia 

His son Phraates III (70-57 n c} was able to some extent to retrieve the fortunes 
of Parthia. and under his sons, Mitliradates HI ( 57-54 i> c) and Orodes I (57-37 B c), 
the imperial title King of Kings again makes its appearance on Parthian coins 

Tins increase of Arsacid power was evidently also felt in Seistan, and about the 
beginning of the Christian era we find that the Parthian empire comprised the whole 
country from Herat and eastwards, including Seistan, but nothing to the cast of 
Arachosia Vincent Smitli gives the follow'ing eastern provinces after Isidor of 
Charax “ (i) Aria, w’lth its capital ‘Alexandria among the Arlans’, the modern Herat, 
(2) the country of the Anauoi, being a segment of Aria, wuth its chief town Phra, the 
modern Farrah , (3) Zarangiana or Drangiana, lying farther south, E long 60°, N lat 
3i°-32°, to the east of the Hamun or Zareh Lake , (4) Sakastana, to the south-east of 
the last, including Sigal, the ^aka capital, a province to the north of the Helmund river, 
and, lastly, (5) Arachosia, which the Parthians called White India (’IiSikij XtvKtj), with its 
capital Alexandropohs, the modern Kandahar So far extended, says Isidor, the realm 
of the Parthians ^ 

We here get information about a state of things when tlie Gandhara country was 
not subject to Parthian rule, while Seistan had been reduced We do not know whether 
this expansion had already been effected during the reigns of Mitliradates III and 
Orodes I, but we shall see presently that a further expansion eastwards seems to have 
taken place about the times of Christ This latter expansion, however, was apparently 
more the consequence of internal troubles within the Parthian empire, as had been the 
case when the Sakas set up an independent king, than of the increased pow'er of the 
Parthian emperor 

Orodes I was to all appearances a powerful ruler, who was able to assert his pow'er 
against the Roman legions Crassus was defeated at Carrhae in 53 b c , and Syria was 
invaded in 40 b c But the Romans soon got the upper hand, and the Parthians had to 
give up Syria 

Orodes was put to death by his son Phraates IV (38-2 11 c), w’ho was engaged in 
war against Rome till peace was restored m 36 b c The relations betw'een the tw'O 
powers were then comparatively friendly for some time, and w'e hear that Phraates sent 
his four sons to Rome about 10 b c 

We hear, on the other hand, about internal troubles in Parthia Justin (xhi 5) 
^ys t at raates was banished by the Parthians on account of his cruelties, and that 
in ates was made king in his stead Dio states (h 18) that Phraates regained his 
rone in 30 b c , when Tiridates fled for protection to Augustus, w'ho was then in Syria 
ing to Justin, owever, the flight of Tiridates took place w'hen Augustus was in 


1 Cf Wroth, 1 c, pp XXXI ff 
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Spam, 1 e 27-25 b c According to Josephus {A 7 ti yud xvi 8 4) there was a new rival 
king Mithradates in 12-9 b c 

Phraates IV was murdered by his son, Phraataces (3 b c -A D 4), who was expelled 
by the Parthian nobles and fled to Roman territory m A d 4 

The nobles then placed Orodes II (ad 4-6) on the throne, but according to 
Josephus (xviii 2 4) his cruelty soon led to his being assassinated Then followed a 
time of internal war and bloodshed, till the Parthian nobles sent envoys to Rome and 
brought back Vonones I (a d 8-12), the eldest son of Phraates IV, as king of Parthia 
Vonones, however, proved too refined and effeminate for his subjects, and a rival king 
appeared m the person of Artabanus III, who finally ousted Vonones and remained on 
the throne till a d 40 

The further development m Parthia proper does not concern us m this connexion Parthians m 
It was during the troubled reign of Phraates IV that we seem to meet with Parthian ^ 
rulers m north-western India 

The oldest of them is apparently the ruler called Azes, Azihses m the Greek, and Azes, 

Aya, Ayihsha m the Kharoshthi com legends His name seems to occur, m the form 
Ayasa, m connexion with' an illegible date, m an old inscription from Shahdaur, which 
has been mentioned above The figures giving the year are, however, entirely defaced, 
so that the inscription cannot be utilized for chronological purposes The stratification 
at Taxila, on the other hand, clearly shows that Azes, Azihses, succeeded Maues as ruler 
there 

The coins bearing these names are found 111 great abundance m the Panjab, but do 
not appear to have been unearthed to the west of Bimaran near J alalabad 

They present a great variety of types and also the legends differ The obverse 
legend /3ao-tXecoy ^acriXimv fieydXov AZDY IS coupled with Kharoshthi legends of the same 
meaning on the reverse , maharajasa mahalasa Ayasa, makai ajasa rajatajasa 7 nahatasa 
Ayasa, 777 alta 7 ajasa rajatirajasa 77 iaJiata<ia Ayasa, 77 iaharajasa 7 nahatasa dli 7 am 7 kasa 
rajahrajasa Ayasa In some cases, however, the reverse legend runs 77 iaha 7 ajasa raja- 
7 ajasa 77 tahatasa Aythshasa Similarly we have, on the obverse, the legend ^ao-iXeas 
/SacriXeeu^ fifydXov AZIA120Y, and on the reverse 77 iaharajasa rajahrajasa (or, raja 7 ajasd) 

77 iahatasa Aythshasa, but also 7 /iaharajasa 7 ajat ajasa mahatasa Ayasa 

From this state of things Mr Vincent Smith ^ infers that there were two kings of 
the name of Azes, probably related as grandfather and grandson, separated by Azihses, 
who was probably the son of Azes I and the father of Azes II ‘ The proof’, he says, 

‘that there were two kings of Taxila named Azes is easy Azes I struck a few coins, of 
which three specimens are recorded, bearing his own name m Greek on the obverse, and 
that of his successor, Azihses or Ayihsha, in KharosthI, on the reverse The coins 
struck by Azihses as independent king m his own name alone are numerous and various 
One silver com of his with his name m Greek on the obverse exhibits the name of Azes 
(Aya) m KharosthI on the reverse These coins, when considered together, prove 
that' Azihses, before his accession to independent power, was the subordinate viceregal 
colleague of an Azes, and that an Azes, similarly, was subsequently the subordinate 
viceregal colleague of king Azihses It is obvious that the two princes named Azes 
cannot be identical, and that they must be distinguished as Azes I and II This 
necessary inference is fully confirmed by minute examination of the immense mass of 
coins bearing the name of Azes alone, which readily fall into two classes — one well 
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executed, with good Greek legends, the other semi-barbarous witli debased, and often 
corrupt, Greek legends 

On this Mr Whitehead ’ remarks ‘Whether this evidence by itself is weighty 
enouo-h to warrant so important <a conclusion is a matter of opinion I know it is 
generally held that Azes came before Aziliscs, but the coins are so far our only testimony, 
and the silver coins of Azihses are better executed and earlier m style tlian those of 
Azes The best didrachms of Azes compare unfavourably with the fine silver coins of 
Azihses with Zeus obverse and Dioskoiiroi reverse, and with other rare silver types 
of Azihses If Azihses preceded Azes, tlicn, following Mr Vincent Smith, we must 
have Azihses I and Azihses II, instead of Azes 1 and A/cs II 1 he differences m type 
and style between the abundant issues of A/cs can be adequately explained by reasons 
of locality alone, opeiating through a long reign ’ 

I quite agree with Mr Wliitchcad in his criticism Mr Vincent Smith’s argument 
is based on the supposition that Professor Thomas was not right in explaining ’ Azes as 
a short form of Azihses, an explanation which leads us to the conclusion that Azes and 
Azihses was one and the same person, that we have neither two kings of the name Azes 
nor two kings of the name Azihses, a conclusion which seems to follow’ with necessity 
from a consideration of the com legends discussed by Mr Smitli When wc find jSacAear 
neydt\ov AZOV on the obverse and mafia) ajasa injaiajasa mafiatasa Aytltshasa on 
the reverse of some coins, and fia<rtk(<o^ /ityaXov AZIAI20Y on the obverse and ma/ia- 
rajasa {lajaiaja^a mahatasa Ayasa on the reverse of others, the use of the imperial 
title on both sides raises a strong presumption in favour of identifying the two names 

And, as a matter of fact, there does not seem to be room for more than one king 
betw'een Moga, W'ho was on the tlirone in the year yS of an era which cannot begin 
earlier than 88 u c, and Guduvhara, the successor of Azcs-Azihses, w’ho was on the 
throne in the year 103, tliere being no apparent or likely reason for considering the era 
of the Guduvhara inscription as different from that used m the Moga record. 

It has usually been assumed that Azes belonged to the same dynasty as Manes 
This opinion cannot, however, so far as I can see, be reconciled with what can be 
inferred from our sources Manes was certainly' a Saka, w'hilc Azes seems to have been 
a Parthian That follow's from a senes of coins, which bring him into connexion w'ltli a 
ruling family whose oldest representative bears the name Vonones 

According to Sir A Cunningham,* ‘ the coins of Vonones and his family come 
chiefly from the ancient Arachosia, or Kandahar and Ghazni Some of them have also 
been found in Sistan, the ancient Drangiana A few liave been obtained at Kabul, but 
as not a single specimen ivas got at Begram by Masson, during his three years’ collection, 
It seems almost certain that Vonones could not have ruled there For a similar reason 
the family of Vonones could not have ruled for any' time in the Panjab, as their coins are 
very rarely found there’ 

There can be no doubt that Vonones was a Parthian The name is, as we shall 
see, we from the list of Parthian kings There are, as we have seen, indications 

to s ow t at e and his family for some time held sw'ay m Kabul, ^ and we have every' 

reason or assuming that it was this Parthian dynasty which overthrew the Greek 
dominion in Anana « 

Some of these coins have, on the obverse, the Greek legend ^aa-iXem PaaiXim 
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/leydXov ONnNOY, and on the reverse, m KharoshthT letters, either mahm ajabhrata 
dhraimkasa Spalahoi asa or Spalahoraputrasa d/ti aimasa Spalagadamasa , others give 
CTTAAYPIDC SiKaiov dSiX(pov rov /SatriXecoy on the obverse and ^palahorapidrasa dhi amiasa 
•Spalagadamasa on the reverse Finally there is a series of coins showing the name 
Spalirises Some have the legends /Sao-iMoiy dSeXfov CTTAAIPICOY and maharajabhrata 
din amiasa Spain tsasa, others ^aa-Xitov ^aa-iXecos fityaXov CTTAAIPICOY and maharajasa 
mahatakasa Spain isasa, and others, finally, ^ao-iXems /leydXov jjTTAAIPICOY ^ and maha- 
i ajasa mahaiaLsa Ayasa 

One specimen of the coins of the King of Kings, the great Spalirises (p loi, no 2 
in Gardner’s catalogue) has been restruck on a copper com of Spalvns and ^palagadama 
In Professor Gardner’s catalogue it is stated that the original coin was issued in the 
names of Vonones and ^palahora or ^palagadama, but Mr Allan has kindly examined 
the com for me and corrected this statement Spalirises is, therefore, evidently later 
than Spalyris 

The name Vonones occurring m some of these legends is, as remarked above, 
known from the imperial dynasty of Parthia One of the sons of Phraates IV who were 
sent to Rome about 10 b c had this name, and he was, as we have seen, later on placed 
on the imperial throne of Parthia His dated coins range between a d 8/9 and 11/12 
We also know of another emperor, Vonones II, who does not seem to have left any 
coins According to Tacitus [Annals xii 14) his reign was short and inglorious, and 
his accession took place m a d 51 

It has usually been considered impossible to identify either of these kings with 
the ruler mentioned on the coins under discussion, who has been described as an old 
king of Drangiana and Arachosia 

According to Professor Rapson ^ the use of the imperial title shows that he must 
be later than the reign of Mithradates II ‘The most trustworthy evidence as to the 
date of Vonones is supplied by the coins of Spalirises, “the king’s brother” If “the 
king”, who IS not named, was Vonones himself, as is usually assumed, the earlier 
coins of Spalirises, 1 e those struck by him before he became suzerain of eastern Iran 
m succession to Vonones, may perhaps afford a valuable historical indication There 
are two classes of these In the first, Spalirises appears alone as “ the king’s brother” 
W'lthout any distinctly royal title In the second, he as senior (Greek legend) is associated 
with Azes as junior (Kharoshthi legend), both of them bearing the subordinate or 
viceregal title, “ Great King” Vonones was evidently reigning as Great King of Kings 
at this time The relationship of Azes to Spalirises is not expressed m the Kharoshthi 
legend , and in such cases it seems to be assumed that the junior is the son of the senior 
othenvise, 1 e when the junior is a brother or a nephew, the relationship is stated We 
may conclude, then, that this Azes was most probably the son of Spalirises and the 
nephew of Vonones, and we may identify him with Azes II, who afterwards became 
suzerain of N -W India and ended his reign in A D 19 Vonones was at least a 
generation earlier , that is to say, he appears to have been contemporary with Azihses 
and possibly with Azes I Until more definite evidence can be discovered, he may be 
supposed to have begun his reign r 30 b c It seems impossible, therefore, to identify 
him with Vonones I of Parthia (a d 8-1 1) 

‘ The family of Vonones is one m which the two ruling elements of eastern Iran have 

1 Whitehead, 1 c , p 144', draws attention to the fiist letter of the king’s name, which, he says, 
seems to foreshadow the use of the new letter p {sli) on the coins of Kanishka 
M c , pp 57a ff 
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been blended The name of Vonones himself is distinctly Parthian , but the names of 
his brothers, Spalahores and Spalirises, and of his brothers’ sons, Spalagadames and Azes, 
are Sct'thian For the sake of convenience we may call this family Pahlava , in order 
to distinguish It from the better known “ Parthian” dynasty in Ctesiphon, although m 
reality the two terms are etymologically identical 

* A characteristic feature of the coins of Vonones and his family is the association 
of the Great King of Kings with the viceroy of Arachosia, whose relationship to the 
suzerain is sometimes expressed in the Kharoshthl legend of the ; everse Thus Vonones 
ruled conjointly with his brother, Spalahores, and with his nephew Spalagadames, the 
son of Spalahores If we may assume with Mr Whitehead that the Scythian name, 
Spalahores (^palahora), appears in a Greek guise as Spalyris, this brother of Vonones 
and his son also ruled conjointly as viceioys over the district of Arachosia in which coins 
bearing the type of Euthydemus, “Heracles seated”, were current This district had 
formerly been under the direct government of the Great King of Kings, Azihses 

‘The lev type of the coins which Spalirises issued as the successor of Vonones in 
the suzerainty of eastern Iran is “ Zeus enthroned ” , and, as it is evidently borrowed 

from the coins of Hermaeus, it may perhaps be interpreted as an indication that the 
kingdom of Kabul had now passed from the Yavanas to the Pahlavas If so, it would 
appear that this last stronghold of Yavana power had yielded to an invasion of the 
Pahlavas of Kandahar ’ 

There are some details in Professor Rapson’s argument to which it seems difficult 
to agree 

I do not understand why the names ^palahora, Spalagadama, ^palin^a, and Azes 
are said to be Scythian and not Parthian Professor 1 homas ' expresses himself with 
the utmost reserve and is inclined to consider the three first of them as Pan-Iranic At 
the present state of our knowledge we are quite entitled to put all these rulers down as 
Parthians, not only Vonones, about whose Parthian nationality there has never been 
any doubt, but also his brothers and their sons And there does not seem to be any 
reason for doubting that Azes, who was the co-regent of ^paliri^a, is identical with the 
successor of Maues in Panjab and the north-western frontier province, ivho was accord- 
ingly a Parthian and not a Saka 

It is more difficult to settle the question about date 

Attention has been drawn to the varying shape of the Greek omikron on Greek and 
Scytho Parthian coins On the older Greek ones and on those of Maues it is always 
round On some of the later Greek coins, e g those of Hippostratus, and on those of 
Azes, the square form begins to be used in addition to the round one The same change 
took place on Parthian coins during the reign of Orodes I (57—38 B c), and the inference 
has therefore been drawn that coins showing the square o cannot be earlier than about 
40 B c 

Professor Rapson, however , rightly remarks ^ that this test must be applied with 
caution Square forms are also found earlier and seem to be characteristic of certain 
regions To infer, on the other hand, from the use of the round 0 on coins that they are 
older than about 40 b c would be still less justified The coins of the Vonones group 
all have the round but so have those of the Parthian emperor, Vonones I (a d 8-1 1) 
It seems to me that the date assigned to the East-Iranian Vonones by Professor 
apson, c 30 B c , IS a little too early If ^paliri^a was his brother, the imitation of 
the coins of Hermaeus points to a somewhat later date Though this, the last, Greek 

* JRAS, 1906, pp 208 f 
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king, may have ruled for a long period, Professor Rapson can hardly be right in assuming ^ 
that he ‘ may have been reigning for some time before or after c 40 b c ’ We shall see 
later on that Hermaeus was, for some time of his reign, associated with the Kushana 
ruler Kujula Kadphises, who did not start on his career before about a D 25 

In such circumstances we must ask ourselves if it is not possible to identify the 
East-Iranian Vonones with the Parthian emperor, Vonones I When the latter mounted 
the throne of Parthia in succession to his father in a d 8, he does not seem to 
have been a )fOung man We learn from Tacitus’ Annals \\ 2 that he was not fond 
of hunting and riding, and that he preferied to be carried about in a litter The 
Parthians soon got disgusted and called in Artabanus III, who was of Arsacid blood 
but was living with the Dahae Vonones took refuge with the Aimenians, who made 
him king in a d 16 The Roman governor of Syria, however, reduced him to nominal 
power, and later on, at the request of Artabanus, he was removed to Cilicia, and, when 
he attempted to escape, he was killed in a d 19 

If we assume that he was then about sixty years old, he would have been about fifty 
when he was placed on the Parthian throne, and such an age might reasonably be in 
ferred from Tacitus’ narrative 

We have already seen that his father Phraates IV sent him and his brothers to 
Rome about 10 B c It is hardly likely that this was merely the outcome of paternal 
affection and anxiety for the safety of the princes It looks more like an exile 

Phraates’ favourite wife, the Italian slave-girl Musa, whom Augustus had presented 
to him, seems to have exercised considerable influence, and she would naturally do what 
she could in order to secure the throne for her own son, Phraataces, in preference to his 
older half-brothers, who would, of course, be less dangerous m Rome than in Parthia 
On the other hand, the frequent internal troubles during the reign of Phraates IV 
would more than once have offered an opportunity to his sons for setting up as inde- 
pendent rulers in some part of the empire, e g in Arachosia, where we find the East- 
Iranian Vonones And if Vonones, the son of Phraates, had tried to do so, we should 
understand better why he was exiled in 10 B c 

I therefore think that the most likely inference from the available material is that 
the East-Iianian Vonones was the same person who later on became the Parthian 
emperor Vonones I Some time before 10 b c he was in charge of the eastern provinces 
and there assumed the imperial title ‘ King of Kings ’ 

This may have happened about the time when Mithradates rose against Phraates 
in 12 B c , or even earlier If we were to ascribe the coins of Vonones with ^palahora 
and ^palagadama to that period, the coins of Spalyris and ^palagadama would belong to 
about the same time After Vonones had been sent to Rome in 10 B c , we should then 
be inclined to date the coins issued by ‘ the great king’ {/3acr<Xei)y ^palirises and ‘ the 

great king’ (inahaiaja mahatakd) Aya, in other words Aya would have been the joint 
ruler of Arachosia and perhaps of Kabul from about 10 B c 

Later on Spahrises assumes the title ‘ King of Kings ’, Pao-iXtuv ^aa-iXevs, in the west, 
and Azes in the east And it is perhaps possible to state with some confidence when 
that latter event took place 

I have already stated above that we are m possession of information to the effect Date of 
that a Parthian ruler was established to the west of the Indus about the beginning of 
the Christian era This information is contained in a stone inscription found either at 
Takht-i-Bahl or at Shahbazgarhl and dated in the 26th year of the maharaja Guduvhara, 
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and besides m the year 103 The latter dating evidently refers to the same era which 
IS used in the Taxila copper-plate of the year 78, and which cannot, as we have seen, 

have begun before 88 B c , _ 1 1 1 n 1 

The other date, in the year 26 of the maharaja Guduvhara, has usually been 

interpreted as a regnal year of Guduvhara What actually stands on the stone is, how- 
ever, simply ‘ (during the reign) of the maharaja Guduvhara, year 26 , tvliich can just as 
well be referred to an era instituted by one of Guduvhara’s predecessors And, as we 
shall see below, such must be the case, if we are not to assume the use of another era 
in the Guduvhara inscription, different from that of the Ta\ila plate And such an 
assumption can hardly be justified, unless it can be proved that the ascription of both 
records to one and the same era leads to impossible results, which is by no means the 
case 

We know from archaeological evidence that Guduvhara’s predecessor was Aya, 
Azes, and it seems to be an unavoidable inference that the first date of the Gudu- 
vhara inscription should be reckoned from the accession of Azes, which must accordingly 
have taken place in the year 103-26, 1 e 77 ^aka era 

Now ue have already seen that the initial point of that era cannot be earlier than 
88 B c , and we shall see later on that it can, with some probability, be assigned to the 
year 84 b c The accession of Azes, or rather his assumption of the imperial title in the 
eastern provinces, would then fall in the year 7-6 B c , a date which will be found to be 
in agreement with what we have inferred from other sources 

The introduction of a new era by Azes may be interpreted to indicate that he now 
set up as an independent ruler and severed his connexion with the princes uith whom he 
had formerly been associated In such circumstances we understand that his dominions 
were not included in the list of Isidor of Charax 

On some coins bearing the obverse legend ySao-iXeoiy ^aen'Kiw jnydXov AZOV, the reverse 
has Jiudf aval inape (} asa Aspavai inasa sirategasa jayatasa The use of the Greek title 
cTTpaTTjyos IS of interest, as are also the semi-Indian form of the general’s and the purely 
Indian form of his father’s name * 

The same strategos is, on other coin-legends, associated with Azes’ successor, 
Guduvhara, whose coins have been found m great abundance in the Punjab, and at 
Begram in Charikai, north of Kabul, which district must, therefore, have passed definitely 
from Greek to Parthian rule during his reign The stratification at Taxila shows that 
he was the immediate successor of Azes, and his name, which corresponds to Persian 
Vindafarna, ‘ the winner of glory', characterizes him as a Parthian 

It has long been recognized that this Guduvhara must be identical with a king called 
Gondopharnes or Gondophernes, who plays a role in Christian tradition as associated 
with St Thomas, the apostle of India and Parthia ® It is told how the apostles divided 
the various countries between themselves, and that India fell to the lot of St Thomas 
He did not want to go, but then a merchant called Habban came as messenger, for the 
purpose of bringing back a skilled carpenter, from an Indian king whose name is given 
as Gudnaphar or Gundaphar in Syriac, Fow^a^opor, FowSidtpopos, or Fouira^opoy in Greek, 
Gundaforos or Gundoforos in Latin sources Jesus appeared to Habban and sold 


, „ word Iiidra is also contained in the name I\inyitarasa on some Taxila coins described 

by Sir John Marshall, ASIAR, 1912-13, pp 43, 49, pj.te xL, 23 , X914-15. PP 27. 3 ^. pLte XXIX, 
29 . 19^5-16, p 32, plate XXV, .0 Sir John reads Tdkaiasa e, 6 .v 

Sylvain Levi, JA, xi, i^, 1897, pp 27 ff , lA. xxxiii, 1904, pp loff , W R 
ps, , xxxu, T903, pp I 14J ff ^ Fleet, JRAS, 3905, pp 223 ff , Rapson, 1 c , pp 578 f 
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St Thomas to him for twenty silver pieces, and they started for Gudnaphar’s country 
There the king ordered the apostle to build a palace, but he spent the money in acts of 
piety, in order to build a palace not made with hands The king then cast him in 
prison Now Gad, the king’s brother, died and -was carried by the angels to heaven, 
where he beheld the palace which the apostle had built through his good works He 
was afterwards restored to life, and both he and the king were converted Later on the 
apostle proceeded to another king, whose name is given as Mazdai, Misdaios, or Misdeus, 
and an apocryphal work also brings him into connexion with a certain Labdanes, the 
sister’s son of a king to whom he went 

There can hardly be any doubt about the identity of the king Gudnaphar and the 
successor of Azes in north-western India, and we can infer that the existence of this king, 
as ruling shortly after the death of Christ, had become known to the Christian world at 
an early date 

The coins of this ruler are of various types, and also the legends vary He bears Gudu- 
the titles ‘ king saviour’ ^ and ‘ great king of kings ’,® and once® avroKpdroip And some of ® 
his coins seem to characterize him as a Guda or Gada, which may be the name Gad, 
w'hich IS applied to his brother in Christian tradition The form Gadasa has also been 
read on an intaglio and a pedestal found at Charsadda,^ where, however, the reading is 
uncertain 

The coins in question are said to come from Seistan and Kandahar,® and they have 
been dealt with by Messrs Cunningham,® Gardner,’ Rapson,® and Whitehead ® They 
show, on the obverse, the Greek legend /Sao-iXe^y ^aa-iXimv /leyay OPOArNHC, and, on the 
reverse, a KharoshthI legend which is stated to be maharajasa 7 ajatirajasa imhatasa 
Gudiivhai asa gudana'^^ (or, gitda, gada, gudanasa), and, in some specimens, gudranasa 
without Guduvharasa 

It has usually been assumed that Guda, Gudana is the name of a person, different 
from Guduvhara Cunningham was the first to think of Gad, the king’s brother, and 
Professor Rapson speaks of Gondopharnes as being associated in the subordinate rule 
as viceroy in Arachosia with Guda or Gudana, ‘ who may perhaps have been his brother’, 
and thinks that ‘ the coins on which Orthagnes still appears as chief ruler but with 
Gudana alone as his subordinate, must no doubt be assigned to the period after Gondo- 
pharnes had succeeded Azes 1 1 in the sovereignty of N -W India ’ Mr Whitehead justly 
remarks that if Gtiduvhai'asa Gudana means ‘ of Guduvhara and Gad ’, we should have 
to state that one of the names is in the genitive singular, the other in the genitive plural 
‘ On the other hand the word Gudana may be an epithet, or monetaiy denomination, or 


’ Obverse jSao-iMojy o-wr^poy YN AOcpEPPDY , reveise inaltarajasa Gudavharnasa U atarasa 
® Obverse /SacriXlcoy /SacriXecoi’ yueyaXou YNAO 0 EPOY, reveise maharaja rajahraja itadaia 
devavrada Guduvharasa, maharajasa t ajarajasa traiat asa devavi atasa Guduvharasa , obverse 
^aa-Xicos Paa-iXtcov PnNAn«t>APOY, leverse maharaja 1 ajai aja mahata \dhramid\ devavi ala 
Guduvharasa, obverse illegible, reverse mahat ajasa 1 ajaltt ajasa iratai asa Gadavhat uasa, maha- 
7 ajasa 7 ajaiir ajasa mahatasa Guduvharasa, mahai ajasa devavi atasa Guduvhai asa, dh \7 '\amta\sd\ 
api adthatcd,sd\ devavi atasa Guduvhai asa, mahai ajasa mahatasa Guduvhai asa 
® Gardner, p 174, plate xxxil, 10 

^ ASIAR, 1902-3, p 167 ® Of Gardner, p xlv 

® Numtsmatic Chiomcle, 3rd series, x, pp 121 ff ’ p 109 

® 1 c,p 578 ® PP i 55 f 

Cunningham proposed, as an alternative, to read Guduvhai a-sagaba , 1 e Guduvhara- 
sagaihhasa, ‘ of the brothei of Guduvhara’, but Mr Whitehead is certainlj^ right in rejecting this 
reading 
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again it may. as suggested by Dr J F Fleet, give us the name of the tribe of Gondo- 

^''^'^It seems to me that Dr Fleets explanation is the only iiossible one We find the 
two variants Guduvhajasa Gudana and Guduvha^asa Gudamsa, i e probably Gudanasa, 
where Gudanasa must be an adjective characterising Giiduvliat asa, wherefore we must 
necessarily infer that Gudana, which is the genitive plural of Guda, has a similar mean- 
ino- Now It IS well known that we have an exact paiallel to the doublet Guda, Gudana 
m^’the designations of the Kiishanas The Taxila silver scroll of the year 136 has 
malm ajacai ajalti ajam dcvapui) asa Khushanam, while tlie coin-legends of Kanishka run 
shaonaiio shao Kancdili Kos/tano,\v\\cTC K/tus/ianam is the genitive singular of an adjective 
Khushana, while / iTw/mho, 1 e ICmhanu, is tiie genitive plural of a simplex Kushi (ICusha) 
We know, e g from the Saka language of Khotan, that adjectives uere formed from 
nouns by mealis of the suffix ana (cf balyst, Buddha , balysant, Bauddha), and it seems 
evident that Gudana, 1 e Gudana, is formed from Guda just as Knshana from Knsha 
But then Guda must be the name of Guduvhara’s tribe, and Gudana might be translated 
‘Gudian’ The idiom GnduvJmasa Gudana has an exact parallel in the coin-legend 
Kancshli Koshano and means * of Gudiivhara of (the tribe of) the Gudas ’ * 

We do not know anything about the family or tribe of the Gudas If the initial,?- 
IS of the same kind as m Guduvhaia, Gudana may be the same word as Vaidancs, the 
name of a son of Artabamis III, who claimed the throne of Parthia after his father’s 
demise m ad 40- But we are not in a position to make anj definite statement We 
can only say that Guda w'as probably the name of Giiduvharas tribe or family, and there 
IS no improbability in the Christian account about the king's brother Gad He was, 
like his brother, a Guda 

The designation Oithagnes, occurring on the obverse of these coins, is, as is ivell 
known, equivalent with Avestan zoisthaghna, ' victorious’, and the reverse of tlie coins 
show's a w'lnged Nike with palm and wreath Orthagnes is usually considered to be the 
name of the suzerain, under w'hom Gudiivhara held a subordinate position Professor 
Rapson thinks that Guduvhara succeeded A/es as viceroy in Arachosia before he became 
his successor as Great King of Kings in India The legend on the reverse of the 
Orthagnes coins does not, however, point to a subordinate position The titles of 
Guduvhara are exactly equivalent to those of Orthagnes In such circumstances it 
seems to me that Orthagnes must be identical with Guduvhara, 1 e it is not a name but 
an honorific designation assumed after an important victory And since these coins have 
been found in Seistan and Kandahar, we may perhaps assume that Guduvhara, as Great 
King of Kings, made a victorious expedition against the Sakas in the w'est 

On another group of coins, where the obverse show s a king on horseback w ith the right 
hand extended just as on the coins with the legend /Sao-Xetay fitydXov YN A04>EP0Y, 

the Greek is corrupt, while the Kharoshthi text runs nia/iaj ajasa 1 ajatii ajasa (or, maha- 
tasa') devavi adasa Gndjtv/iai asa Sa^asa Cunningham ® ascribed them to a ruler, Sasan, 
while Mr Vincent Smith ^ regarded the word sasasa as an epithet or title Mr Whitehead « 

V ' yjpvanasa Tnlasa Galana, of the Yavana Inla of (the tribe of the) Gatas (Goths), 
iavauasa Ontasa Galana, in two Junnar inscriptions, Luders, List, Nos 1154 and 1182, and 
Konow, JRAS, 1912, pp 379 ff 

, did not perhaps belong to the ngnatic line of the Arsacids, because it is stated that 

was o rsaci ood but had grown up among the Dahae’, cf Tacitus, Annals ii 3 ' Arsact- 
dantm e sanguine apud Dahas adnlliis ’ 

® Nnntismaltc Chfontcle, 3rd senes, x, 1890, p 120 
Cat,^ 54* 


' P 147’ 
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draws attention to the fact that the word sasasa occupies the place of honour, where the 
name of the king is almost alwajs situated, and reminds us of the fact that the name 
Sasan is well known Moreover, one of the coins described b) Mr Vincent Smith has 
the legend [rayarajyasa aprahhaiachakasa devavradasa Sasasa without Giiduvharasa 
There can hardly be any doubt that Sasa is a name 

Some Sasa coins were found by Sir John Marshall at Sirkap,^ where the obverse 
shows the bust of a bearded king, in which Professor Rapson ^ has recognized the king 
Pacores, with whom we shall have to occupy ourselves below The reverse bears the 
Kharoshthr legend inahai ajasa Aspabhatapjitrasa tialarasa Sasasa, i e , as explained 
by Sir John, ‘ of the maharaja, the brother’s son of A^pa[varma], the saviour’ It thus 
becomes evident that Sasa is the name of a scion of the family of Aspavarma, the 
strategos of Azes and Guduvhara 

Other coin legends mention a nephew of Guduvhara called Abdagases ® Accord- Abdagases 
ing to Gardner ^ these coins ha\ e been found in the Western Panjab There are two 
different legends, viz /Sao-tXlar awTTjpo? ABA AT ACOY on the obverse and mahai ayasa Ava- 
dagaiasa tiadai asa on the reverse , and ^aa-iXevovTos ^aaiXimw ABAArASDY on the obverse 
and Gicduvhai abhi adapulrasa maliarajasa {ti adat asa) Avadagasasa on the i everse The 
titles seem to show that he did not occupy an independent position Mr Whitehead ® 
registers a coin with the KharoshthI legend maharajasa rajahrajasa Gadavhai abhraia- 
pntiasa Avadagasasa If this reading is right, it shows that Abdagases may at some 
time have assumed the imperial title To judge from Mr Whitehead’s plate, however, 
the word preceding Gadavhai a or, rather, Gudavkai a, seems to be inahai ajasa 

The king Pacores, whose bust Professor Rapson has recognized on some Sasa coins, Pacores 
on the other hand seems to have occupied an independent position His coins come 
from Kandahar and the country to the west of Bhakar,” and, according to Professor 
Rapson,'^ they ‘show that he was undoubtedly suzerain m Iran, for they bear the 
imperial title ® together with the type “ Victory ” which was first issued by Orthagnes , 
and his portrait combined on coins found at Taksha^ila with the symbol of Gondopharnes 
and the legend of the commander-m-chief, Sasas, proves that he exercised at least a 
nominal sway in India’ 

He cannot be identified with the king Pacores II of Parthia, because the bust on 
the latter’s coins is different and his date (a d 77—110) too late Another Pacores, the 
brother of Vologases I (a d 57-77), is mentioned as having received the kingdom of 
Media Atropane after the accession of Vologases,® but we have no means for judging 
of his possible identity with our Pacores 

Another king, Sanabares, whose coins bear the legend ^aa-iXds fi^yas CANABAPHC, Sanabares 
does not seem to have held sway in India or in Kandahar, but only in Seistan 

At Sirkap Sir John Marshall found an earthen jar containing one com each of the Sapedama, 
reigns of Pacores and the Kushana Wima Kadphises, and further some coins with the Satavastra 
portrait and symbols of Guduvhara and legends in Greek and KharoshthI,“ the former 

’ ASIAR, I9I3-X3, pp 44, 49f ^ 1 c,p 580 

® Cunningham, 1 c, p 119, draws attention to the existence of a Parthian noble of this name 
among those who dethroned Artabanus III m A D 35, and thinks that this Abdagases may have 
been the father of Guduvhara and Smnaces, the latter’s son again being the Abdagases of the coins 
We have no means forjudging of the probability or improbability of this suggestion 
* 1 c , p xlv ® p 154 

® Cf Cunningham, 1 c, p laa 1 c, p 580 

® ^aa-iXeiis ^aa-iXiau IlaKopijs, inahai ajasa 1 ajatirajasa viahatasa Pakmasa 
® Cf Wroth, 1 c, p 111 Cf Rapson, 1 c, p 580 “ Cf ASIAR, 1912-13, pp 44, 50 
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bein? partly illegible, the latter running maliaiajasa lajaiajasa iiataiasa dhramtasa 
SaMdainasa and mahai ajasa ? ajm ajasa U alai asa SalavasU asa Wc do not know any- 
thing about the identity of these rulers, but Professor Rapson is probably right m 
interpreting their coins and titles as showing ‘ that, even in the reign of Gondopharnes, 
the allegiance of the governors to the sii/eram was becoming merely nominal ’ 

The coins do not accordingly prove the existence of any independent Parthian 
suzerain in north-v^estern India after Guduvhara Such a ruler is, however, mentioned 
in the account of the visit to India of Apollonius of Tyana about a n 44, which is found 
m the romance of Philostratus (3rd century ad) We are there told ^ that the king then 
reigning at Taxila was Phraotes, who was independent of Vardanes, the King of Kings 
of Parthia (a d 41-45), and himself powerful enough to exercise suzerain powers over 
the satrapy of Gandhara, though he found it necessary to pay subsidies to the wilder 
tribes on his frontiers in order to keep them quiet 

Phraotes is evidently the same name as Phraates, which is used by several Parthian 
rulers about the beginning of our era, and we have not a piio)t any reason for discredit- 
ing the statement in Philostratus’ work, and we have every reason for accepting his 
description of the state of things in Taxila about a D 44 a Parthian emperor was in 
power, but ‘ wilder ’ tribes had begun to exercise pressure in the west, and these wilder 
tribes cannot have been other than the Kushanas, whom wc shall soon find as the 
successors of the Parthians in N -W India 

The result of the preceding discussion is that a Parthian dynasty rose to power in 
Arachosia m the first century n c A ruler of this house, Azes, established an inde- 
pendent empire in N -W India about 7 n c, and his successor, Guduvhara, conquered 
the Sakas in Drangiana and Arachosia and also reduced the Greeks of Kabul He may 
have had one successor as King of Kings, and his dynasty seems, at all events, to have 
held its own in Taxila about a D 44 

We have already seen that Guduvhara’s name is found in a KharoshtliT inscription 
dated in the years 103 and 26, and I have stated that I take the first of these dates to 
refer to the era used in the inscriptions of the old Sakas, and the second to an era 
instituted by Guduvhara’s predecessor, Azes It follows that the record belongs to one 
of the first years of the rule of Guduvhara, perhaps to the very' first, and it is in 
thoiough agreement with such an assumption that he is simply designated as maharaya, 
and not with the imperial title As we shall see below m the chapter about eras, the 
date of the inscription seems to correspond to a D 19 At that time Guduvhara had 
consequently become established as ruler How long he remained on the throne we 
do not know One of his coins seems to bear the date sain 20, and if this means the 
twentieth year of his reign and his first y'earwas ad 19, he must consequently' have 
remained in power till about a d 40, shortly before the time when Apollonius is stated 
to have found his successor, or one of his successors, Phraotes, on the throne of Taxila 
Towards the end of the inscription of the year 103 ive find the words eijhuna 
Kapasa puyae, in honour of erjhuna Kapa Here eijJmna is evidently the same word 
which we find as alysanai, eysanat in the language of the ancient Iranian population of 
Khotan, the same language which the great Kushana ruler Kanishka later on employed 
m IS com egends And Kapa is probably another and older Kushana, who on his 


AS I Marshall, 1 c , p 7 , ^ Gmde to Taxila, and edition, Calcutta, 1921, p 14 , Smith, ZDMG, 
68, 1914, pp 329 ff > y > 

3 1905, p 229 

or t e correspondence u < a, we may compare Saka ksham, Kharoshthi kshima 
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coins IS called Kadapha, Kaphsa, Kapa, &c In the inscription he is designated as 
eijhnna, and as the corresponding alysanai is used to translate Skr kumata, we may 
infer that he was then a young prince, and perhaps without any official position 

If the identit)^ of the ejjintna Kapa and the Kushana Kadapha, or as he is usually 
called, Kujula Kadphises, proves to be right, we here for the first time meet with a 
familj' or tribe which later on plays a considerable role during the period covered by 
KharoshthI inscriptions 

Several ancient rulers are designated as Kushanas, and they can be divided into Kushanas 
two different lines, one comprising at least two kings, who are usually spoken of as 
Kadphises I and Kadphises 1 1 or as Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises, respectively, 
from the names occurring on their coins, and another which begins with the most famous 
of all Kushanas, the emperor Kanishka, and remained in power over a large part of 
India foi about a century, while m the north-west minor dynasties traced their descent 
from Kanishka down to much later times 

The stratification at Taxila shows that the Kushanas were the immediate successors 
of Guduvhara’s dynasty, and important KharoshthI inscriptions bear witness to their 
rule It will therefore be necessary to examine what we can learn about them, about 
their origin and history 

The very name Kushana and its proper significance has been made the subject of Name 
discussion It IS found in several slightly different forms Greek coin-legends 
Kadphises I give Kopaavo and where the KharoshthI has Utshana or khushana , 

in Indian KharoshthI inscriptions we find gushana and Umshana, m Central Asian 
KharoshthI kushana and kui sJtana^ and in a Brahml inscription from Mat near Mathura 
kushaua{puh o) A similar form seems to be represented by the Chinese kua-shuang,^ 
with which we shall have to deal below 

All these forms point to an adjective formed with the suffix ana from a base 
beginning i\ith a guttural, which may have been a fricative, and containing a sh or rsh 
The short base is, as already remarked, contained m the genitive plural koshano occuinng 
in the coin legends of Kanishka and his successors It also seems to have occurred m 
the Sanskrit IBuddhist text Kalpanamanditika of Kumaralata, where King Kanishka is 
stated to be of the family [knla') of the Kni-sha, i e evidently KnsJia^ and perhaps also in 
other works 

Baron A von Stael Holstein ‘ is of opinion that the adjective kushana does not 
exist, the form being everywhere the genitive plural of knsha Forms such as khusha- 
nasa he explains as khushana sa, i e shah, ‘King of the Kushas’, just as he explains the 
genitive Sasasa discussed above in connexion with the Guduvhara coins as standing for 
sail sasa, 'of the King of Kings ’ Even if we Avere prepared to admit the possibility of 
such a hybrid form as sa, genitive sasa, m a language which consistently distinguishes 
between i- and sh, and in a script which possesses a separate sign for sh, which I do not 
think Ave can, the Chinese kitei-shuang and Central Asian names such as Kushanasena, 
seem to prove the existence of the adjective kushana, Avhich bears the same relation to 
kusha as gudana to guda 

Not only the form but also the meaning of kusha, kushana has been subject to The 

Kushanas 
a tribe or 

1 Cf Khar Insci , nos 79, 117, 136, 193, 198, 330, 399, &c 

2 Pronounced kjiv^i-siang in T'ang times according to Karlgren, nos 456, 923 Kj here 
means a yodicizcd k 

“ Cf lundexs, Bt uchsiucke dei Kalpanaviandttika des Knvtatalaia, Leipzig, 1926, p 67 
JRAS, 1914. PP 79 ff> SBAW, 1914, pp 643(7 
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doubt The Baron saw in Lusha the same word which the Chinese render as Yue-chi, 
the tribe mentioned above in connexion witli the old Sakas I shall have to return to 
the question about this identification later on In the present place it is sufficient to 
state that if the Baron were right, we should have to separate the word Ltisha, Lusham 
from Chinese Luei-shuang, and there is not, as we shall see, any sufficient reason for 
doing so Moreover, the passages from the Kalpanamanditika referred to above seem 
to prove that the Kushas, Kushanas were a tribe or a family within a larger group, and 
I shall draw attention below to some facts which seem to prove that this larger group 
was the Y ue-chi 

In order to become able to judge about the Kushanas it will be necessarj^ to examine 
the indications about their ethnic and linguistic affinity ivhich can be gathered from the 
available sources And in this respect Kanishka’s dynasty has played a prominent role 
in the discussion 

We know that, at a later period, the Turk! kings of Gandhara claimed Kanishkaas 
their ancestor, and Kalhana speaks m his Rajatarangini I, 170, of Kanishka and the 
other members of his dynasty as Turushkas, 1 e Turks Some of the designations used 
by die first Kadphises have also been explained as Turk! In inscriptions and coin- 
legends he IS, as we shall see, characterized as a yavuga, yana, ^aooj, and in Chinese 
sources this title occurs as hi-hotc-, old pronunciation ^ This title was identified 

by Hirth - with Turki jaSgu, and the inference was drawn that the Kushanas were Turks 
Also the designation kujnla has been explained in a similar ivay Professor Hultzsch 
compared Turki ‘strong’,® and I have thought of^i^’s^/, ‘beautiful’ *• M S3dvainLdvi 
has also® drawn attention to the statement in Hemachandra’s Abhidhanachintamam 959 
that the Turks are saLhts, 1 e use the royal title LaLht,^ where LMn is evidently wntten 
for shaht, the title used by Kanishka and his successors in BrahmT inscriptions 

It has also been thought possible to find proofs of the Turki nationality of the 
Kushanas in the features presented by the likenesses on their coins Thus Mr Kennedy ^ 
IS positive that they ‘belonged to the great Turki family’, and speaks of Kanishka’s 
features as characteristic of his race ‘ He has the pointed cranium, the salient cheek- 
bones, the large, long and heavj' nose, the thick beard and his coins represent him 
as a powerfully built barbarian king, clad in the loose coat and huge boots which were 
the common dress of Turkestan ’ 

None of these arguments are, however, conclusive 

The large nose and the other features shown m the likenesses are characteristic of 
the so-called Ho7iw alpimts, which is stated to be largely represented in the population 
of Chinese Turkestan This type has been described bj’^ Mr T A Jo) ce as follows ® 
A white-rosy race , very brachycephalic , stature above the average , with thin prominent 
nose, vatying from aquiline to straight , long oval face , hair brow n, usuallj^ dark, ahvays 
abundant and curly , eyes medium in the main ’ 

Moreover, everything which we know' about the history and ethnology of Chinese 
Turkestan is to the effect that the Turki element is comparatively late Even at the 
present day the population has been described by Mr Joyce » as follows ‘ The majority 


^ Karigren, nos ia8 and 79 
® Nachviorte stir Imcin if t des Tonjuhtl 
Zweite Folge, T 11), p 48 
® ZDMG, 69, 1915, p 176 
JA, rx, IX, 1897, p 10 note 
’ JRAS, 1912, p 670 
® 1 c., p 1350 


(Radloff, Die altturkischen InscJiriften der MoitgoUi, 

*■ SBAW, 1916, p 799 
® Turushkas tu sakhayah sytih 
® Stein, J??/ /wo'nr, p 1361 
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of the peoples surrounding the Taklamakan desert have a very large common element 
seen m its purest form m Wakhi The fact that the Wakhi display so close a 
relationship with the Galcha proves that the basis of the Taklamakan population is 
Iranian ’ 

Now Chinese Turkestan is, as we shall see, the probable home of the Kushanas, 
and we have not, therefore, any a priori reason for considering them as Turks 

At a later time, it is true, TurkI tribes make their appearance m the country where 
the Kushanas were once the rulers, and this fact explains the statements of Kalhana and 
Hemachandra, which are based on a later state of things 

The supposed T urki origin of the titles or designations yavnga and kujula, finally, 

IS more than doubtful It has not proved possible to find a TurkI etymology for the 
■word yavnga I have already mentioned that it seems to be used, m the form jaiiva, 

1 e probably zauva, by the Saka Patika, and even if it were originally a TurkI word, it 
seems more probable that the Kushanas had taken it over from the old Sakas than that 
it was a reminiscence of their TurkI descent We shall see later on that the Kushanas 
throughout behaved as the inheritors of the Sakas, and also other Saka titles are used 
by them And besides it is more likely that the title yavnga is originally Iranian and 
has subsequently been adopted by TurkI tribes than that the opposite should have been 
the case 

With regard to the designation knjfila, it has already been seen that it is likewise 
used by old Sakas, and it is therefore common to the two tribes just as the Xxdo yavnga 
About itsietymology and significance we do not know anything, but Luders is probably 
right m thinking ^ that it is the name of a family or a clan 

We must accordingly look out for other indications, and such as there are point to The 
the conclusion that the Kushanas were Iranians We seem to be justified in drawing 
this conclusion by the fact that several terms and designations used by them find their 
explanation in an Iranian language, which was once spoken and used m literature m 
parts of Chinese Turkestan, and only in it 

This language was called North-Aryan by Professor Leumann, who was the first to Khotani 
give a connected account of its peculiarities ^ French scholars, beginning with M Pelliot,® 
speak of it as East-Iranian, and Professor Luders* as the Saka language I have 
formerly preferred the neutral designation suggested by Professor Kirste,® Khotani, 
because we know that it was used in the Khotan country as an official language in the 
eighth century ad,® and seems to have been spoken there since the first centuries of 
our era ’ At an early date, apparently after the introduction of Buddhism, it was also 
used m literature in the southern oases 

Professor Luders has shown that there are remarkable points of agreement between 
this form of speech and the language of the old Sakas, as evidenced by Saka names, and 
there can be little doubt that the designation Khotani is too narrow It is a Saka 

^ SBAW, 1932, p 361 

^ Zur 1101 darischen SpracJte und Literainr, Strassburg, 1912 
® Mdinoites de la Socidtd de LtngntsUque, 18, 1913, pp 89 ff 
* SBAW, 1913, pp 406 ff , 1919, pp 734 ff 

® WZKM, 26, p 395 ® Cf my remarks, JRAS, 19141 PP 339 ff 

Cf my remarks, SBAW, 1916, pp 822 ff , Festschi if t Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 1914, pp 86 ff 
They might now be considerably enlarged Of words and forms adopted from the old Iranian 
language in the Kharoshthi documents I may e g mention vita, ‘ was ’ (no 395) , vitamdi, ‘ were ’ 

(no 272), which would sound vite, vitdndi in Khotani Saka, vavidi,'m', ‘near’, corresponding to Pashto 
bdndi, Khotani Saka bendi^ &c 
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language, and the only Saka language about which we are more fully informed I shall 
therefore speak of it as Saka or Sakish 

Saka literature cannot provisionally be dated farther back than about the fourth 
century a c and we know that an Indian language was used in administration m the 
south of Chinese Turkestan at least m the second and third centuries, as we shall see 
later on But the Kharoshthi documents written m that form of speech bear witness to the 
existence of Sakish as a spoken vernacular, as indicated above And they even allow 
us to state that a certain phonetic development had taken place between the second and 
the fourth century For the word vamdt, i e vandt, ‘in', 'on’, which is found as a ‘ loan- 
word ’ in the documents, has become kndt in literary Saka And a characteristic feature 
of the latter, the change of old ? to I before i, s, and seems to be later than the first 
century A d For the word cijhmta in the Guduvhara inscription of the year 103 is 
evidently, as remarked above, a shorter form, without the suffix ka, of alysaim, cysami 
in literary Saka 

Sakish in already found some designations among the KushSnas, which can be traced 

wmsTnd with Sakas as well, viz yamiga, hijfila, 1 c as shown by the Greek KokovXo, kuzula, and 
inscriptions gy jJmiia The word alysanat has been explained by Professor Leumann ® as a middle 

participle of the base which we have in Greek «?pxQ))' I prefer to look on it as an 
ad3ective formed with the suffix from a simplex corresponding to Greek 

a leader, just as we have balysam, ‘Bauddha’, from balyst, ‘Buddha’, and kushana from 
kusha 

Other Saka designations are found m connexion with the later Kushana branch, and 
especially with King Kamshka 

In an inscription of the year ii found at Zeda this ruler bears the titles ntuioda 
and marjhaka Here mw oda evidently stands for inu 7 inida and is clearly the old Saka 
designation which we have learnt to know above And inai jhaka can hardly be anything 
else than the Saka ivord nialysaki, which is used as a translation of Skr grthapahi atm, 
'who sees all treasures below ground and transfers those which have no owner to the 
king's treasury so that the designation characterizes the king as a ruler abounding in 
treasure 

And, finally, the coin-legends of Kamshka and his successors are written in pure 
KhotanI Saka ® They are written m Greek letters and can be transliterated as shaomno 
shao kaneshkt koshano If we bear in mind that the Greek omicron often renders an 
Indian or Iranian short 7^,® we may read the text as shaunami ska?/ Kaneshki kushanu 
Here shau is a well known Saba word for ‘ king ’, w'hich is used in several documents of 
the eighth century, where it is shshau’’ It is formed from the same base as 

shahi, shah, but with the suffix vank' and shaimann is the regular genitive plural of this 

^ I shall show below that King Kamshka began to use Sakish in liis coin-legends, and this 
fact may be taken as an indication that the language had begun to be reduced to writing And %ve 
hear about Buddhist works being tianslated from the Kuishan language into that of Barchuq, 1 e 
the present Maralbashi near Yarkand, and about other translations from the same language into 
Tocharian and thence into Turkish But we aie not told where this Kuishan language was used 
^ ^ Cf chahama, 'four’, but chaholsa, ‘forty’, biashfc, ‘asked’, but pulsama, ‘we ask’, vmlysdi, 

compassion’, from miizdt, &c , Leumann, 1 c, p 63 ^ 1 c, p 63 

Cf Maitreya-samiti, das Zukunftsideal der Bnddhxsien Die noxdai tsche Schildcntiig tn Text 
und UbeiseizMig, von Ernst Leumann. Strassburg, 1919, p 67, v 156 

® Cf my remarks, 2 DMG, 68, 1914, pp 85 ff 

“ Cf Fleet, JRAS, 1907, p 1046 , J Kuste, SWAW, Phil hist K 1 , 182, 2, p 17 

Cf my remarks, Oitasiaiiscke Zcitschtft, viii, pp 220 ff ® Cf Sogdian, -yshevani, ‘king 
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word As these words are Sakisli, the same must be the case with the last word 
l.iis/ia)iu, which must accordingly be the genitive plural of LiisJn, where -t is the regular 
Saha termination of the nominative and genitive singular , cf my remarks about the 
w^ord Gudana in some of the coin-legends of Guduvhara 

The remaining word Kaneshki can be the nominative or the genitive The Greek 
legend ^ao-iXei)y ^amXiaiv KANHI^KOT, however, show's that it is probably the genitive, 

1 e we have before us an idiom which is well know'u from Chinese Turkestan, w'here 
names and titles are strung together in such a w'ay that only the last is put in the 
genitive, the remainder standing in the nominative * 

Everj'thing accordingly points to the conclusion that the Kushanas W'ere Iranians, 
at least in language, and the affinity with the Sakas leads us to think that they w'ere a 
Saka clan or familj' This inference would be proved if the reading o-aKa-Kopaavov on the 
coins of Heraus or Miaus proves to be right - 

In order to arrive at more precise results it may be of interest to examine the Chinese 
Chinese accounts of the Kuei-shuang, i e the Kushanas They are there mentioned 
in connexion with two other peoples, the Ylie-chi and the Ta-hia, and it is possible 
that they can be identified with one of these two 

We have already touched the history of the Ylie-chi in connexion w'lth the Sakas, YUechi 
but now' we must take it up in greater detail 

The Chinese seem to have been aw'are of the existence of the Yue-chi since the 
second half of the third century ii c We read in the Shi-ki ’ ‘ Originally they were 
strong and esteemed the Hiung-nu of small account But when Mao tun mounted the 
throne, he attacked the YUe-chi and defeated them When the shan-yu Lau-shang had 
killed the king of the Yue-chi, he took his skull and made it into a drinking cup 
Originally the Yue-chi lived between Tun-huang and the K'l-hen * After they had been 
defeated by the Hiung-nu, they went far away, beyond Ta-w'an (Ferghana) In the 
west they defeated the Ta-hia and made them subject to themselves Thereafter they 
lived to the north of the Oxus river and established their head quarters there ’ 

According to the same source ‘ the defeat of the Y ue-chi must have taken place before 
176 D c, in which j'car Mao-tun informed the Chinese emperor of the fact in a letter 
The result was that the Yilc-chi made themselves masters of the Sai-wang country, 
as we have already seen According to M Chavannes ' that happened in or about the 
year 165 11 c. 

We have already heard that the Ylie-chi weie not to remain long in the Sai-w'ang 
countr) The Ts len Han-shu" contains the information that the king of the Wu-sun 
had an old grudge against the YUc-chi and therefore attacked them and drove them out 

’ Cf vtahanuava vtaharaya jttugha Vashmaua devapuit asn w Klnroshthl documents from the 
Niya site (Konow, Acta Oncntalia, 11, pp 113 (T) , shshau Shaun a salya, m King Shanlra’s year, in 
one of the Saka documents mentioned above, and, from Indian KharoshthI viahaiaja lajatnaja 
Hovtshkasra m the Wardvk Vase inscription 

' Cf Rapson, Coins, pp Qf , Oldcnbcig, yountal of the Pah Text Society, 1 910-12, 
p , Kirstc, 1 c, pp '55 ff 

Chap no fol dv®, chap 123, fol 4, cf Marquart, pp 201 ff , F W K Muller, SBAW, 

1918, p 571 

* The Shl-ki-chcng-i quotes authority to show that the old country of the Yue-cht comprised 
Liang-chou, Kan chou, Su-chou, Kua-chou, and Sha-chou 

'■ Chap no, fol 13 r®, cf Wylie, yountal of the Anthropological Institute, 111, 1874, p 415, 

Franke, p 13 

® Toung Pao, II, viii, p 189’ , cf , however, Frankc, Bcitiagc, p 55' 

Chap 61, fol 4r“, cf Vrankc, Beitt age, •p 15 
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And we are told that this happened just at the time when the Shan-yil, i e Mao-tun’s 

successor (174-160 B c), died , , , v * ^ 1 j , 

Yuechi and It was accordingly after 160 b c that the YUe-chi went westwards and conquered 

Ts. hi3. the Tfl'Illfl 

The Chinese got more infoimation about the YUe-chi through Chang K'len, who 
was sent westwards in order to enlist the assistance of the YUe-chi against the Hiung-nu 
in 138 BC* He was long detained by the Hiung-nu, but after about ten years he 
succeeded in escaping to Ta-wan (Ferghana), whence he was escorted to the K‘ang-ku 
(Sogdiana), who again sent him on to the Yue-chi He did not succeed in enlisting 
their services and was no more successful with the Ta-liia, wherefore he returned to 


China in 1 26 B c 

The account of his mission was the chief source from which the Chinese got further 
information about the Yue chi 

Their country was stated to be rich and fertile, and the people peaceful and happy 
Their capital was Kien-she, to the north of the 0 \us, and they had made themselves 
masters of the Ta-hia, whose capital was Lan-shi, to the south of the river, in the present 
Badakhshan ^ 

Hou Han Further information is contained in the Annals of the Later Han, the Hou Han-shu 
They were written by Fan Ye, who died in a.d 445, and their account of the Western 
Countries has been translated by M Chavannes ^ Fan Ye states ‘ The notes which 
Pan Ku has written on the configuration and the manner of the various (Western) 
Countries are detailed m the book of the older (Han) , now I have chosen what in the 
events of the period Kien-wu (a d 25-55) Of different from what has already 

been said formerly, and I have compared the chapters on the Western Countries on 
that , all the facts have been related by Pan Yung at the end of the reign of the emperor 
Ngan (a D 107-125)’ 

It is accordingly the events of the period a d 25-125 which are narrated by Fan Ye, 
though there are some additions referring to a somewhat later time in the case of 
countries which were near enough to remain in contact with China after the reign of the 
emperor Ngan It is therefore only what Ave should expect when we here find a -different 
state of things than m the older accounts 

The capital of the Yue-chi is now the old Ta-hia capital Lan-shi, in Badakhshan, 
which remained their stronghold down to the fifth century of our era * There is accord- 
ingly a marked change since the days of Chang K'len, Avhen the Yue-chi were settled to 
the north of the Oxus The conquest of the Ta-hia country^ does not seem to have been 
completed at that time, and we have thought it possible above to assume that Saka 
tribes were then still in power in Bactna In the period of the Hou Han shu the Yue- 
chi had settled down m the old Ta-hia country and now represented the whole Ta-hia 
empire, 1 e , as M Chavannes puts it hencefonvard they are the Ta-hia 

We do not know exactly when this change took place It must have been some 
time between Chang K'len s departure and a d 25, and it is evident that the same events 
are referred to by Trogus, when he speaks of the Asiani, the kings of the Tocharians, 
annihilation of the Saraucae, i e the Asiani are the Yue-chi and the Tocharians 
t e a hia, and the final reduction of the Ta-hia country brought about the annihilation 


1 Cf Wyl^, Journal of the Antht opological Institute, x, 1881, pp 60 ff , Hirth, JAOS, 
xxxvii, pp 89 ff > > j 

^ Cf Chavannes, Tonng Pao, li, vm, p 187== 

® I c, pp 149 ff 


* Cf Chavannes, 1 c , p 187 with notes 
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of the Saraucae, who may, consequently, be considered to have exercised a certain 
supremacy over the Ta-hia or Tocharians before that time 

Trogus’ remarks about these events are found in the Prologus of the 42nd book 
as an addition to the account of Parthian history down to the reign of Phraates IV 
(38-2 B c ), and we should be inclined to draw the inference that they had been completed 
m the second half of the first century e c But it is impossible to be confident 

Before dealing with the Ta-hia or Tocharians it will be practical to add some remarks Little Yue- 
about a branch of the Yue-chi which did not join in the expedition towards the Ta-hia 
The passage of the Shi-ki quoted above (p liii) about the Yue-chi establishing 
themselves to the north of the Oxus gives the further information ‘ a remainder of 
them, small in number, who were unable to depart, took refuge with the K‘iang in the 
southern mountains and were called the little Yue-chi’,^ evidently in order to distinguish 
them from the conquerors of Ta-hia, who are usually called Ta Yue-chi, 1 e Great Yue- 
chi And the Wei-ho, which was compiled by Yu Huan and covers the period of the 
Wei down to the reign of the emperor Ming (227-239), contains the statement that ‘ in 
the mountains to the south of Tun-huangand the Western Countries, from the Je-k‘iang 
to the Ts‘ung-hng (Pamir), over a stretch of more than a thousand h, are found the remain- 
ing tribes of the Yue-chi’ They are here mentioned together with several Tibetan 
tribes, but there is no reason for doubting that also the Yue-chi were living there at that 
time ^ 

We also hear about Yue-chi tribes farther to the east after the westward movement 
of the Great Yue-chi The Hou Han-shu ^ states that the Hu tribe of the Yue-chi lived 
in Huang-chung, the present Si-ning-fu in Kan-su ‘when the Chinese general Ho-k‘u-pmg 
conquered the Hiung-nu (121 b c) and took the country on the Si-ho, he also invaded 
Huang-chung , then the Yue-chi submitted to the Chinese and lived together with them 
Though they had submitted to the district officers, their chiefs controlled their doings ’ 

We also hear that some of the Yue-chi had returned to their old seats m Kan-chou, 
where they are stated to have revolted against the officials in A d 189 It must have 
been these Yue-chi who are stated in the Ts'ien Han-shu^ to have taken part in an 
expedition in order to prevent an alliance between the Hiung-nu and the Tibetans in 
61 B c 

Even so late as a d 939 the Little Yue-chi are mentioned as a warlike tribe in 
Kan-su ® 

It IS necessary to mention this because there are, as we shall see, some indications 
to show that Kanishka rose to power in Chinese Turkestan, so that there may be some 
connexion between the Kushanas and the Little Yue-chi 

It IS only after the Yue-chi had completed the conquest of the Ta-hia country andTa-hia 
become the representatives of the Ta-hia empire that we hear about the Kuei-shuang, 

1 e the Kushanas, in Chinese sources In order to grasp all the features which may 
help us to judge of the race-affinity of the Kushanas, we must, therefore, examine 
the Chinese accounts about the Ta-hia 

The oldest ones are found in the Shi-ki (chap 123, fol 6 f) and the Ts'ien Han-shu 
(chap 96) According to the former source ‘ Ta-hia is situated more than 2,000 li 

^ Cf ¥ra.x^e^,Ostasia{tsclieZettschrtfi,\i,'p 85, where further refeiences are given 
^ Cf Chavannes, "Poung Pao, ll, vi, pp 526 f , Franke, Beiti age, p 28, and Osiasiattsche 
Zeitschrift, vi, p 85, against F W K Muller, SBAW, T918, pp 570 f 
^ Chap 117, fol 27 v®f , cf Fianke, Beitrage, pp 26 ff 
^ Chap 69, fol 3 v®, cf Chavannes, T‘oung Pao,ll,vi,^ 526® 

® Cf Franke, Betti age, pp 9“ 27 , Chavannes, 1 c , p 527’ 
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south-west of Ta wan (Ferghana) and south of the Wci water (Oxus) The farmers 
have towns and houses, and they have the same customs as the Ta-wan The people 
have no supreme ruler, but the various towns appoint minor chiefs The soldiers there 
are weak and fear warfare, they are skilled m trading and marketing ’ 

We have already seen that the Chinese ambassador Chang K'len found the Ta-hia 
subject to the Yue-chi, and Lan-shi in the present Badakhshan as their capital 1 he 
Ts'ien Han-shu » adds about the Ta-hia that there were there five principalities, each under 
one hi-hon, which all depended on the Ta YUe-chi, vir Hiu-mi, with the capital Ho-mo, 
Shuang-nu, witli the capital Shuang-mi , Kuei-shuang \vith the capital Hu-tsao , Hi-tun 
with the capital Po mao, and Kao-fu with the capital Kao fu 

In the Hou Han-shu the state of things is, as already remarked, different Lan shi 
IS now the capital of the Yue-chi, and the Annals go on to say ‘ Formerly the Ylie-chi 
were conquered by the Hiung-nu , they transferred themselves to the Ta-hia and divided 
that kingdom between five hi-hoii, vi7 those of Hiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, Hi-tun, 
and Tu-mi ’ 

It will be seen that this account differs from the old one in two respects instead of 
mentioning the five principalities as existing within the Ta-hia country, it sajs that the 
Yue-chi divided the Ta-hia empire between five ht-hou, and instead of Kao-fu it gives 
Tu-mi as the name of the fifth principality 

With regard to the latter point the Annals expressly state = that it is a mistake of 
the Ts'ien Han-shu to mention Kao-fu among the five principalities It ^^asonlyat 
a later date that Kao-fu Avas included in the empire 

On the other hand, it is possible that the Ts'ien Ilan-shu is right in its remark 
about the five principalities They may have been in existence before the Ylie-chi 
subjected the whole Ta-hia empire And it is clear that they ncrc only a part of the 
Ta-hia country ® 

Professor Marquart^ has identified Hiu-mi with the present Wakhan, Shuang-mi 
with Chitral, Kuei-shuang with thecountr) immediately to the north of Gandhara orwith 
Gandhara Itself, Hi-tun with Parwan on the Panjshir, and Kao-fu with Kabul Tu-mi 
should perhaps be substituted for Kao-fu, but the general localization is clear the five 
principalities w’cre outside theTa-hia stronghold in Badakhshan, and in districts which are 
not very distant from the route which the Sakas must be considered to have followed on 
their w'ay to Ki-pin In such circumstances it is not even certain that the five princi- 
palities Avere peopled by the Ta-lua, or ruled over bj them before the Yi\e-chi conquest 
The third of them Avas Kuei-shuang, i e the Kushana principality, apparently 
situated someAvhere betAveen Chitral and the Panjshir countrj' 

We cannot saj AA’hether the Kuei-shuang had been settled there for a prolonged 
period Avhen the events narrated in the Han Annals happened The T'ang-shu ® speaks 
of a Kuei-shuang-ni kia in K'ang, midAA'ay betAA’een Samarkand and Bokhara, and though 
Professor Franke^does not think that the tAAO names ha\'e anything to do AAitli each 
other, it IS not impossible that Ave have here an indication of .the Kuei-shuang having 
come to their later habitat via Sogdiana, AA'here Trogus, as Ave have seen, seems to 
speak of Scythian invaders, Avhom he calls Asiani 
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Chap 96 a, fol 15 r", cf Specht, JA, VIII, n, 1883, p 323 
Chap 1 18, fol II v“ 

Cf Chavannes, Toung Pao, II, viii, p 189® « Eiansahr, pp 242 ff 

Beit/ agl^p^ 6 y^ s»r les Ton-ktne (Tv/cs) ocadentauv, St-Petcrsbouig, 1903, p 
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We have seen that some indications exist which seem to show that the Kushanas Ta-hia and 
were Iranians In order to ascertain whether they belonged to the Ta-hia people, ^yeTochanans 
shall have to examine what we know about the ethnic or linguistic affinities of the Ta-hia 
It has sometimes 1 been assumed that the Ta-hia were the Dahae of classical 
literature But there is nothing to show that the Dahae were ever settled in the Ta-hia 
country 

Most scholars seem to have accepted Marquart’s identification® of Ta-hia with 
T u-ho-lo, a designation which is, for the first time, met with in the history of the Northern 
Wei (a d 386-556) as denoting a western people on and beyond the Oxus, and about 
which we read m the T‘ang-shu ^ ‘ It is to the west of the Ts'ung-Img (Pamir) and to 
the south of the river Wu-hu (Oxus) It is the old territory of the Ta-hia ’ 

According to Karlgren •* the T'ang pronunciation of Ta-hia was t'di (or d'‘^i)-ya, and 
that of Tu-ho-lo i^to-xiid-ld Both names have a guttural fricative and not h as the 
second consonant, and Marquart has explained the short form Ta-hia by reference to a 
well-known tendency in old Chinese accounts to avoid using more than two characters in 
the rendering of foreign names, while Haloun* thinks it possible that the name of the 
Tocharians was identified with an older Chinese designation Ta-hia 

There are some notices m old Chinese sources which seem to speak of a Ta-hia in Old 
north-western Kan-su, on the south-eastern border of Gobi Professor Franke tried to 
establish the identity of these 1 a-hia with the people conquered by the Yue-chi,® but 
Chavannes ® may be right in thinking that they have nothing to do with each other 

The strongest argument in favour of Professor Franke’s theory is the reference to 
an ancient Tuho-lo four marches east of Niya in Chinese Turkestan, at the present 
Endere, by Huan-tsang Sir Aurel Stem has, however, shown excellent reasons for 
doubting that such an ancient Tu-ho-lo has ever existed® Just as the people of the 
present day speak of the rums of Chinese Turkestan as ‘ the Kalmaks’ houses’, or ‘ town- 
ship of the old Chinese ’, &c , thus Huan-tsang’s guides may have spoken of ‘ Old 
Tu-ho-lo’, because the designation Tu-ho-lo had come to be used about the empire of 
the Yue-chi and their successors, the rulers of the so-called Tocharistan, and ancient 
remains were vaguely ascribed to their times 

The Ta-hia were the old inhabitants of the Yue-chi empire, and their name con- 
tinued to be used also after the Yue-chi conquest, just as classical authors speak of the 
Tocharians 

We can thus provisionally abstract from the accounts of an old Ta-hia or Tu-ho-lo 
settlement in Chinese Turkestan or even farther east The only place where we are 
sure that this people was settled in ancient times is the country to the south of the Oxus 
And we can assume that it was the same people which classical authors called Tocharian 

Now the modern exploration of Chinese Turkestan has brought to light numerous Tocharian 
fragments and documents written in an Indo-European language, which we have every language 
reason for bringing into connexion with the Tocharians 

There are two dialects, one of which, usually designated B, was used as the language 
of administration in Kuchi m the north-east of Chinese Turkestan m the seventh 

^ Cf O Schrader, Reallextkon der IndogermamscJien Alter tumsktinde, 1 Auflage, suh voce 
Tocharer Etdnsahr,^^ ^99^ 

® Chap CCXXI b, fol 4 V® , cf Chavannes, Documents, p 155 
< Nos 95a, 136, 1187, 93, 569 

® Gustav Haloun, Settwann kannten die Chinesen die Tocharet oder Indogervianen uberhaupt I 

Leipzig, 1926 ' Ostasiattsche Zettsck}ift,'vn\,^Y‘ 1^7 ^ 

® Les mimoires histonqnes de Sse Ma Ts'ten, 11, p 148 ® Cf Seriudia, pp 286 ff 
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century ad,' and was also probably spoken in Turfan, while the other, dialect A, 
IS used in Buddhist texts and evidently belongs to T oclnristan, the western country 
of the Ta-hia " Some of these texts have been further translated into Uigur, and such 
translations are occasionally stated to have been made from the /ox? ^ language, and toxii 
cannot be anything else than Tocharian The dialect A can accordingly be characterized 
as the literaiyf language of the Tochanans 

It IS an Indo-European form of speech, but docs not belong to the Aryan group 
and has nothing to do with Sakish or any other Iranian tongue 

Now there is one peculiarity about this language The designation (oxrt is only 
used about it in Uigur translations In the texts themselves the language is designated 
as a 7 h Iqnia, the Ar4i tongue " 

F W K Muller has shown « that this afii can very well be a rendering of 
the same word which Strabo gives in the form 'Afftot, and from which the adjective 
Astajn is evidently derived We thus again arrive at the conclusion that the Astam, 
the rulers of the Tochari, were identified with their subjects, just as was the case with 
the Yue-chl and the Ta-hia, and it seems necessary to infer that the yJzir, the'llo-ioi, the 
Asta7iJ must be identified with the Ytic-chi, the (ox’t, Tocharians, with the Ta-hia, as 
has already been indicated above 

But now' the question arises is this aih-iox) i language originallj the language of the 
"A(rioi,i e the YUe-chi, or that of the Tocharians? In the former case the Ariisbroughttheir 
language to the Tocharians, w'ho then gradually adopted the speech of their conquerors In 
the latter w'e should have to state that the T ocharian language w as renamed after the kings, 
their new rulers, much in the same way as French and Russian have got their names 
In favour of the former explanation it may be urged that the Tocharian language 
does not seem to possess guttural fricatives, and that the ethnic name is therefore 
apparently in disaccord with the laws of the language The name Tocharian, 
seems to be more in its place w'lth Iranians, and we might draw the inference that the 
Tocharians w'ere Iranians, who had abandoned their old language in favour of their non- 
Iraman conquerors Moreover, the existence of a dialect of the same language m and 
near Kuchi might be taken as an indication of the way by which the language has come 
to the Tocharians We have no traces of any material change in the population of 
Kuchi from the time w’hen it first emerges into the light of history and down to the 
Turkish conquest, while there has evidently been considerable movement m and about 
Bactria It therefore seems possible to assume that the a 7 ii-toxn language originally 
was the speech of the Ar^i or^inoi, i e of the Ylie-chi 

It has also been thought possible to find support for this opinion in the Chinese 
name Yue-chi, which has been much discussed 

The first of the tw'o signs with which it is w'ritten is pronounced 7ic in Mandarin, til 
in Cantonese, ncl in Hakka, gdsii or gjtalsu in Sino-Japanese, igoat, iigiiet in Anamese, 
nol (written ngtia') in Korean, and had the sound its^wvt m the T‘ang period In 
transliterating Indian w'ords it is used to render vt, fit , and o ® The final I of the T'ang 
form may further represent an i in the original ' 


1 Cf L^vi, JA, XI, 11, 1913, pp 3n ff 

Cf E Sieg and W Siegling, TocIianscJic Sfrac/trcslc, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921, B I, 
pp 111 ff, with references i' o. y « 

= rr pp 5^0 ff ^ SB AW, 1918, pp 566 ff 

^ippI m 1 pp 21 ff , Oslasialtsche ZcUschrift, vi, pp 838" , 

Stael Holstein SBAW, 1914, pp 643 ff , F W K Muller, SBAW, 1918, pp 566 ff 

L Hii th. Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 886, p 220 
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The second sign ^ sounds sin in Mandarin, sin in Cantonese, it in Sino-Japanese, and 
\\ as a etc in the T'ang period 

Klaproth has stated - that we sometimes find the second sign written Cantonese 
lai, T'ang Ita He would therefore read the whole name as yilc-ti and identify this 
with the Yetes of Dzungaria and the 111 country, w’hile other scholars, who accepted liis 
reading, thought of the Getae and Massagetae 

Franke has shown that Klaproth’s reading cannot be accepted, but drew attention 
to a statement in Chinese commentaries to the effect that sin m this name should be 
pronounced as the sign^ which means ‘branch’. Mandarin tst, Cantonese ih, T'ang 
period He thinks that this pronunciation represents an attempt at preserving 

the final t of the first part of the name, so that it is not excluded that we have to do 
with ‘the people of the Yet or Get’, w’hich may have something to do with the Getae 
and Tilassagetae YUc-chi might, he says, be a comprehensive term, something parallel 
to the denominations Scythian and Getae, denoting the peoples to the north and east of 
Pontus Euxinus and the Caspian Sea, from Haemus to Thracia and far into Central 
Asia Marquart'^ starts from a pronunciation ^d-it and compares this with the Ilamaioi 
of Strabo, which he corrects to racnaiot and considers as a simple variant of ’'Acnoi and of 
Ptolcm} ’s ’Idriot 

Baron A von Stacl Holstein infers a pronunciation Imsin or gui sin and identifies 
this with I.iclt, the simple form of the name of the Kushanas A Herrmann® accepts 
this identification, reading the Chinese name {^uai-st 

Professor Charpcnticr* secs in which might be translated as ‘the moon- 

clan', the rendering of an unknown name, which was once used to denote the people 
called Tochanan bj classical authors and Tu-ho lo b) the Chinese 

F W K Milller maintains that Yut-cln is probably a rendering of the same W'ord 
which we have learnt to know in the form ntit as a designation of the language of the 
Tocharians, and Franke has subsequently ' accepted this explanation 

It IS impossible for a non sinologist to weigh these opinions against each other 
Professor Pclliot ’ is, however, of opinion that none of the suggested forms is probable 
in the Han period, and Professor Karlgrcn has been good enough to point out to me 

(1) That the initial in;-, in later times often weakened and disappearing, was quite 

strong and important in ancient times and cannot simply be overlooked in our identifi- 
cations It IS true that the I'ang time in;- sometimes transcribes w’ords wathout initial 
jpiKuial, but then these latter begin with a labial sound for foreign v-, w-, t'-), 

and tlie ti'IioU of vzhl'- cannot reasonably be simply skipped {ii^r,u)vl = a} {ii), with 
abstraction from both the guttural in;- and the labial -ry- (the medial is generally of no 
account in the transcriptions) in;- ma) stand for foreign ii^- or i;-, probably the latter 
(Chinese has only aspirated if, and therefore it^- had to serve for ordinary' and 
we ha\c to expect a or a 17-- or a to- in the foreign word transcribed 

(2) The principal vowel of the word in pre-Christian time is impossible to determine 
It was probably an a or an 0 

{3) The final -i was decidedly a -/ in prc-Christian time, not an -?, as m certain 
northern dialccLs in T'ang time (whence Korean in;uct) 1 he reasons for tins statement 
are gnen by Professor Karlgren, JRAS, 1928, pp 789 ff Thus the approximate 


’ Karijgrcn, no 879 
® K.arlprcn, no 984 
® Lranlahr, p ao 5 
■ ZDMG, 71, 1917, p 37<; 
» BUrilO, V, 1905, p 443 


- Tableaux btstotigucs,^^ 287(1 
* Karlgrcn, no 121a 
® 1 c , sub tore Sacaraucac 
" Oslasiatische Zcitschiift, vi, pp 83 (f 
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transcription value of the first syllable would be {n)g7uai or {n)gwo/, pointing to a foreign 
gwat^gwot, or gai, got, or gut, or wat, 7vot, or ut , „ , , , 

(4) Franke is certainly right in pointing out that the second syllable has to be read, 
according to the ancient phonetic gloss, like c/n, ' branch T'ang time the This, how- 
ever, comes from an older t'^a (t' = palatal e^ploslvc, not affncalive , cf Karlgren, p 25), 
and can transcribe a foreign ti (or possibly ?), or, of course, tm {aa >), but certainly 
not in di h 

No certain inference can, accordingly, be drawn from the Chinese name, and we 
can only say with some confidence that the dih, the "Aertot, or Asiani were in reality the 
Yue-chi, but that the designations themselves can hardly be identified 

The reasons for assuming tliat the dfh / language was brought to Tocharistan 
by the Yue-chi from Chinese Turkestan and for seeing in the Kuchi dialect remnants of 
the ancient speech of the conquerors are hardly conclusive The Chinese are absolutely 
unaware of any connexion between the Yile-chi and the population of Kuchi The same 
annals which contain the account of the wanderings and conquests of the Ylie-chi have 
much to say about the history of Kuchi, but the Ylle-chi are always mentioned as a 
different people and sometimes as the enemies of the Kuchians 

Moreover we have not sufficient reason for assuming that the Tocharians had been 
settled for a very long time to the south of the Oxus, when the Ylie-chi conquered them 
We have seen above, p xxi, that Strabo speaks of the Tocharians as one of the nomadic 
tribes who made an end to the Greek dominion m Bactria In the Chinese accounts, on 
the other hand, the Tocharians are described as settled in towns and engaged in trade It 
is perhaps possible to reconcile these varying statements by assuming that the Tocharians 
were originally immigrants from Chinese Turkestan, in which case the Kuchi and Turfan 
settlements might indicate the localities from tvhich they had come, localities where the 
Yue-cln had never been settled * 

This Tocharian immigration into the Oxus country must have happened before 
the Yue-chi exodus, 1 e they must have lived for some time in the neighbourhood 
of Iranian tribes And if the guttural fricative in their name is really unwarranted m 
their language, the form of the name taken over by the Chinese as by classical authors 
may have been coined by their neighbours 

It seems to me that this is a much more likel) explanation than to assume that the 
Tocharians were originally an Iranian tribe, w'hich ivas conquered by non-Iranians from 
Turkestan, the Yue-chi, and adopted their language There can hardly be any doubt 
about the ethnic and linguistic unity of the Little and the Great Yue-chi And in the 
country of the former we have no traces of the Tocharian language, but, as already 
remarked, direct evidence to the effect that an Iranian tongue, practically identical with 
the speech of the Kushanas, was used as a vernacular, at least since the first centuries 
of the Christian era The natural inference is that the Little Yue-chi as well as the 
Great Yue-chi were Iranians, and that the Tocharian language was originally spoken by 
the Tocharians, the subjects of the Great Yue-chi in the Oxus country, who had perhaps 
formerly been settled in the northern oases of Chinese Turkestan, w'hile the old home 
of the Yue-chi was farther to the east When the Chinese first heard about the Ta-hia, 


Some scholars have thought it possible to draw a similar conclusion from the association of the 
oc Brians with eastern peoples in later classical texts (Dionysius Periegeta 752 Kat Toyapoi ^povvot 

Pliny, Nai Htsi vi 55 ‘ab Attacoiis gentes Thuni et Focari,’ 1 e 
^ ^ 4.U f hocai I , where ^povvoi, Funi, have been explained as meaning the Huns, Hiung-nu) 

Y ^ Mahabhara^a, II 185011, about the Tiikharas bringing furs,iion, and silk to 
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1 e the Tochanans, they were mentioned in connexion with the Yue-chi, of whom the 
Chinese had previous knowledge, and the name of the people was probably transmitted 
through them In this connexion it is also worth remembering that the designation 
toxtt of the language is found in Uigur texts, i e the Uigurs used a name known in the 
east, while the Tochanans themselves speak of the language as Ar^i, i e perhaps the 
speech of the "Aa-ioi, their masters 

A pitort It IS also most probable that the Yue-chi conquerors in Tocharistan used 
the language of their subjects, just as the Kushanas did in India The subjects were no 
doubt more numerous than the conquerors, and their whole administration seems to a 
large extent to have been continued by them without material change ’ 

If IS the old language of the Tochanans, and Ai si is the same word which The 
classical authors render as "Aatoi, the conquerors of the Tochanans, we must probably 
draw the inference that the designation disi was borrowed by the Tochanans from their 
rulers In that case the word disi must be a loanword in Tocharian 

The comparison of drji andAo-ioi is not, of course, quite certain It seems a prioti 
difficult to explain the absence of i in the Greek form The connexion between 'Aa-ioi 
and Asmm, on the other hand, cannot be doubted the latter is a regular adjective 
formed from the former by adding the suffix dtta 

Now It may be asked whether it is possible to trace any connexion between this 
adjective and the word erjhuna, alysanai mentioned above in connexion with the first 
Kushana ruler of India 

The Saka word alysanai shows some peculiar features I have already mentioned 
that It seems to have had the form aiysdnai, i e arzdnai in older times The later form 
eysanai now shows two things in the first place that the compound lys, lys had a 
tendency to become ys, i e the r must have been weakly sounded And moreover the 
e seems to show that the initial had become long and that there was a y after the voiced 
s For there is a rule in Saka * according to which a y causes a preceding a to become i 
and a. to become e , cf kintha from kanthya, ‘ m the town ’ , bdda from badya, ‘ at the time ’ 

W e can thus infer the existence of an adjective oTzyanai, or shorter Wzydni, and from 
this a simpler oTzyi, which in Sakish must become oTzi ® 

Now such a word, with the base a’'zya, would naturally be borrowed by the Greeks 
as asio, while the Tochanans, whose literary texts belong to a period when the word had 
become oTzi in Sakish, could only borrow it in the form drsi, because there were no 
voiced sibilants in their language 

If these deductions are accepted, the necessary conclusions are that the Tochanans 
were an Indo-European tribe, but not Aryans, while the Yue-chi were Iranians, and, to 
judge from their language and their later history, Sakas And just as the Saka- 
murundas or Sai-wang were designated as such because their chiefs used the title 
viuiunda, in the same way the Yue-chi might be called Asioi, because their leaders 
were designated as such And to judge from the probable connexion with Greek apyps, 
this word simply means ‘ leader ’, ‘ chief’ 

Now we have seen that the Kushanas were almost certainly Iranians They cannot. The 
accordingly, have been Tochanans, but must be related to the Yue-chi, i e those Sakas 
whose chiefs were designated as^ctoi, Asiani, di h, alysanai It is in good accordance 
with this view that the great Kushana Kanishka seems to have started on his career in 
the Khotan country, where we have every reason for locating some of the Little Y ue-chi 
On the other hand, the Kuei-shuang principality seems to have existed before the 

^ Cf Chavannes, II, vni, p 187* 

^ Cf Leumann, notdartsclien Sprache nnd Literalur,p 71 


^ Leumann, 1 c , p 72 
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Yue-chl conquest of the Ta-hia country was completed It is therefore probable that 
the family or clan {h//a) of the Kushanas had a comparatively large distribution among 
the Sakas, and some of them may have been with the Sai-wang who went to Ki-pm 
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some time before i6o b c 

The Kuei-shuang principality was made the starting-point of a development which 
led to the establishment of a large empire m India and the Indian borderlands 

The passage in the Hou Han shu quoted above (p Ivi), which speaks about how 
the Yue-chl divided the Ta-hia kingdom betw'een five /a-/ion, continues as follows ‘ More 
than a hundred years after this the Ju-hou of Kuei-shuang, called K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io, attacked 
the four other , he styled himself king , the name of his kingdom was Kuei-shuang 
He invaded An-si and seized the territory of Kao-fu, moreover he triumphed over 
Pu-ta and Ki-pin and entirely possessed those kingdoms K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io died more than 
eighty years old His son Yen-kao-chen became king in his stead He again conquered 
T‘ien-chu and appointed a general there for the administration From this moment the 
Yue-chl became extremely powerful In all the kingdoms they were spoken of as 
" King of Kuei-shuang”, but the Han stuck to their old designation and called them Ta 
Yue-chi ’ 

As shown by Marquart,’ both the rulers mentioned in this passage can be identified 
K‘iu-tsiu-k'io ® was still m the T‘ang period pronounced k'tau dz'wn kivp and is evidently 
identical with the Kushana Kuju^ld) Kapa, known from coins, and Yen-kao-chen,® his 
son, IS the Wima Kathphi^a (or KaphthiSa) of coins, whose name occurs in a Kharoshthi 
inscription of the jear 187 in the form Uvima Kavthisa 

K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io or Kujula Kadphises thus started on his career by bringing all the 
neighbouring principalities under his rule, and this happened ‘ more than hundred years 
after’ the events narrated in the preceding passage, which runs ‘ formerly the Yue-chi 
were conquered by the Hiung-nu , they transferred themselves to the Ta-hia and divided 
that kingdom betw'een five ht-hou ’ Because the Yue-chi are in this very passage stated 
to have their capital at Lan-shi, we may infer that the hundred years are reckoned from 
some date subsequent to Chang K'len’s visit, when the Yue-chi capital was still to the 
north of the 0 \us On the other hand, the Hou Han-shu deals with the events that 
happened in and after the period Kien-wu (a d 25-55), and Kujula Kadphises’ conquest 
cannot, therefore, have taken place before the year a d 25 If Kujula Kadphises is the 
same person which is mentioned in the Takht-i-Bahl inscription of the year 103, i e 
probably ad 19, he had not then reduced the four other hi-hou, and it is even possible 
that he had not yet risen to the rank of hi-Jion In such circumstances the designation 
cjj/nina characterizing him in the inscription is quite intelligible, for the corresponding 
Saka word alysanai translates the Indian kjimara, ‘young man’, ‘prince’ 

After having reduced the other Jn-hojt Kujula Kadphises is stated to have invaded 
An-si An-si is, as w'e have seen, the usual Chinese name for Parthia But here 
w'e cannot think of the Parthian empire of Ctesipbon We have already seen, however, 
that Parthian rulers had shortly before the beginning of our era established themselves in 
the Indian borderlands and were menacing the Greek dominion in Kabul Now the 
immediate result of the invasion of An-si is stated to be the seizure of Kao-fu, 1 e 
Kabul, and we necessarily infer that An-si must mean the Parthian dynastj^ in the 
east, to which Guduvhara belonged 

Most scholars are apparently now agreed that it was the Parthians who made an 

* pp 208 f 2 Karlgren, nos 406,352,491 

Tang pronunciation Karlgren, nos 347, 308, and 1191 
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end to the Greek power in Kabul ^ The last Greek king of Kabul was Hermaeus 
His coins bear different legends, but he is usually designated as ‘ King Saviour ^ao-tXei^y 
trco7)7/>, itiaJiai aja U atai a One group, however, adds the syllable <ru after a-coTfjpos, at the 
same time mutilating this word to a-Ttjpos The reverse has either the legend viahar ajasa 
mahatasa Ha amayasa or viaharajasa rajai ajasa mahatasa Her amayasa, but on some of 
them, with the bust of Hermaeus on the obverse, we find the reverse legend Kujiila 
Kasasa Kiishana yavxigasa dhx amalhtdasa On some of these coins the obverse legend 

IS corrupt, but apparently intended to run Kopa-wo (or Kopavo) Ko^ovXo KaS(pitjov Sir John 
Marshall found some new specimens of this group at Sirkap, where also the KharoshthI 
legend is corrupt On one of them it seems, however, possible to read \Kn'\jula Kaxa 
xiiai/n 

On other coins ^ the king’s bust is different, but the Greek legend seems to be the 
same, while the reverse apparently runs Kuynla Kausa Kvshanasa 

In this connexion we must also consider another type, showing on the obverse a 
royal head resembling that of Augustus in his last years, with the legend Xopav a-v (aoov 
Ko^oXa KaSaifxs On the reverse is a king seated on a chair, and the KharoshthI legend 
K/tushanasa yaxiasa Kuyxila Kaphsasa sachadhi axnathitasa And, finally, we have coins 
with a seated person, and a corrupt legend of which the words Xopav av can apparently 
be read on the obverse, and a god, which has usually been identified with Zeus, and a 
KharoshthI legend which seems to run KIntshanasa Kuyxila Kadaphasa on the reverse 
These coins seem to bear witness to a certain connexion between Hermaeus and 
Kujula Kadphises, who seem, for some time, to have ruled conjointly 

M Senart* has discussed this question and drawn attention to the fact that the 
A\ord haiaxasa, which usually occurs on the reverse of Hermaeus’ coins, is absent where 
the obverse shows the corrupt Greek legend orij/jor trv This coincidence precludes, he 
dunks, the idea of <rri]pos av being simply a corruption of o-torvpoy Since now the coins 
of Kujula Kadphises are the oldest Indian coins where we find an ethnic designation, he 
thinks It possible that av has a similar meaning and may stand for Xvpov, of the Syrian, 
supposing that Syria had, for those far-off Greeks, come to stand as the last representa- 
tive of the independent Greek power He compares the su occurring in the KharoshthI 
legend, su Thaedavtasa, on an engraved stone from Bajaur 

Other explanations of the corrupt arijpos <ri/have been given by Professor Rapson,*who 
thinks that it may be a rendering of siex asya, Skr sthavii asya, ‘of the elder’, while yopavav 
may stand for kushanasya , Professor Thomas,® who suggests the possibility of seeing m 
<ru a genitive suffix corresponding to Tochanan Isc, Professor Kirste,® who sees in the ov 
of oTTjpos av an abbreviation of avfi^oXov, and Baron Stael Holstein,’' who takes av to be the 
genitive of a word corresponding to Persian s/tah, comparing the forms Sawcopr]?, ‘Shahpur’, 
where s/i is rendered as a, and aarpa-av Zacowaov, where v stands for the genitive suffix 
The explanation of av as an abbreviation of avp^oXov is the only one which does not 
lead to the assumption ofa clumsyor mistaken orthography But the positionof the syllable 
might be intelligible in the seal-legend su TheUdamasa, where we have KharoshthI letters, 
but hardly in ^aaiXem? arrjpos av Eppaiov or y^opav av ^aoov Ko^oXa KaSa<f)f 5 At least we should 
have to assume that the abbreviation had been mechanically taken over from other legends 
But as a matter of fact we do not know of any other instance of its use on Indian soil 

^ Cf Justin, xli 6 , 3 ' Bactnam ad posUemnin ab mvahdwribus Pax tins velut exsangiies 
oppresst sunt' , Thomas, JRAS, 1905, pp 193! , Rapson, Canibndge History of India, i, 561 f 

* Smith, Catalogue, p 66, no 5 •* JA, vill, xiii, 1889, pp 364 ff 

^ JRAS, 1897, pp 319 ff ® JRAS, 1913, p 632' 

® SWAW, i8a, 2, 1917, pp 45 fi 59 ff ^ JRAS, 1914, pp 82 f 
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It seems to me that the syllable must have been felt to be of some importance 
And It IS of interest that the corresponding Kharoshthi legend sometimes has the 
imperial title lajaiaja I think that this may be significant If we further bear 
in mind that Hermaeus is on some of these coins associated with Kujula Kadphises, 
who was a Kushana, we become inclined to think that the addition of the syllable w 
bears witness to an alliance between Hermaeus and Kujiila Kadphises, through which 
the former tried to strengthen his position and make himself independent of the Parthian 
suzerains, who had oppressed him In that case, however, av must evidently be a 
Kushana title, and it becomes natural to think of the word shau used by Kanishka and 
his successors and also by Iranian rulers in Chinese Turkestan 

I am therefore inclined to interpret these coin-legends as follows When Kujula 
Kadphises invaded An-si, i e the Parthian realm in and near Kabul, Hermaeus 
entered into an alliance with him and perhaps actually supported him But the Kushana 
ruler did not long leave him free to enjoy his new independence He had to share the 
government with him, and was soon entirely replaced by KujOla, about whom the 
Chinese annals state that he seized Kao-fu, i e Kabul To begin with he retained the bust 
of Hermaeus, but later on he replaced it, and now also began to introduce the syllable 
av in his legends 

It IS impossible to settle the chronology, but these events cannot have taken place 
before Kujula Kadphises had risen to the rank of hi-hou, because the title is used 
on the coins he struck conjointly with Hermaeus, and we may infer from the statement of 
Fan Ye that this happened some time after ad 25 

After the conquest of Kao-fu K‘iu-tsiu-k'io is said to have triumphed over Pu ta 
and Ki-pin and to have brought these kingdoms entirely under his sway 

Pu-ta^ has not been identified Franke* and Marquart^ compare UaKTviKij, which 
they locate to the north of Arachosia, while Chavannes * thinks it possible that the 
city of Balkh is meant It seems probable that Pu ta cannot have been too distant 
from Kabul and Ki-pin, which must comprise parts of the Panjab The stratification at 
Taxila shows, as already remarked, that there Kadphises succeeded the Guduvhara 
dynasty, and his conquests brought the Kushana empire at least so far towards the east 
In corroboration of the Chinese accounts we have a Kharoshthi inscription of the 
year 122, 1 e according to my chronology a d 38, found at Panjtar on the Indus, and 
mentioning a mahaiaya Gushana, and another record from Taxila of the year 136, 1 e 
A D 52, mentioning a maharaja rajaltiaja dcvapiitia Khushana We have seen that 
the Guduvhara dynasty still seems to have held sway at Taxila about A D 44, and the 
two inscriptions therefore seem to bear witness to the gradual growth of the Kushana 
empire 

There are further some coins which must be mentioned in this connexion 
At Sirkap Sir John Marshall ® found a new type, with the bust of a king ‘ resembling 
Wima Kadphises and a corrupt Greek legend on the obverse, while the reverse shows 
a Nike and the Kharoshthi legend inaha7'ajasa 7 ajait 7 ajasa KJmshaiiasa yavtigasa 
Another group of coins have on the obverse a humped bull and an illegible Greek legend, 
and, on the reverse, a two-humped Bactrian camel and a Kharoshthi text with slightly 
varying wording 7naJia7ajasa rajati7 ajasa K 7 cyula Kaphasa, 77iaharajasa 7nahatasa 

^ Pronounced Puk-d’dt in the T'ang peiiod , cf Karlgren, nos 760, 956 
^ Bettrage, p 99* 

^ U7ite7 suchungeii zat Geschichte von JSra/i, 11, pp 17 c f 
■* Boimg Pao, II, vu, pp 5 i 3 f)Viii, p 191^ 


® ASIAR, 1912-13, pp 44, 51 
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Knshana Knyula Kaphasa, maharayasa i aym ayasa devaptitrasa Kuyula Km a Kaphsasa, 
and viaJtm ayasa i ayatii ayasa Kuyula Kai a Kapasa 

In my opinion all these records belong to the reign of Kujtila Kadphises For 
there does not seem to be any reason for discrediting the Chinese account according to 
which there were only two Kadphises kings, father and son, of whom the first was more 
than eighty years old at his death And since the second Kadphises seems to have 
been ruling m the year 187, he can scarcely have succeeded his octogenarian father as 
early as the year 136 

The evidence of the coins and inscriptions has, however, been interpreted in a 
different way 

Professor Rapson ’ considers Kujula Kara Kadphises (Kuyula Kara Kapa, &c ) to 
be different from Kujula Kadpliises, and states that he ‘ seems to have succeeded the 
satrap Zeiomses in the kingdom of Pushkalavatl, and he may have been contemporary 
with Wima Kadphises ’ It seems to me that the imperial title used on his coins pre- 
cludes the idea of his having been a subordinate ruler And the Chinese annals only 
know tuo old Kushanas with imperial power I therefore think that the addition kara 
cannot prevent us from ascribing these coins to Kadphises I We do not know anything 
about the signification of this kai a I have mentioned above that a Sirkap com of 
Kadphises I, showing the bust of Hermaeus on the obverse, seems to have the 
Kharoshthi legend jula kaia dhai iiiatht^ here there cannot be the question of 
another person than Kujula Kadphises Kai a may be a title, of a similar kind as the 
unexplained preceding the name Kushanasena m the Niya document, no 399, where 
the comparison with ogu Kushanasena in nos 136, 193, gukuia Kushanasena in 
no 320, &c , makes us inclined to think of a title Moreover, the word kai a is some- 
times absent from the coins in question ^ 

Also the Sirkap coins with a bust ‘resembling Wima Kadphises’ have been dis- 
associated from Kujfila Kadphises and ascribed to his successor In his description of 
them Sir John Marshall, who does not feel confident about their connexion with Wima 
Kadphises, draws attention to the simultaneous use of the t\Ats yavuga and inahaiaja 
lajaltiaja, which he thinks throws some doubt on the current view that the \.\A^ yavuga 
was replaced by the imperial designation mahaiaja 1 ajaiii aja after the conquest of 
India But it seems possible to explain the coin-legend in a slightly different way 
Kujula Kadphises started on his career as a yavuga, and the use of the old title on the 
coins seems to me to be intentional, to bear witness to a feeling of pride at the success 
which led him from such beginnings to the position of emperor and master of the famous 
towm of Taxila 

To judge from the published plate and from casts, which 1 owe to the courtesy of 
Sir John Marshall, the similarity of the bust on the obverse to that of Wima Kadphises 
IS not, moreover, striking 

Professor Rapson states ■* that ‘ most of the coins of Kujula Kadphises show clearly 
both by their types and their fabric that they were struck in the Kabul valley’ It 
seems natural to assume that the Sirkap coins w^ere struck after the conquest of Taxila, 
partly in imitation of the coins of the Guduvhara dynasty, where royal busts are a 
common feature on the obverse 

’ The Cavibitdgc Histoiy of India, 1, p 582’, cf Indian Coins, p 17 
* Sec the reproduction, ASIAR, 1912-13, p 52, no 49 
^ Cunnmglnm, Nnnitsmatic Chronicle, 3rd series, xii, 1 892, pp 65 f 
^ Cambridge Histoiy of India, i, p 584 
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Moreover, we have not the slightest reason for supposing that the title mahajaja 
U ajaliTcijci) Khushaiia was ever used by Wima Kadphises It reminds us of the remark 
m the Hou Han-shu that K'lu-tsiu-k'io assumed the title ‘ king’, the name of his kingdom 
being Kuei shuang, and Sir John Marshall is evidently right m saying' that ‘it would 
be natural for the first emperor of the dynasty to be styled “the Kushan Emperor” 
without any further appellation, while it would be equally natural for his successors to 
be distinguished from him by the addition of their individual names’ 

Against ascribing the Taxila inscription of the year 136 to Kujula Kadphises it has 
been urged that the silver scroll on which it is written bears the monogram which is 
characteristic of the coins of Wima Kadphises Sir John has, however, drawn attention 
to the fact that it is also found on coins of Kujula Kara Kadphises ® 

For the reconstruction of the history of the first Kushana ruler we may accordingly 
use the following dates To judge from the introduction to the Hou Han-shu the 
reduction of the four /ii-Aou can hardly have taken place before a D 25 In an in- 
scription of the year 103, 1 e according to my chronology A D 19, KujOla Kadphises is 
mentioned as ejj/iuna, 1 e a junior member of the ruling caste or clan, at a time when 
twenty-six years had passed after the establishment of an era by a Parthian ruler, pre- 
sumably Azes, and when Azes’ successor, Guduvhara, was on the throne 

Nineteen years afterwards, in the year 122, corresponding to A D 38, we find him, 
as the inaharaya Gushana, in the inscription from Panjtar in the Peshawar district The 
invasion of An-si, the seizure of Kao-fu, and the attack on Pii-ta and Ki-pin must be 
dated in this interval and, to all appearances, after ad 25 The conquest of Ki-pm 
cannot, however, have been completed For we have seen that the Parthian dynasty 
seems to have been in power in Taxila in a d 44 And since the Hou Han-shu limits 
K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io’s conquests to Ki-pin in the east, we must take Taxila m this connexion to 
belong to Ki-pin 

After further fourteen years, in the year 136 corresponding to a d 52, Taxila has 
been reduced and the former hi-Jtotc now meets us as the great king, the King of Kings 
his conquests have been completed, the Kushana empire has been established 

We do not know how long time after the conquest of Taxila the inscription of the 
year 136 was executed A pfion it seems likely that it belongs to the first years of 
Kushana rule there 

Kujula Kadphises’ conquest of Ki-pin can be characterized as a re-establishment of 
the previous Saka dominion in that country, for the Kushanas seem to have acted as the 
heirs and successors of the Sakas in India ’ 

We have no further dates to guide us If we assume, however, that the etj/inna 
Kapa was about twenty years old at the time of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, we should 
be entitled to conclude from the Hou Han-shu that his death must have taken place 
about sixty years later, 1 e about the year a d 79 

According to the Hou Han-shu his son and successor was Yen-kao-chen, who can 
hardly have been a young man at his octogenarian father’s death 

Of him we learn that he ' again ' conquered T‘ien-chu and appointed a general there 
for the administration 

In the Cambridge Histoiy of India‘S it has been taken for granted that T'len-chu 

3 P 978 ^ It IS also met with on coins of Zeionises 

uders, SBAW, 1913, p 436 If M Sylvain Ldvi, JA, cciii, 1923, p 52, is right in 
exp ainiOj^t e name Kadphises as ‘the Kapi^a man’, one might even infer that the Kushana hi-hoti 
was by his people as entitled to the throne of Kapi^a, 1 e in this connexion perhaps 

'■P'" ^ Vo] 1, p 584 
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denotes north-western India The description of the country given in the Hou Han-shu, 
however, points to the Indus country, the ancient stronghold of the Saka empire m India 
The text runs ‘ The kingdom T‘ien-chu is also called Shen-tu ^ The kingdom is 
situated on the banks of a great river The inhabitants mount on elephants in war , 
they are w'eaker than the Yue-chi, they practise the religion of the Buddha, it has 
become a habit with them not to kill and not to fight Parting from Kao-fu, which 
belongs to the Yue-chi, and turning towards the south-west one comes to the western 
sea , in the east one comes to the kingdom of P‘an-k‘i , “ all these countries form part of 
Shen-tu Shen-tu has several hundred other towns (besides the capital) , in each town 
a governor has been appointed , there are several tens of other kingdoms (besides the 
principal kingdom) , in each kingdom there is a king Though one observes some small 
differences in each of their kingdoms, they are nevertheless all called Shen-tu At that 
time (i e probably w'hen Pan Yung wrote, or tow'ards ad 125) they were all dependent 
on the Yue-chi, the Yue-chi had killed the king and installed a general to govern the 
population ’ 

Though this description is somewhat obscure, because it also mentions countries to 
the west and east, it seems clear that the country conquered by Yen-kao-chen was situated 
on the Indus 

These districts were, as we have seen, under Parthian rule at the time of the 
Periplus, 1 e some time during the second half of the first century ad It is therefore 
possible that Yen-kao-chen effected his conquest by ousting the Parthians, though there 
may also have been other rulers 

At an earlier period the Indus country had been ruled by Sakas Now we have 
seen that the Hou Han-shu states that Yen-kao-chen ‘again’ conquered T‘ien-chu, and 
we get the impression that his conquest is described as a reconquest It has been 
maintained that the w'ord rendered as ' again ’ should, in this passage, be translated as 
'further', ‘ in his turn since there is no indication in the Hou Han-shu of a previous 
conquest, which w'as repeated by Yen-kao-chen It is impossible for a non-Sinologist to 
judge about the merits of these translations ® But from the point of view of Indian 
history the meaning ' again ’ is thoroughly intelligible, since w-e know that there had been 
a previous conquest by kindred tribes, so that the Kushanas may here be considered as 
repeating the deeds of their Saka cousins 

And we have also seen that the Kalakacharyakathanaka speaks of two Saka con- 
quests The Sakas of the Indus country conquered Surashtra and Malava shortly 
before the beginning of the Vikrama era , they w'ere ousted by Vikramaditya, but after 
a lapse of 135 years a new' Saka came and re-established the Saka dominion 

There is such a remarkable similarity between the accounts of the Hou Han-shu 
and the Kalakacharyakathanaka, that it seems natural to assume that they both contain 
the same indigenous tradition, so that they can be used to supplement and explain each 
other 

If we apply this principle, it follows that Wima Kadphises’ conquest must have The later 
been effected about the year a d 78, and that he was the founder of the historical ^aka 
era, since the Kathanaka states that this reckoning w-as established in consequence of 
the second Saka conquest Moreover, the Khalatse inscription of the year 187, 1 e 

' T'ang pronunciation ii?n-d'iiol, Karlgrcn, nos 869, <545 

- T'ang pronunciation b'lidn-l'ji, Karlgren, nos 690, 319 According to Chavannes, ToimgPao, 

II, VIII, p 193’, perhaps in Annam or Burma 

® Professor Karlgren kindly informs me that the text unmistakably has ' again, anew, extin- 
guished T'lcn-chu ’, and not ‘in his turn ’ 
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A D 103-104, shows that Wima Kadphises was on the throne long after the beginning 
of the ^aka’era, which cannot, accordingly, have been instituted by Kanishka, his 

successor 

Under this supposition it also becomes intelligible that the era, which was intended 
to commemorate the re-estabhshment of Saka power, was later on known as the ^aka- 
kala or ^akanripatikala, and that it was only used in those districts where the Sakas, 
and their old era, had been replaced by national Indian rulers 

We learn from the Hou Han-shu that Yen-kao-chen appointed a general to rule in 
his stead We have no indication to show that he himself resided in India, and the 
Khalatse inscription is the only one which mentions his name His governors in T'len- 
chu were no doubt the so-called Western Kshatrapas, with whom we shall have to occupy 
ourselves later on, though their rule did not comprise the districts where Kharoshthi 
inscriptions have been found 

Yen-kao-chen’s empire was not, however, limited to T‘ien-chu He also inherited 
his father’s kingdom m the north-west, and also there he seems to have appointed other 
persons to carry on the government That such nas the case must be inferred from 
numismatic evidence 

Wima Kadphises’ coins are much more uniform than those of his father They 
show, on the obverse, the king’s head or figure, sitting or standing, and commonly 6iva 
on the reverse The obverse legend is /Jao-iXeur Oorj/^o KaSrpicra on the gold, ^aaiXwt 
PacTiXecov fieyas Oor]fto KaS(f>i(n)s on the Silver, and ^aaiXtvi PatnXtoir jiiya^ Ooijpo 

KaStpia-rjs on the copper coins The corresponding Kharoshthi legend runs mahai ajasa 
iajadttajasa saivalogisvai asa vmhtivaiasa Wwia Ka/hp/iiiaca (ladatasci 
Form of his The form of the king’s name has been discussed by Professor Rapson ’ The v of 
name JVtma has an appaient bottom line, which has led former scholars to read /itfua 
Professor Rapson has shown that the same sign is of common use in the Kharoshthi 
documents from Chinese Turkestan It looks almost like v;a and evidently indicates a 
modified sound The double 00 of the Greek legend and the nriting nvtma in the 
Khalatse inscription lead us to think of something like the English lo, while the apparent 
-stroke reminds us of the use of a subscript 1 in several Kharoshthi letters where it 
seems probable that we have to do wnth a strongly fricative sound We might therefore 
transliterate wh, but I shall, for practical purposes, WTite w 

The compound letter in Kathphtsa consists of a ph, or sometimes p, above a 
St Andrew's cross which reminds us of the usual sign th It w'ould be just as natural 
to r&z.A.phth as thph, and the Khalatse inscription evidently has vth, which form might 
also be supported by tlie Chinese kctu-l'icn I shall not, however, make any change in 
the usual rendering, which is, in its turn, supported by the Greek form KaS^tar]? 

We may note that the designation Knshana is absent from these coins The 
Chinese notice that it became usual, in all the kingdoms, to speak of the empire of the 
two Kadphises kings as that of the Kushanas cannot accordingly be taken at its face 
value But we know that the designation Kushana came to play a great role in historical 
records, notably in Armenian sources ^ 

Kadphises’ ^aa-iXevs ^aariXewv trasTrip /ieyay used on Wima Kadphises’ copper coins occurs, 

viceroy in ^ slightly different form, as ^aaiXivs ^acrtXfvcoi/ ccoTTjp piyas, as the only legend, without 
the addition of a name, on numerous coins, which ‘ are exceedingly common all over the 


Yen-kao 

chen’s 

governors 


Wima 


1, p 319 


Actes du XIV^ Cojtgrh des Ot lentalisles, 
^ Cf Marquart, Erausahr^ p soS 
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Panjab, as well as in Kandahar and in the Kabul valley’ and ‘ are found as far eastward 
as Mathura ’ ^ 

Professor Rapson - rightly remarks that these coins show a symbol of the kind which 
IS characteristic of Wima Kadphises, and that it cannot be doubted that they are related 
to him in point of time 

Mr Whitehead^ diaws attention to the fact that these coins ‘ are found in extra- 
ordinary abundance, and over a wide stretch of country extending from Peshawar to 
Mathura These facts point to great power and a long reign, and are much in favour of 
the supposition that we must look for Soter Megas amongst the most important of the 
kings and satraps known to us, as it is very improbable that such a great potentate 
would be nameless and unknown except from these coins The style of the coins, which 
are in copper only, and the absence of square forms, point to a period about the Kushan 
conquest, so that Soter Megas was probabl}' a contemporary of one of the two Kadphises ’ 

He also thinks that ‘ it is possible that these coins were struck by more than one ruler, 
and that the differing types issued from distinct localities Such rulers might have been 
subordinate to a single suzerain ’ 

I accept these suggestions The fact that these coins are only struck in copper can 
be interpreted to show that they w'ere not issued by a suzerain king, but by a ruler acting 
for him The Greek legend PaaiXttis I 3 aa^i\(va>t> means ‘king exercising royal power’, 
‘ruling king’ Those who used the coins were not likely to observe the difference 
betw'een ^ao-iXeDy fiamXiaii' and /Soo-iXei)? ^aa-tXtvm’, the less so because the reverse occasion- 
ally bears the KharoshtliT legend mahai ajasa j ajaln ajasa mahatasa ti adai asa 

Certain types almost invariably exhibit in the field the KharoshthI akshara vi 
Though Mr Whitehead is of another opinion, I think it probable that Cunningham w'as 
right in thinking that this vi was the initial of a name, and it seems probable that it 
denotes Wima Kadphises, as the suzerain of the ruler who styles himself Soter Megas 
Sir John Marshall is of opinion that there w'as an interval between Wima Kadphises 
and Kanishka, and it is conceivable that the Soter Megas coins cover both the reign of 
Wima Kadphises and this interval, or part of it, so that the coins bearing the akshara vi 
chiefly represent the issues during Wima’s reign 

After the death of Wima Kadphises there are indications to show that a disintegra- 
tion of the Kushana empire began to set in, similar to w'hat took place after the demise 
of Moga For the Taxila inscription of the year 191, i e ad 107-108, seems to show 
that Jihonika, 1 e Zeionises, the kshatrapa of Chukhsa, 1 e the Taxila country, was 
then the actual ruler of Taxila The result seems to have been a decline of the Kushana 
power, which after some time led the chiefs to make an attempt at strengthening their 
position in another direction, through an alliance wuth the Sakas in the Khotan country, 
as w e shall see below' 

In the new' provinces added to the empire by Wima Kadphises the government was The 
apparently also carried on bj a viceroy, and these viceroys are known as the Western 
Kshatrapas, who held sway in Surashtra and Malava It is in the records of these rulers 
that w'e find the first certain instance of the use of the historical ^aka era, which was, in 
my opinion, instituted by their suzerain Wima Kadphises 

'I he provinces ruled over by the Western Kshatrapas do not belong to the territory 
of KharoshthI inscriptions There are, how'ever, some features in their recoids which 

* Cf Cunningham, Nuimsmatic Cfnomclc, 3rd sciics, x, 1890, pp 115!) with the addition 
‘ His Mathura coins w'crc of local coinage, winch is not met with elsewhere ’ 

- Jiidtan Coins, pp 16 f •* p 160" ASIAR, 1912—13, p 8 
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seem to throw light on the further history of the Kushuna empire m the north, and these 
features must be tahen into consideration 

Professor Rapson is evidently right* m holding that the oldest of the Western 
Kshatrapas, Bhumaka and Nahapana, were kshatrapas of the Kushanas They are 
both designated as Kshaharatas, as was also the case with the Northern Kshatrapa Liaka 
Kusuluka This designation as well as the use of Kharoshthi in their coin-legends m a 
country where Kharoshthi was not m common use point to the conclusion that they had 
come from the north-west 

Bhumaka uses the titles Ishahaiata LsIiaUapn, while Nahapana is designated tdjan 
kshalmdta on his coins, rajan Ishahaiata Lshati apa in his inscription of the year 42, and 
iajan mahakshati apa svdimn m his inscription of the year 46 The position of Naha- 
pana accordingly seems to have been more independent than that of Bhumaka, and I 
have no hesitation m accepting Professor Rapson’s view that Bhumaka was the earliest 
known member of the dynasty 

The name Bhumaka is certainly not good Sanskrit, but looks like a clumsy attempt 
at translating a foreign name 

Now we have another, somewhat later, Western Kshatrapa named Chashtana, of 
whom we possess inscriptions dated in the year 52, 1 e ad 130, where he is mentioned 
together with his grandson Rudradaman,® both being designated as rdjan Chashtana 
strikes coins both as lshati apa and as iitahdlshati apa, and also his son Jayadaman has 
issued coins as lshati apa, but never seems to have risen to the rank of niahdlshati apa 
Since Nahapana occurs as lshati apa in the year 42 and as inahdlshati apa in 46, and 
Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman is mentioned as idjan m 52, Chashtana cannot have 
become kshatrapa before the year 42 and mahakshatrapa before 46, and his son Jayada- 
man can only have held office for a very short period 

Chashtana’s name has been explained by Professor Andreas as corresponding to 
Pashto chashian, ‘ a master ’, and since Pashto is certainly in some way connected with the 
ancient Saka language of Eastern Turkestan, we may draw the conclusion that he was 
by race a Saka 

In his inscriptions and coin-legends Chashtana is characterized as the son of Ysamo- 
hka, and this Ysaviotika is evidently derived from the Saka wordjww/^r, ' earth’ I there- 
fore agree with M Sylvain Ldvi ^ in identifying Ysamotika with Bhumaka, seeing in the 
latter name a clumsy attempt at translating the Saka name into Sanskrit 

In the year 52 Chashtana ruled conjointly w'lth his grandson Rudradaman and 
cannot, therefore, have been less than towards sixty years old He was accordingly 
born about the beginning of the 6aka era, and his father Ysamotika-Bhumaka must have 
held sway about that time, 1 e he must have been the first kshatrapa appointed after 
Wima Kadphises’ reconquest 

At that time Western India, at all events Malava, had been under national Indian 
rulers for a considerable period, and we easily understand the reasons which led to his 
name becoming Indianized as Bhumaka When Chashtana came into power, the state 
of things was somewhat different 

The Sakas had been ruling for more than forty years The Western Kshatrapas 
seem to have suffered defeat at the hands of the Andhras some time during the reign of 
Nahapana, but they appear to have partly reasserted themselves under Chashtana * We 

* WK, pp cv ff 

3 , XVI, pp 19 ff I cannot accept Mr Baneiji's interpretation of these records 

J , XI, V, 1915, p 191 4 Qf Rapson, WK, pp c\, cxv 
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may therefore look on Chashtana’s use of the indigenous Saka form of his father’s name 
as a sign of increased Saka self-assertion 

Now there is one detail which points in another direction Professor Luders^ has 
drawn attention to the use of the compound }’s in the word Ysa 7 notika to render the 
voiced an orthograph which has its only parallel in the Saka language of Chinese 
Turkestan He justly remarks that such a device can hardly have been invented 
independently in two different places, and is inclined to think that it was done in India, 
when the attempt was made to adapt Brahml to the exigencies of the Saka language 
His chief reason is that Chashtana’s reign falls in the second quarter of the second 
century a d , while the manuscripts m Central Asian Saka are several centuries later 
I have, however, already pointed out that the use of this language in Kanishka’s 
coin-legends may be taken as an indication that it had begun to be reduced to writing at 
an earlier period, and, at all events, it is certain that it is only in Chinese Turkestan that 
we know that the writing for z, i e the voiced s, was m common use 

In such circumstances we must ask ourselves whether there are any indications to 
show that Saka power had made such progress in Central Asia that it could have been 
felt by the Sakas of Kathiawar and Malava The only sources in which we can hope to 
find any information are the Chinese Annals 

We have seen that the Chinese continued to speak of the Ta Yue-chi after ‘all the Later 
countries’ had begun to use the designation Kushana The Hou Han-shu contains 
several references to them,^ and these tend to show that they began to take an increasing 
interest in Chinese Turkestan, whence they had once come and where the Little Yue-chi 
were still living 

China gradually lost its hold on the Western Countries, and during the time between 
the periods Kien-wu (ad 25-55) Yen-kuang (ad 122-125) the connexion with 
China was interrupted and resumed no less than three times From the period Yang- 
kia (ad 132-134) the imperial prestige gradually dwindled, ‘the different kingdoms 
of the w^est became arrogant and negligent , they oppressed and attacked each other 
alternately’ Some attempts at reasserting Chinese authority were occasionally made, 
especially by the generals Pan Ch‘ao and Pan Yung,® but they did not lead to lasting 
results 

In these events the Yue-chi seem to have played a certain role, rarely, however, in 
connexion with the north-eastern oases, but repeatedly in the western and southern ones 
At the time of the consolidation of the Kushana empire Yarkand was the most 
important power there, and is stated to have exercised supremacy over all the countries 
to the east of the Pamir 

In A D 60, however, Khotan revolted against Yarkand, and a Khotanese noble, Khotan 
Hiu-mo pa, established an independent kingdom He was killed in an attack on Yarkand, 
but his brother s son Kuang-t^ succeeded him and gradually became so powerful that 
thirteen kingdoms, from Niya to Kashgar, are stated to have been dependent on him 
In A D 73 the Chinese general Pan Ch'ao is stated to have brought Kuang-te over 
to the imperial side, and in the ensuing years Khotan repeatedly supported him in his 
operations 

In the eighties Pan Ch‘ao nominated a new king in Kashgar, but the old one found Yue chi 
support with the K‘ang-ku (Sogdiana) and hoped through them to enlist the assistance 
of the Yue-chi 

^ SBAW, 19 13, pp 407 ff 

® Cf Chavannes’ translation, Toung Pao, ll, viii, 1907, pp 149 ff 

® Cf the translation of their biographies by Chavannes, 'Pottng Pao^ il, vii, 1906, pp 216 ff 
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Pan Ch'ao was able to prevent this by sending nclr presents to the Ylie-chi ruler, 
but when the latter sent ambassadors with presents to ask for the hand of an imperial 
princess Pan Ch'ao had the envoys stopped, and from this time there was enmity and 
resentment between the Ylle-chi and the Chinese In a d 90 the Yac-chi sent their 
viceroy Sie, 1 e accoiding to M Sylvain L6vi » a saht to attack Pan Ch'ao, who, however, 
succeeded I’n defeating him The Yuc-chi arc said to have become frightened and to 
have offered tiibute every year, but we need not attach much importance to this 


statement 

It IS stated, in this connexion, that the Y«e-chi came from a distance of several 
thousand li and had crossed the Pamir It is evident that the Kushana empire is meant, 
and the ruler in question may accordingly have been Wima Kadphises In his days the 
Kushanas had therefore begun to mix in the affairs of Eastern Turkestan 
Yiie chi and 1 hey seem to have entertained certain relations with Kashgar For we hear that 

Kashgir Kashgar king, An-kuo, sent his maternal uncle, Ch'en-p'an, in exile to them in the 

period Yuan-ch'u (ad 114-116), and that they placed Ch'en-p'an on the throne of 
Kashgar after An-kuo’s death 

These events are apparently alluded to in an unverified notice quoted by Klaproth,® 
according to which the king of Kashgar was deposed by the YUe-chi about ad 120, 
and that his subjects, on that occasion, embraced Buddhism 
Khotm md At the jntroduction of Buddhism in Kashgar Khotan seems to have co-operated, 
the Yiiechi ceitam indications of relationship between Khotan and the YUe-chi 

According to the Tibetan work Li-yul-gyi, Lo-rgyas-pa,® the daughter of the king of 
Ga-hjag, the queen of Vijayasimha, king of Khotan, was helpful in propagating Buddhism 
in Shu-lik, 1 e Kashgar We should after this be justified in dating King Vijayasimha 
about ad 120 

Now Tibetan sources^ tell us about Vijayasimha’s son, VijayakTrti, that he joined 
King Kanika and the king of Guzan in an expedition to India, on w'hich the city of Soked 
(Saketa) was overthrown Here Guzan can hardly be anything else than Kushana, 
Gushaiia, and we thus apparently have a reference to relations existing betw'een Khotan 
and the Kushana empire, perhaps with the successor of Wima Kadphises And there 
are other indications to the same effect 


Sir Aurel Stein has brought home from Central Asia a long series of Kliaroshthl 
Klmroshthi documents, written in a debased Indian Prakrit, which has been published by Messrs 
documents Boj er, Rapson, and Senart '' 


The Indian language used in these documents certainly takes us to the western 
Panjab, and its use as the common administrative language points to a strong influx of 
Indian civilization 


The Chinese pilgrim Huan tsang tells us about local traditions in Khotan, accord- 
ing to W'hich the oasis had received a considerable portion of its earlier population through 
immigration from Taksha^ila in the days of A^oka It is questionable w'hether this is 
a genuine old tradition or a later myth based on the existence of Buddhism and the use 
of names such as Asoga and Kunala ® by the local population At all events we seem 
to be justified in stating that a considerable influx of Indian elements took place during 


n, 1913, p 330 2 Tableaux hts/ortgues dc TAstc, p 166 

Cf Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, p 240 
* Cf Thomas, Atifxwu, 1903, p 349 
® III ha) luse) 

Cf Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1, pp 136 ff ® Cf Thomas, Festgabe facobt, pp 57, 62 
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the Indo-Scythian period, and it was evidently at this time that Buddhism was introduced 
m Khotan 

The oldest KharoshthI text discovered m Eastern Turkestan is a manuscript of a 
version of the Dhammapada, which seems to belong to the second century a d The 
language is here still a pure Indian Prakrit It bears witness to the existence of 
canonical books in the north-western Prakrit and to their use in Chinese Turkestan 

At an early date, however, Sanskrit was introduced as the sacred language of 
Buddhism in Turkestan At Ming-Oi, west of Kuchi, Brahnlf fragments in Sanskrit 
have been found which belong to the second century,^ and in the KharoshthI documents 
mentioned above, most of which come from the Niya site, we occasionally find quotations 
from Buddhist Sanskrit works* such as the Udanavarga and the Pratimokshasutra 

We can with some confidence draw the conclusion that the Buddhist monks of 
Eastern Turkestan began to take up the study of Sanskrit about the time of Kamshka, 
while Prakrit was largely used for administrative purposes The clerks and officials were 
mostly non-Indian natives, and they were not in possession of the same learning and 
religious interest as the Buddhist monks The language of the documents has, conse- 
quently, lost Its correctness and seems to be strongly influenced by the local vernaculars 

Professor Thomas has maintained * that the language of the Khotan country m old Old lan- 

times was a form of Proto-Tibetan, and that the Saka speech, which we later on find in of 

, , 1 , r- Khotan 

use in books and documents, must have been introduced some time between Sung-yun 

(a d 518-522) and Huan-tsang I cannot accept this statement 

Already the Dhammapada manuscript presents some features which seem to indicate 

the existence of Sakisli in the Khotan country at the time when it was written,^ and there 

are more such indications in the KharoshthI documents I have already mentioned the 

use of words such as vamti, vita, viiamti, which find their explanation in the Saka 

language, and in another place ® I have drawn attention to some phonetic and grammatical 

details which point in the same direction I may add the curious double dot sometimes 

found m KharoshthI documents ® and which also occurs in the word Hashthuna in the 

Wardak Vase inscription it seems to be of the same kind as the frequent double dot of 

KhotanI Saka 

There are, so far as I can see, so many details which remind us of the Iranian 
tongue of Chinese Turkestan, that there cannot be any question of a mere accident If 
we further bear in mind that Chinese sources state that the Little Yue-chi were settled, 
together with Tibetan tribes, in the south of the country, and that the Yue-chi seem to 
have been Iranians, it seems almost necessary to assume that their ancient language had 
been preserved, perhaps side by side with Tibetan dialects, and made its influence felt 
m the official language represented by the documents And we know that Sakisli later 
on became the language of administration in the Khotan country 

In his Sei India’' Sir Aurel Stem raises the question whether the far-spread use of 
KharoshthI and an early Prakrit ‘ was not partly a result also of the political influence 
which the powerful Indo-Scythian dominion established both north and south of the 
Hindukush seems to have exercised for a time in the Tarim Basin during the early 
centuries of our era, or of that even more important cultural influence which must have 

’ Cf Luders, Bt uchsiucke buddhistischer Dravicn, Berlin, 1911 

* Cf K/tai Inset , nos 204,510,511,514,523 

■* Asia Major, 11, pp 251 ff , Festgabc Jacobi, pp 46 ff 

* Cf my xcmnvVs, Festschrift fur Et tisi Wtndtsch,^^ 85 ff 

® SBAW, 1916, pp 822 f 

® Cf e g Boyer, Rapson, and Senart, JA, xi, xti, 1918, pp 319 ff 
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accompanied the Buddhist propaganda carried eastwards from the Oxus region about 

the same penod ’ i , 

It seems to me that we hate certain indications to the effect that the Kushanas 

exercised considerable influence m Eastern Turkestan in the first centuries of our era 
Not only do we find seteral names containing the word Kus/iaua, as already mentioned, 
but such documents as are dated show a remarkable correspondence with Indian 
Kushana inscriptions and coins in the titles used and in the arrangement of the dates * 
Thus when we read in the KharoshtliT document, no 581 savivatsai e 4 2 maJta} a^adi- 
!a_}as{r)a ja}tt) 7 'las[r)a dha} m}cis[ 7 )a sac/iad/taj i)tasfidas{ 7 )a nnava viaha- 

raya Anitjagii^a deta/mi/ as{j)a Lshiinaninii vias{i)c 4 divas{r)c 10 4, we are at e\er}' 
step reminded of the Indian Kushanas, and we in\oluntarily draw the inference that the 
latter had left a strong mark in the administration of Chinese Turkestan 

It will be seen that the date of no 581 first gnes the jear as referring to the reign 
of a ‘ King of Kings ’ and then mentions the Ldiuna of the mahataja Amk\ag(r)a In 
one document, no 661, which was found in what was eridently an early structure at 
Endere, the suzerain is styled Khotaiia mahaiaya layaliraya and named Hinajha 
A\ijidasimha 

In such circumstances we must ask ourselves whether it is not possible to assume 
that all the different maharajas acknowledged the suzeraintj of one overlord and since 
no 661 speaks of a ‘King of Kings’ of Khotan, Sir Aurel Stem may ha\e been right 
in thinking - that we hate throughout to do with Khotan rulers 

We should dien have to assume that all these rulers were more or less contem- 
poraneous and exercised some special function, indicated b} the term is/'una, in rotation 
Now ishciia IS ettdenilj the same word which occurs as /s/'dra m certain Saka 
documents from the Khotan country' and as /s/::i»: in Tochanan documents from 
Kuchi,* where it means ‘ rule', ‘ term’ 

It would then be possible to identify the ruler Amk\ag(r)a with the Khotan king, 
An-kuo, or, according to tlie pronunciation of the T'ang period,* An-hv>K, the son of 
Kien,‘ who, according to the Hou Han-shu, came on the throne m a d 152 and is 
mentioned again in a d 175' 

In a paper read in the Berlin Academ) on the zSth July, 1927, Professor Luders has, 
howe\er, shown that most of the rulers mentioned in the documents do not belong to 
the Khotan realm, and in a lecture at the Seventeenth International Congress of 
Onentalists Professor Rapson aimed at similar results 

It is, therefore, impossible to identify A mk\ag(r)a with the Khotan ruler An-kuo 
and utilize this identification for chronological purposes The documents only giie the 
name of one Khotan ruler, Aiijidasimha, the remaining rulers do not seem to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Khotan We must try if it is possible to arrive at some 
approximate dating from other sources 

The Hou Han-shu states that Khotan, Kashgar, Yarkand, and other countnes 
tendered their submission to China in a d 127 Two jears afterwards, however, Fang- 
ts len,® king of Khotan, enlarged his influence against the wishes of the Chinese He 


3 Cf m> remarks, Acta Oricrialta, 11, pp 121 ff : Ariacnt K/iotan, i, p 366 

^ remarks JRAS, 191a, pp 351 F Ostaszattschc Zcttsclirift, viii, pp 220 ff 

, S: ‘913. PP 311 ff * Karigren, nos 4 and 480 

r ang pronurkaation Ktan, Karigren, no 373 
Cf mj remarks Acta Oruntalia, 11, pp 113 ff 
T ang pronunciation, Pviuaii^-dc^tcii, Karigren, nos 26, 1077 
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was subsequently, m a d 132, defeated by the Kashgar king, whom the Chinese induced 
to attack him, but the event shows that Khotan’s power was on the increase 

The Chinese tried to interfere in Khotan in a d 152, when they killed Kien, king 
of Khotan, but the Khotanese placed Kien’s son, An-kuo, on the throne, and after 
these events, ve hear, Khotan became arrogant 

Now we have seen that Tibetan sources speak of an expedition against India 
undertaken shortly after ad 120 by the Khotan king Vijayakirti in connexion w'lth King 
Kanika and the king of Guzan If this statement is based on genuine tradition, it seems 
necessary to infer that the Kushanas, some time after the demise of Wima Kadphises, 
succeeded in enlisting the support of Khotan for a forward policy in India We have, 
as A\e have seen, reason for assuming that the population of Khotan w'as partly of the 
same stock as the Kushanas, and their joining hands in a great undertaking would 
naturally lead to a strengthening of their position both in Khotan and in India It is 
perhaps not a mere accident that we meet with rulers using the same titles as the 
Kushanas in Turkestan at the same time when the Western Kshatrapa Chashtana 
begins to use the Saka form of his fathers name instead of the barbaric Sanskrit render- 
ing used on the latter's coins 

We do not know who the king Kanika mentioned in the Tibetan tradition w'as It 
seems a likely that he was a member of the royal famil) of Khotan The Khotan 

king Kien mentioned above bears a name which reminds us of Kanika, and we may 
draw the inference that such names were used in the royal familj 

It seems probable that King Kanika was the famous Kanishka, though laianatha, 
as stated bj Professor Thomas,’ distinguishes between them, and says that the latter, 
whom he dates in the Maurya period, as a joung man was chosen as sovereign in the 
land of I ill and Malava Tor Kanika was, according to the I^IaharajakaniialcUta- a 
northern king of the Ku<a race, and Kuia can hardly be anything else than Knsht, the 
ethnic designation used in Kanishka's coin-lcgcnds 

It IS a well-known fact that Kanishka is not mentioned in Chinese historical sources Kanishka. 
Now we know that the Chinese were well aware of the haiipcnings in the Western 
Countries down to about a d 125, but not after that time ® It seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Kanishka rose to power after the year ad 125 And if he is 
identical with King Kanika, he must have started on his career from the Khotan country 
And there arc indications in Chinese Buddhist texts which point in the same direction 

The most important notices about Kanishka in Chinese texts have been brought Chinese 
together bj M Levi * Now’ we read in the Chinese translation of Kumaralata’s K^n|^hka°^ 

namanditika,® which was composed shortly after the reign of Kanishka ‘ In the family' 
of the Kiu sha there was a king called Chen-t'an Kia-ni-ch‘a He conquered Tung 
T‘icn-chu (i c, according to Messrs Huber and Ldvi, Eastern India) and pacified the 
countr)’ His power spread fear, his good fortune was complete He set out to return 
to his kingdom TIic route passed through a broad, flat land ’ 

Professor Ld\ I is inclined to explain Chcn-t‘an as connected with Chandana, which, 
according to Sarat Chandra Das," in Tibetan texts is stated to be an old designation of 

’ Ind Avt t xxxii, 1903, p 349 * Cf Thomas, 1 c 

” Cf Frankc, Bettragf, pp /ofT , Cliavanncs, T'omtg Pno, ll, viii, p 150 
' JA, IX,viii, 1896, pp 444 fir , IX, IX, 1897, pp 526(1 , Ittd Aut , xxxii, 1903, pp 381 (T , 
xxxiii, 1904, pp 1 10 fit 

® Cf A9vagho‘:a, Stilrdlaiiif par Ldoiiard Huber, Pans, 1908, H Luders, Biuch- 

stucKe der KalpnndmandiUl d dcs Ktividi alata, Leipzig, 1926, Ldvi, JA, ccxi, 1927, pp 95(1 
'The fragments of the Sanskrit text have lula ' JAS 15 , LV, 1, 1886, p 193 
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Khotan ‘ The original Chen-t‘an or Chin-than would be Kashgaria , and Chen-t'an 
Kia-ni-ch‘a would be Kanishka, king of Khotan I cannot,’ he says, ‘ avoid believing 
that the cradle of the power of the Tukhara-Turushkas is to be found in that region ’ 

At all events the Kalpanamanditika refers to Kanishka as a Kushana coming from 
a country outside Tung T‘ien-chu, and if we compare the statement of the Maharajaka- 
nikalekha, according to which King Kanika, of the Ku^a race, came from a northern 
country, we become inclined to think of Khotan 

Such was also the opinion of Dr Fleet, who said ’ that Kanishka belonged ‘ to a 
separate clan, sept, or ruling house of the Kushan tribe, which made its way from Khotan 
into Kashmir, and thence to India’ 

Now the Tibetan text quoted above is to the effect that King Kanika, i e probably 
Kanishka, undertook his expedition to India in connexion with the Guzan king and King 
Vijayaklrti of Khotan This tradition seems to bear out the inference drawn above that 
the Indian Kushanas some time after Wima Kadphiscs’ death tried to strengthen their 
position by joining hands with their cousins beyond the Pamir, and the result was 
evidently a large consolidation of Kushana power, and the introduction of a new era, 
which may have been used both in Turkestan and in India, where it is usually spoken 
of as the Kanishka era 

It seems probable that Vijayaklrti was not the ruling king of Khotan vhen he left 
for India, and that Vijayasimha was then still alive In that case it is tempting to 
identify Vijayasimha, which is evidently a biriida and is only known from Tibetan sources, 
with the Khotana mahaiaya layahiaya Hinajha (?) Avijidasimha of the Turkestan docu- 
ment no 66 1, the only document which gives the name of the ‘ King of Kings' The 
uncertain Hinajha may be the proper name of the ruler, who may or may not be the 
Fang-ts'ien of the Hou Han-shu, who attacked his neighbours m a d 129 But it seems 
natural to infer that the era used in the Turkestan document, no 661, is the same as the 
Kanishka era and \vas established on the occasion of the great consolidation of Kushana 
power which led to the expedition to Eastern India 

If Kanishka came from Khotan, it will be necessary to accept tlie theory of Baron 
A de Stael Holstein,* that he did not belong to the great {'la), but to the Little (S'nni) 
Yue-chi The Ma-ming-p‘u-sa-chuan, the biography of A^vaghosha, which was translated 
into Chinese before ad 412, expressly states that Aivaghosha’s patron, 1 e Kanishka, 
was king of the Siao Yue-chi And m its description of the Little Yue-chi kingdom of 
Its own time the Wei-shu gives the information that its capital was Purushapura, 1 e 
Peshawar, and that for this reason they w^ere called the Little Yue-chi The Baron is 
probably right in explaining this curious statement as meaning that Peshawar was known 
as the ancient capital of the Little Yue-chi, and that therefore the designation Little 
Yue chi might later be transferred to other tribes using the same capital Now it was 
certainly Kanishka who first made Peshawar the capital of the Yiie-chi empire, and the 
remark in the Wei-shu accordingly adds strength to the theory that Kanishka was a 
Little Yue-chi 

Such indications as have been mentioned above point to the conclusion that Kanishka 
belongs to a second Kushana w^ave, and that he invaded India some time after ad 125 
After Sir John Marshall has shown, from the unmistakable evidence of archaeological 
stratification, that Kanishka followed after Wima Kadphises, and was perhaps even 
separated from him by an interval, there cannot any more be the question of dating his 
inscriptions in the Vikrama era Nor can he be the founder of the ^aka era of a d 78-9, 


^ JRAS, 1903, p 334 


* SBAW, r 914, pp 643 ff 
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because Wima Kadphises was, as we have seen, reigning long after that date We must 
necessarily assume that the era in which his and his successors’ records are dated begins 
at a later date, and the silence of Chinese annals is strongly m favour of the assumption 
that It cannot begin earlier than ad 125 

We possess quite a large number of records m KharoshthI and Brahmi dated in 
that era We have inscriptions of Kanishka between the years i or 3 and 23, of Vasishka 
between 24 and 28, of Kanishka II in the year 41, of Huvishka between 33 and 60, and 
of Vasudeva between 74 and 98 ^ 

Now we know from Chinese sources that the Ta Yue-chi Po-tiao sent an embassy 
to the Chinese emperor in the year 230 and received the title ‘king of the Ta Yue-chi 
allied to the Wei ’ According to Chavannes,® Po-tiao can very well be a rendering 
of Vasudeva, and it has been maintained that, if such be the case, we should be able to 
fix the beginning of the Kanishka era approximately between a d 130 and 170 ® And 
170 IS certainly, in that case, the very latest possibility, but the earliest one may fall 
before 130, because we do not know whether 98 was Vasudeva’s last year, and because 
there seem to have been more than one Vasudeva I shall show in the chapter about 
the eras that there is some reason for fixing the epoch of the Kanishka era in 
A D 128-129 

The fact that Po-tiao is designated as a Great Yue-chi does not, on the other hand, 
militate against the theory that Kanishka, the founder of the dynasty, was a Little Yue- 
chi, for his Indian conquests made him the successor of the Great Yue-chi, and to the 
Chinese of a later date, who had long been out of touch with the Western Countries and 
had no records of his conquests, he and his successors would be the Great Yue-chi, just 
as was the case with the first Kushanas 

Among the Chinese texts mentioning Kanishka, the translation of the Kalpanamandi- Kanishka m 
tika IS the most important one, because this work was written shortly after his demise 
It apparently refers his expedition to Eastern India to the first years of his reign, and 
the Tibetan accounts of King Kanika’s achievements are to the same effect 

Now we have an Indian inscription, on the relic casket found m the Kanishka stupa 
near Peshawar, which seems to be dated in the first year of the Kanishka era, 1 e 
according to my chronology in a D 128-129, and the natural inference is that Kanishka 
entered India via the Peshawar country and presumably from Central Asia The 
different sources accordingly seem to be in thorough agreement with each other with 
regard to this point 

And the agreement goes further The next inscriptions dated in the Kanishka era 
are of the year 3 and have been found at Sarnath * Here we also learn to know the 
names of two of his governors, the mahakshatrapa Kharapallana and the kshatrapa 
Vanaspara, and we are again reminded of the Kalpanamanditika, which states that he 
conquered Eastern India and pacified the country 

The same text contains the information that Kanishka subsequently set out to 
return to his country His route passed through a broad, flat land, where he observed 
a stupa, which proved to belong to the Jamas It is here natural to think of Mathura, 

^ In the Mathura inscription of the year 77) Luders’ List, no 62, Huvishka is mentioned, not, 
however, as ruling, but as having given his name to a Vihara in Mathura 

^ T'ouiig Pao, II, v, p 489 The T'ang pronunciation of the name was Pud-d‘teu, cf Karlgren, 
nos 753, 1240 

^ Cf OlAtnh&rg, Nachtichie 7 i do Gesellschaft do W tssotschaf ten zu Gottingen, 427 ff ) 

Journal of the Pah Text Soeiety, 1910-12, p 17 > Ludeis, SBAW, 1912, p 830 

^ Ludeis’ List, nos 925 and 927 
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where the inscriptions from the Kankali Tila have so many references to Kamshka and 
his dynasty and to the jamas And m Mathura the Kamshka era came to replace the 
Vikrama Samvat, which was used by ^odasa, just as was the case with the era introduced 
by Wima Kadphises after his reconquest, m the provinces which he again brought 
under the rule of the Sakas 

The nsirsLtivG in. tlic Kcilp^nsmtinclitilvci mnlvcs us inclined to tliinK tlmt Ksnisliks 
went back to his own country, i e as we have seen, probably to Khotan Now we soon 
find inscriptions, dated in his era, in the west, from Zeda and Hidda in the north to Sui 
Vihar in the south, and in the Zeda inscription we find tlie earliest known instance of 
the use of the words lie Lshunami after the date, w'hich may, as already indicated, point 
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We may draw the conclusion that Kamshka retraced his steps towards Peshawar, 
which became a Kushana capital, and that the new state of things led to the introduction 
of his era in that neighbourhood, while the ancient Buddhist centres farther to the north, 
at Hashtnagar, JamalgarhT, and Loriyan Tangai, which were situated outside his proper 
sphere of action, retained the old reckoning, as they had done after Wima Kadphises’ 
reconquest, in addition to the new era, which we find used at Mamane Dherl in the 
Chaisadda district 

We find Indian inscriptions dated during the reign of Kamshka dow-n to the } ear 
23, the first month of the summer season, i e A d 151,' while a record of the year 24,= 
the fourth month of the summer season, i e ad 152, belongs to the reign of his 
successor Vasishka The natural inference is that Kamshka died in the interval between 
the summer 15 1 and the summer A d 152 

We have seen above that the Hou Han-sbu states that the Khotan king Kien 
was killed in the year ad 152 The name Kicn w’as pronounced Kivn in the T'ang 
period,® and if ue compare the Chinese rendering of Kapa, the name of the first Kushana, 
as Kivp, we are justified in restoring the Khotan king’s name as Kam, and this Kana 
can very well be a shortening of Kamshka, Kantka 

It IS therefore possible that Kamshka actually returned to Khotan and assumed the 
suzerainty there, some time before his death in a d 152, and in this connexion it is w'orth 
while recalling the fact that Huan-tsang states^ that Kamshka ‘governed by his army 
a wide territory, even to the east of the Ts'ung-ling mountains ’ If such be the case, 
Kanishka’s reign led to a great consolidation of the Kushana power in India and in 
Turkestan, and after his return to Khotan he and his successors were acknowledged as 
the suzerains over the whole empire 

Kanishka’s conquests accordingly resulted in a considerable strengthening of the 
power of the Kushanas And in India itself the idea of a great empire was again 
brought to life And it seems probable that the consequences were greater openings 
for learning and literature, which show a flourishing development in and after his dajs 

He did not, however, any more than the Kadphises kings, come to India as the 
bearer of a neiv civilization He adapted himself to that of his subjects, and in this way 
his rule became of importance, because he gave protection to Indian religions, Indian 
art, and Indian scholarship And, on the other hand, he and his dynasty in all earnestness 
opened the way for Indian civilization to Central and Eastern Asia The mediums of 
this propaganda were above all Buddhism and Sanskrit 

Already Kujula Kadphises seems to have showm favour to Buddhism, and we 
repeatedly find references to Buddhist propaganda carried on by the Yue-chi in Chinese 

ASIAR, 1920-1, p 35 2 Luders' no 149“ 

ailgren, no 373 ^ Populai edition, 1, p 56 
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sources But the state of things becomes quite different when Kanishka enters upon the 
stage And here it is exactly his conquest of the east which seems to have been of 
greatest importance There he came into contact with Brahmanic learning and civiliza- 
tion, and above all the famous A^vaghosha became associated with him 

According to the Chinese biography of Aivaghosha, which in this detail seems to Asvighosha 
be supported by fragments of a Sanskrit text found in Chinese Turkestan,' he was 
originally not friendly towards Buddhism, but was converted by the patriarch Par^va 

The ^rldharmapitakanidanasutra, which was translated into Chinese in a d 472, 
narrates* how Chen-t‘an Kia-ni-ch‘a defeated the king of Pataliputra and demanded a 
large indemnity, but agreed to accept A^vaghosha, the Buddha’s alms bowl, and a 
naturally compassionate cock instead Later on the king of An-si, 1 e Parthia, attacked 
Kanishka, but was defeated after a sanguinary war, and now A^vaghosha expounded the 
law to him 

We may infer that A^vaghosha became associated with Kanishka on the occasion of 
his expedition towards Eastern India and later on strengthened him in his sympathy 
with Buddhism * 

According to Buddhist tradition a council was held under Kanishka’s patronage in Kamshka’s 
Kuvana near Jalandhara or in Kundalavana in Kashmir The purpose is stated to have 
been to collect or to comment on the Sacred books, and the leading monks are said to 
have been Par^va and Vasumitra 

It seems probable that there was a codification of Buddhist canonical works about Kanishka 
this time, and that the language in which they were written down was Sanskrit, while the sg^skrit 
north-western church language previousl)' seems to have been the old Prakrit of the 
KharoshthI Dhammapada and KharoshthI inscriptions, one of which, the Kurram casket 
record of the )'ear 20, contains a quotation from a canonical work in that language 

The date of that inscription may perhaps indicate that the Sanskrit redaction belongs 
to the last years of Kanishka's reign, and a trace of the new state of things is perhaps 
found in the Peshawar inscription no 21, which seems to belong to the time of Kanishka’s 
successor and where a Sanskrit blessing is added at the end At all events, Sanskrit 
seems to have spread over the territory where KharoshthI was used, at an early date 
Thus we have already seen * that Sanskrit stanzas are occasionally found in KharoshthI 
documents from Chinese Turkestan, and together with Sanskrit the Brahml alphabet 
begins to replace KharoshthI 

With Kanishka, therefore, a development sets in, which gradually led to the dis- Sanskrit 
appearance of KharoshthI in the old Yue-chi empire In the Indian provinces it lingers KharoshthI 
on in out-of-the-way places such as Hashtnagar, Jamalgarhl, and Loriyan Tangai, and 
also in Taxila we find KharoshthI records of a late date at Jaulia But a birch-bark 
Brahml manuscript in Sanskrit found at the same place tends to show that we have only 
to do with a survival of bygone times And the latest dated record from more central 
distncts IS of the }ear 61 

Among Kanishka’s successors only Vasishka and Huvishka are mentioned m KamshkVs 
KharoshthI inscriptions Those two kings also seem to have held sway in Kashmir successors 
In Kalhana’s Rajataranginl, 1, 168 ff we read ‘There were in this land three kings, 

Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, who built three towns named after them That wise 

' Cf Luders, Bruchstuche der Kalpanaviandttika, p 33 

= Cf Ldvi, JA, IX, vni, 1896, pp 47511 , Ind Ant, xxxii, 1903, p 387 

s The Tibetan tradition according to which Kanishka was not fiom the beginning m favour of 
the creed (cf Kern, Indian Buddhism, p i a i ) is not likely in face of the fact that he seems to 
have dedicated Buddhist relics in Peshawar in the first year of his reign Above, p Ixxiii 
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king Jushka, who built Jushkapura with its Vihara, was also the founder of Jayasvami- 
pura These kings, who were given to acts of piety, tliougli descended from the 
Turushka race, built at ^ushkaletra and other places Mafhas, Chaityas, and similar 
(structures) During the powerful reign of those (kings) the land of Kashmir was, to a 
great extent, m the possession of the Bauddhas, who by (practising) the law of religious 
mendicancy had acquired great renown At that time one hundred and fifty years had 
passed in this terrestrial world since the blessed ^akyasimha had obtained complete 
beatitude And a Bodhisattva lived (then) m this country as the sole lord of the land, 
namely the glorious Nagarjuna, who resided at Shadarhadvana 

Kalhana’s dating of these kings is clearly wrong, but it is certain that his Jushka is 
identical with Vasishka, his Hushka with Huvishka 

It IS curious that Kanishka comes last in Kalhana’s list, and it is possible that 
Mr Hemchandra Raychaudhuri is right » in thinking that he is not the founder of the 
dynasty but a later king of the same name 

We know that Kanishka made Peshawar his w'estern capital, and it is possible that 
the conquest of Kashmir was effected from that base, after Kanishka’s return from his 
eastern expedition The account of the Rajataranginl may be interpreted to mean that 
the actual conqueror of Kashmir was Hushka, i c Huvishka, w'ho was perhaps a younger 
brother of Jushka, i e Vasishka To judge from the Rajataranginl Jushka’s place in 
Kashmir’s history seems to have been more prominent than was the case with the two 
other rulers of the dynasty, and he may have been the first Kushana emperor who resided 
for some time in Kashmir The last king in Kalhana’s list may then have been his son, 
a second Kanishka, different from the famous Kushana king of that name 
:anishkx And we have a Kharoshtlu inscription of the year 41, found at Ara on the Indus, 

^ which bears witness to the existence of a second Kanishka It is dated during the reign 

of the malmaja fajaltiaja dcvapiitra latsata Vajhcshkapnt) a Kamshka, i e the ruler 
uses the old Indian title maliaidja, the imperial, originally Iranian, lajatiraja, the semi- 
Chinese devapiit) a, and the Roman katsa) a, 1 e cacsai- 

Mr Banerji, who first published the inscription,® w'lthout, however, recognizing the 
title katsata, w'as of opinion that w'e are here faced with the founder of the Kanishka era, 
who ‘after a period of ten or fifteen years spent in campaigning in Eastern and Central 
India might have left the government of India in the hands of his eldest son and 
crossed the Indus to attend to pressing affairs on his northern and north-w^estern 
frontiers ’ 

There is not, how'ever, any foundation for such an assumption, and most scholars 
are of opinion that there w'ere two rulers called Kanishka This conclusion seems 
unavoidable in the face of the facts to which attention has been drawm by Professor 
Luders ® that Vasishka uses the imperial titles viahai dja 1 djdtn dja devaputi a s/id/ii dunng 
the period when, according to Mr Banerji, Kanishka w'as still the supreme ruler, and 
that the emperor Kanishka of the Ara inscription is characterized by the mention of his 
fathers name, which is never the case with other Kushanas, so that we must assume 
that it was done in order to distinguish him from another ruler of the same name 

Dr Fleet,* it is true, thought that the Ara inscription and another one from Mani- 
kiala, of the year 1 8, belong to a later revival of the line of the great Kanishka after the 
death of Vasudeva But the palaeography of the two records show's that they cannot 

Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1023, p 2‘i‘i 
® Ind Ant , xxxvn, 1908, pp 58 ff 
® SBAW, 1912, p 827 


* JRAS, 1913, pp 95 ff 
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be so late, and, besides, Dr Fleet’s theory leads to the assumption of a new and else- 
where entirely unknown era for these two inscriptions 

We must, therefore, evidently assume the existence of a second Kanishka, the son 
ofVajheshka^ Now Kalhana’s Jushka shoivs that the s of the name Vasiskka mvLst 
have been voiced, and such a pronunciation is reflected m the form Vajheshka In other 
words, the father of the kingf Kanishka of the Ara record was Vasishka, the successor of 
the great Kanishka, and it is quite likely that this second Kanishka was the ruler 
mentioned in the Rajataranginl 

The Ara inscription of the year 41 falls between the years 33 and 60, for which we 
have records of Huvishka There is, apparently, a certain overlapping of the reigns of 
these kings, and in this connexion it is of interest that the wording of the Rajataranginl 
leads us to think of three contemporaneous rulers 

Professor Luders assumes that Vasishka succeeded the sfreat Kanishka, and that, Recon- 
at his death, the empire was divided, Kanishka II, the son of Vasishka, ruling in the ° 

north, while Huvishka held sway in India proper Later on, however, Huvishka also 
became master of the north, for in the year 51 he is mentioned as emperor m the Wardak 
inscription 

This theory is the only one which leads to satisfactory results It must, however, 
perhaps be slightly modified 

It can hardly be doubted that Vasishka was the immediate successor of the great 
Kanishka The latter’s last date is in the year 23, and already the following year we 
find Vasishka mentioned with the imperial title He was probably the son of Kanishka, 
since his own son bears this same name, and succeeded his father in the natural course 
of events, wherefore he did not issue coins m his own name 

His last recorded date is in the year 28, and he may have died about that time I 
think that we may assume that he was succeeded as emperor by his son Kanishka II 
Huvishka may, as we have seen, have been the actual conqueror of Kashmir, 
perhaps as the great Kanishka’s general, and he was probably a brother of Vasishka 
After the latter’s succession to the position of emperor, or after his death, he seems to 
have become governor or viceroy in the eastern provinces, at least as early as the year 33 
It IS noticeable that he is not characterized as emperor (rajdhrdja) before the year 40 
Until then he is simply styled maharaja devaputra 

It IS therefore possible to assume that he did not make himself independent before that 
date, and that may have been the occasion when he began to issue coins in his own name 
We cannot tell whether Kanishka II survived this new departure of Huvishka by 
more than a year, or if it was brought about by rumours of his approaching death We 
only know that H uvishka was later on recognized as suzerain also in the north, for he 
bears the imperial titles in the Wardak inscription of the year 5 1 

Huvishka is the last of the great Kushanas who has left traces in the north-west 
The dynasty was continued after his demise, and also later royal houses claimed Kanishka 
as their ancestor But already Vasudeva seems to have become quite Indianized, and 
the Sanskrit language and the Indian civilization connected with it gradually became the 
leading factors in the ancient empire of the Indo-Scythians KharoshthI ceased to be 
the prevailing script of the north-west, though it lingered on in out-of-the-way places, 
and the ancient north-western Prakrit was gradually brought under the strong influence of 
the languages of the Middle Country and lost its power of resistance, after it ceased to be 
used in literature and administration 


^ The foim of the name will be discussed in the chapter devoted to the inscription below 
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From a historical point of view, therefore, Huvibhka’s reign closes the period 
covered by Indian ICharoshtliT inscnpiions, tiioiigh tlic dynasty rcm.iincd in power also 
after his demise, and though the empire may have increased still more Thus the 
extension of Kushana power westwards, which we can infer from the inscriptions and 
records found at Sut Vihar, at Mohenjo Daro, and even so far west as Tor Dhcrai in the 
Loralai district of Baluchistan, may have been continued by Kanishka’s successors For 
t\\&shaln Yola Mira mentioned in the Loralai record seems, from palacographical reasons, 
to belong to the time of Vasudeva or even later But the strong Sansknti/ation of that 
inscription bears witness to the new development which began with Kanishka 


THE ERAS USED IN KHAROSMTHI INSCRIPTIONS 

A little more than thirty Kharoslulu inscriptions arc dated, m years, months, and 
days, but without any indication of the era or eras used It has sometimes been main- 
tained that we have throughout to do with one and the same reckoning Palacographical 
considerations, however, make it impossible to accept that opinion For if we compare 
e g the letters of the Taxila plate of the year yS and the Sui Vihfir plate of the year n, 
there can be no doubt that the latter is later than the former and must, accordingly, be 
dated in an era which was established some time subsequent to the year y8 of another, 
older, reckoning 

Atleasttwo Most scholars are now' agreed in thinking that we liavc to do with at least two 
eras different eras, and, in accordance with the current view, I shall provisionally arrange the 
dated records m two groups 

A. Oldpr Gkoup 

1 Maira [sam 58] 

2 Shahdaur A ra[3a]no Damijadasa saka-sa [shashti , Co] Reading uncertain. 

3 Shahdaur B [maharayasa ?] Ayasa sam 

4 Mansehra adhashathi 

5 Fatehjang sam 68 Prothavatasa masasa divasc shoda^e 16 

6 Taxila copper-plate samvat^arayc athasatatimac 78 maharayasa mahamtasa 

Mogasa Panemasa masasa divase pamchame 5 ctaj c purv'a) c 

7 Muchai vashe eka^itimayc 81 

8 Kala Sang [sam too] Reading uncertain 

9 Mount Banj samvat^araye 102 

10 Taklu-i-Bahi maharayasa Gudiivharasa vasha 26 sambat^arae ti^atimac 103 Ve^a- 

khasa masasa divase [prathajmc [di i atra punajpakshe 

11 Paja samvat^araye ekada 5 a[^a''']timaje iii ^ravanasa masasa di[vaUse pam[cha- 

da]§e 15 

12 Kaldarra vasha 113 ^ravanasa 20 

13 Marguz [vashe i*]i7 

14 Panjtar sam 122 ^ravanasa masasa di pradhame i maharayasa Gushanasa rajami 

15 Taxila silver scroll sa 136 ayasa Asliadasa masasa divase 15 i 5 a divase maha- 

rajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa arogadakshinae 

16 Peshawar Museum, no 20 sam 168 Jethamase divase pamchada^e 

17 Khalatse sam 187 maharajasa Uvimaka[vthi]sasa 

18 Taxila silver vase ka 191 maharaja[bhrata Manigulasaputrasa*]JihonikasaChukh- 

sasa kshatrapasa 
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19 Devvai sam 200 Ve^akhasa masasa divase athame 8 itra khanasa 

20 Lonyan Tangai sa 318 Prothavadasa di 27 

21 Jamalgarhl sam 359 A 4 pai[u]sa padhammammi 

22 Hashtnagar sam 384 Prothavadasa masasa divasammi pamchami 5 

23 Skarah Dherl vasha ekunachadu^atimae Ashadasa masasa di[vase 22] 

B Later Group 

24 Kamshka casket sam i ma[harayasa] Kanishkasa 

25 Sui Vihar maharajasya rajatirajasya devaputrasya Kanishkasya samvatiare ekada^e 

sam 1 1 Daisi(m)kasya masas[y]a divase(m) athavi^e 28 [ayajtra divase 

26 Zeda sam ii Ashadasa masasa di 20 Utaraphagune i^a kshunami murodasa 

marjhakasa Kanishkasa rajami 

27 Manikiala sam 18 Kartiyasa majh[e] divase 20 etra purvae maharajasa Kanesh- 

kasa 

28 Box hd sam 18 masye Arthamisiya sastehi 10 i^[e] kshunammri 

29 Kurram sam 20 masasa Avadunakasa di 20 i^[e] kshunammi 

30 Peshawar Museum, no 21 maharajasa [Vajush]kasa sam [24 Jethasa^] masasa di 

i^e kshunammi 

31 Hidda sambat^arae athavim^atihi 28 masye Apelae sastehi da^ahi 10 i^[e] kshu- 

nammi 

32 Shakardarra sam 40 P[r]othavadasa masasa divas[ami] vi^ami di 20 atra divasakale 

33 Ara maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa kaisarasa Vajheshkaputrasa Kanishkasa 

sambat^arae ekachapar[i] 4 a[i] sam 41 Jethasa masasa di 25 i^[e] divasakshunami 

34 Wardak sam 51 masy[e] Arthamisiya sastehi 15 imena gadngrena maharaja 

rajatiraja Hoveshkasra agrabhagrae 

35 Und sam 61 Chetrasa mahasa divase athami di 8 i^a kshunami Purvashade 

36 Mamane Dherl sam 89 Marga^irasra masi 5 i^e kshunami 

An incomplete date, masasa dt 2/, is further found m the Kaniza Dherl insciiption 

It IS a well-known fact that the Brahml inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period Eras m 

present a similar state of things If we abstract from some uncertain cases, we have 
^ ° inscriptions 

on one side the Amohinl tablet of the year 72, during the reign of the Svamin, the 
mahakshatrapa Sodasa, and on the other a series of records dated in years ranging 
between 3 and 98 and giving the names of the Kushana rulers, Kamshka, Vasishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva The former is usually considered to be dated m the Vikrama 
era, while the other series should evidently be brought together with our group B, and 
the prevailing opinion is to the effect that these records should all be referred to an era 
instituted by the famous emperor Kamshka There is still a Mathura inscription, no 78 
of Professor Luders’ List of Brahmi inscriptions, dated in the year 299 and during the 
reign of some mahat aja f ajaUraja, which has been interpreted in different ways 

The existence of a Kamshka era is, as already stated, admitted by most scholars Various 
In other respects opinions have differed to a great extent, and even at the present day 
no solution has been found which has met with general acceptance 

Edward Thomas ^ proposed to refer the dates of Kamshka and his successors to 
the Seleucidan era of 312 b c or to the Parthian era of 248 b c , with omitted hundreds 
3 to 98 standing for 303-398 in the former and for 203-298 in the latter case Cunning- 
ham and Buhler ^ also thought of the Seleucidan era as an alternative The 

^ Academy, 16 Dec 1874, ASWI, 11, 1878,9 31 
* Numismatic Chiomcle, 3rd series, xii, 1892, p 44 
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^ Indisclie Palaeogiaphte, § 19 B 
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latter scholar, however, also proposed ’ to refer these dales, and also the Taxila plate 
of the year 78, to the same era as the ^odasa inscription of the year 72, again operating 

with omitted hundreds , , „ ^ ■< r , „ , 

The Seleucidan era has also been adduced by Professor Vogel - in explanation of 
the dates of the Loriyan Tangai and Hashlnagar pedestals, while M Foucher “ is inclined 
to refer the TaxiIa copper-plate to the Parthian era, supposing the figure for 100 to have 
been suppressed 

Vincent Smith ^ once thought of the possibility of referring the date of the Takht-i- 
Bahl inscription to the Caesarean era of Antioch, which ran from 49 or 48 u c , or to 
some other foreign era 

The theories which reckon with eras established and used by foreign rulers outside 
of India are not a />non likely We can understand that the Seleucidan era may have 
been used on a com of Plato, who may have had some traditional connexion with the 
Seleucids' But it would hardly be intelligible that it should have been used by the 
Sakas and Kushanas, who had never had anything to do -with the Seleucids, or by their 
subjects in the Indian borderlands in their private records * With regard to the Parthian 
era, it should be borne in mind that the Saka empire in India was the result of a 
weakening of the Parthian empire, which led to their former subjects, the Sakas, making 
themselves independent, and it is hardly likely that the latter should go on using the 
Parthian era after that event Moreover, the Parthian rulers themselves generally use 
the Seleucidan era on their coins, the Parthian era occurring only rarely and sporadically 
before 38 n c, and with regularity only from a d 41 ’ 

With regard to the supposed omission of the hundreds, with vliich some of these 
theories operate, I may further recall the remark made by Professor Dow son,® that it has 
never, even at the present day, been customary to omit the hundreds in formal rccordsi 
because ‘ it would entirely defeat the object of putting a date upon a monument intended 
to endure for a long period ’ 

Most scholars have operated with Indian eras, instituted in or near India by national 
or foreign rulers 

Vincent Smith ° tried to establish the use of the Saptarshi era, w ith omitted hundreds 
and thousands, and Messrs Banerji'” and Foucher” brought a supposed Maur}'an era of 
322 B c into the field, assuming the hundreds to have been suppressed Against these 
theories we have the same objection about the omission of the hundreds, and with regard 
to the supposed Maurj'an era, I can only repeat the statement of the late Dr Fleet” 
that there is not any evidence whatever to the effect that such an era has ever existed 

Attempts have, further, been made to separate one record, the Taxila copper-plate 
of the year 78, from the rest and to date it in an unknown Indian or semi-lndian era, 
which Sir J ohn Marshall ” thought w'as instituted by Moga about 95 b c , and Mr Banerji ” 


' WZKM, X, p 173 2 ASIUPP, 1903-4, p 55 , ASIAR, 1903-4, p 259 

'' L'attgiko-houddlnquedn Gandhata, 11, p 488= < ZDMG, lx, 1906, p 71 

It should be borne in mind that we have no information about this ruler, and that the solitary 
com bearing his name is stated to have been procured somewhere in Central Asia , cf Nimismattc 
Chfontcle, New Series, u, 1875, p 3 

“ Cf the remarks of M Foucher, 1 c , p 490 
Cf Fleet, JRAS, 1913, pp 985 f, with further references 
10 ^ ^ P 190a, p 375 , 1903, pp I ff 

12 TP A P PP 484 ff 

W ^42 ff, 824 ff , cf my remarks, Oneniaha, I, pp 12 ff, 111, p 71 

JRAS, 1914, p 986 -■ 


Ind Afii , xxxvii, 1908, p 67 
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by Vonones c loo b c , while Professor Rapson ^ referred the date to an era which ‘ may 
possibly mark the establishment of the new kingdom m Seistan after its incorporation 
into the Parthian empire by Mithradates l,c 150 b c ’ Against all these theories it must 
a pnot i be urged that we are hardly justified in assuming the use of a separate era for 
one individual record, where there cannot be the question of an individual regnal era, 
unless it IS impossible to date it in the same way as the remaining inscriptions of about 
the same time, and we have seen in the Historical Introduction that such is not the case 
with the Taxila plate 

The well-known historical eras of India, the Vikrama reckoning beginning in 57 b c 
and the ^aka epoch of a d 78, have been adduced by several scholars 

Professor Dowson® proposed to refer the date of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription to Vikrama 
the Vikrama era, and Cunningham ® started the theory that that reckoning was established 
by Kanishka, a view which was consistently maintained by Dr Fleet, ^ who tried to show 
that the only era used in KharoshthI inscriptions was that of 57 b c 

Dr Fleet draws attention to the undoubted fact that the Vikrama Samvat is the 
great historical era of Northern India, and that it has never been an astronomical era, 
so that ‘ there is no reason for thinking that, like the Kaliyuga era of 3102 b c , it is an 
artificial reckoning, invented at some later time and set back to its starting-point m 
58 B c We have no good grounds for believing otherwise than that — like the era of 
A D 78 — It existed from its very beginning ’ 

Dr Fleet is no doubt also right in maintaining that ‘ all our knowledge of Indian 
eras teaches us that it was founded by a king, not by a people ’ 

On the other hand, it cannot any more be maintained that the Vikrama era was 
instituted by Kanishka, after we have learnt to know that this ruler was later than 
Kujula and Wima Kadphises and cannot have ascended the throne before some time in 
the second century a d ,® as stated in the Historical Introduction 

Nor does it seem possible to follow Sir John Marshall ® in ascribing the institution The Azes 
of tlie Vikrama era to Azes, a view which has been endorsed by Professor Rapson '' theory 
Sir John’s theory is based on his interpretation of the date of the Taxila silver 
scroll, sa 1 ^ 6 ayasa Ashadasa masasa dtvasc ij as ‘in the year 136 (of the era) of Azes’, 

&c But the objections to this interpretation raised by Dr Fleet and others are un- 
answerable whenever a ruler is mentioned in connexion with a date, he is always the 
king or chief actually reigning at the time of the record, and there is no single instance 
in old inscriptions where a ruler is mentioned without a title 

It should be borne in mind that both the Kanishka and the Azes theory are without Vikrama- 
any foundation m Indian tradition, and simply based on general reasoning On the 
other hand, we have an Indian tradition to the effect that the era was instituted by 
Vikramaditya, a ruler of Malava, who made an end to the dominion of the Sakas and 
began to rule in 57 b c As stated in the Historical Introduction this tradition is in 


^ The Cambridge Histoiy of India, 1, p 570 

- JRAS, New Scries, vii, 1875, pp 376 ff, ix, 1877, pp 144 ff ® ASI, 11, p 68 

* Cf JRAS, 1903, pp 333 ff, 1905.PP 223ff,357ff , i9o6,pp 7o6ff,979fr , 1907, pp i69fr, 
1013 ff, 1908, pp 177 ff, 1913, pp 95ff.9i3fi'>9<55ff . i9M, PP 992 ^ . 1915, pp 3^4 ff 

° Cf Luders, SBAW, 1912, pp 829! , Marshall, JRAS, 1914, pp 983 f, 1915, pp 195 f , 
Cnide to Taxila, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1921, p 17 , Konow, SBAW, 1916, pp 820 f , Ep hid, xiv, 
PP 135 ff > Orieutalia, 11, pp 130 ff, 111, pp 73 ff, v, pp 31 ff 
® JRAS, 1914, pp 973 ff 
’ The Cambridge History of India, 1, pp 581 ff 
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thorough agreement \vith everything which wc know from other sources, and there is no 
a pi ton reason for disbelieving it 

It IS true, as maintained by Dr Fleet, that in A o 405, and for nearly five centuries 
from that time on, the era was known as ‘ the reckoning of the Malavas, the years of 
the Malava lords, the Malava time or eia', but no such designation is used in the oldest 
record where it has been traced with great probability, vir the ^odasa inscription of the 
year 72 And we have no sufficient reason for accepting the suggestion of Professor 
Thomas,^ that it dates from the foundation of the tribal independence of the Mrdavas 
But It may reasonably be inferred tliat it was founded by a ruler of Malava, and accord- 
ing to Indian tradition Vikramadilya was such a ruler 

Dr Fleet maintained that ‘later rcseaich lias shown that there was no such King 
Vikramaditya ’ But the tradition about him is certainly old ■ Ilaraprasad 6astrl’ has 
drawn attention to the fact that he is mentioned in Mala’s SattasaT And the fact that 
It was the Gupta conqueror of Mrdava, Cliandragupta, who revived the title supports 
the tradition according to which he was a Mrdava ruler 

There is also another detail which supports the theory that the Vikrama era was a 
national Indian reckoning it is evidently based on the old Savana year, with its three 
chdltii mdsyas That such w'as the case I infer from the designation it tta used in ancient 
records about the Vikrama years 

This term has been explained in different w'ays Professor Bhandarkar * thought that 
It means ‘ made’ and characterizes the era as ‘ invented by the people of astronomers for 
the purpose of reckoning years’ Against this explanation Dr Fleet® aptly objected 
that the Vikrama era was never an astronomical reckoning His owm explanation, how- 
ever, that Irita may be connected with Ki-lt-io, the name of a race which, according to 
Huan-tsang, seized the sovereignty of Kashmir after the death of Kanishka, is hardly 
preferable 

Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad ^astri' says that ' knla is the name of the first 
year of a cycle of years which w'as used m the Vcdic Period ’, the cycle comprising four 
years In that case every year desigmted as ktila should be ‘ divisible by' four after the 
deduction of one’ That is not, however, evcry’where the case 

Moreover, a date such as that of the Bijayagadh inscription of Vishnuvardhana " 
krileshu chatuishu vat shaiateshv asJitdvitiiicshu , show's that every year of the era, and not 
only every fourth, was designated as kt tla 

In such circumstances, I still think that my own explanation ® is the only possible 
one lirtta is the best throw in the play of dice, when tlie number of points is 
divisible by four, and a knta year is a year divided into three seasons, each comprising 
four months That is the arrangement in all the Brahml dates of the Kushanas and in 
the Sodasa inscription, w'hich all are subsequent to the epoch of the Vikrama era, but 
not in KharoshthI inscriptions 

If the designation kt ita is old, it is evidently' chosen in order to distinguish the era 
from another, older one, and that must have been a Saka reckoning, if Indian tradition 
IS right in stating that the Vikrama era was instituted by Vikramaditya in order to com- 
memorate his victory over the Sakas 

In such circumstances it becomes unlikely that the Vikrama era is used in any of 
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the inscriptions of the Sakas and Kushanas The Kanishka senes cannot come into 
discussion for the reasons already mentioned And it is just as unlikely that the older 
group of insciiptions should be dated in an era instituted to commemorate the overthrow 
of the Sakas during whose reign those inscriptions were issued It is a pi ton more 
likely that Professor Thomas ^ was right in thinking of an unknown era, an old Saka 
reckoning And if the word saka occurring after the name of the ruler and before the 
year in the Shahdaur inscription should be restored as sakasambatiai e or some equivalent 
term, this explanation becomes certain 

The chief reason for referring the older KharoshthI records to the Vikrama era 
seems to be that it seems necessarj' to assume an epoch in the first century b c , as is the 
case with the Vikrama Samvat, and most scholars are disinclined to assume the existence 
of two eras beginning about the same time But the result has been, as already 
indicated, that it has proved necessary to assume a separate era for the Taxila copper- 
plate of the year 78, which is evidently older than the ^odasa inscription of the year 72 

Professor Rapson,= it is true, reads the date of the latter record as 42, but Professor 
Luders ® has proved that the numerical figures must be read as 72 Dr Fleet, on the 
other hand, wanted to distinguish between Patika, the son of the kshatrapa Liaka 
Kusuluka, and the mahakshatrapa Kusulua Patika, the contemporary of ^odasa’s father, 
the mahakshatrapa Rajula But such a distinguishing can only become likely if it 
proves impossible to identify them, and we have seen m the Historical Introduction that 
such IS by no means the case 

The result of the above discussion is that the V ikrama era cannot well have been 
used m ancient KharoshthI inscriptions, and that the older group was probably dated in 
an undefined Saka-reckoning 

We must now' examine the claims of the w-ell-known ^aka era of a d 78 ^aka era of 

James Ferguson •• started the theory, which is still the prevalent one, that Kanishka^ 
was the founder of that reckoning, wherefore the inscriptions of Kanishka and his 
successors should be referred to its epoch Professor D R Bhandarkar® went further 
and referred both the ^odasa inscription of the year 72 and all KharoshthI inscriptions 
to the ^aka era, operating w ith omitted hundreds, viz 200 for the records of the Kanishka 
group 

This theory has been discussed at length by Dr Fleet,' whose arguments have 
never been refuted The era is emphatically a southern reckoning According to the 
Akbarnama,' the Vikrama era was specially connected w'lth Malava, Delhi, &c, the ^aka 
era with Gujarat and the Dekhan The latter is, besides, the second astronomical 
reckoning of the Hindus 

‘The name of the era’, he sajs, ‘ is found first, w'lth certainty, in an astronomical 
date of the year 427, falling in a d 505, apparently from Gujarat, which speaks of it as 
the ^aka-kala, “ the ^aka time , or the time or era of the ^akas " But the era itself is 
traced, without a name, from the year 41 to the year 310, in the inscriptions of Nahapana 
from Nasik and in the inscriptions and on the coins of his successors, the so-called 
Western Kshatrapas or Satraps, from Kathiaw'ar and the northern parts of Gujarat 
And so foreign was the use of it to Northern India outside those territories that, apart 
from a few cases in astronomical writings, the first know'n instance there is found in the 
Deogadh inscription of a d 862 from the Lalitpur District, United Provinces, in which, 

MRAS, 1913, pp 636 f Mc,p575 

^ JRAS, New Senes, xii, 1880, pp 259 ff 

® JRAS, 1913, pp 987 ff 


' Ep hid , ix, pp 243 ff 
' JBoBrRAS, xx, p 297 
’ Transl by Beveridge, 11, p 22 
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however, the ^aka }ear 7S4. is given onh as a substdiar} detail alongside of the Vitcrama 
V ear 9 1 9, w hich giv es the real dating of the record ’ 

In such circumstances it is a frion unlikely that this Saka era should have been 
used in KharoshthT inscriptions The older group can, of course, be left out of con* 
sideration The question, however, remains whether the Kanishka group should be 
referred to it 

Dr Fleet has shown that the tradition according to which the Saka era of \ d 7S 
was instituted in commemoration of the overthrow of the ^akas bv Vikramaditv-a is of 
North-Indian origin and later than the southern v ersion according to which it dates from 
the anointment of a 6aka king, and he apti) remarks that ‘our general knowledge of 
Indian eras teaches us that this— the anointment of a king the beginning of his reign, 
not his overthrow — was the real origin of the reckoning’ 

Several such rulers have been suggested Professor Bhandarkar* tlioughtof Vonoaes, 
iMessrs Bojer- and Fleet® of Nahapana,and Professor Jo jvcau DubreuiD of Chasntana. 
Vonones, however, was a Parthian and older than Ares, and Nahapana and Chashtana, 
with inscriptional dates between the Saka vears 42 and 52, are evidentlv too late to be 
the founders of the era And besides, none of them seems to have exercised suzerain 
povv er 

Most scholars are of opinion that Kanishka was the founder of the Saka era. But 
we have no information to show that he held direct swav in the provinces where tne 
reckoning had its home Moreov er, his time was probablv , as w e hav e seen, the second 
centur}* ad, and, finallj, the Khalatse inscription shows that his predecesso- Wirra 
Kadphises was still ruling m the jear 1S7 of the old era i. e. long after the establishment 
of the Saka era of a d 7S 

Now It should be borne in mind that there is not a scrap of evidence in favour of 
the Kanishka theorj, which is simplv based on general histoncal considerations. 

The wording of the oldest Saka dates, those of the Western Kshntrapas po nt to 
the conclusion that its calendar was more Inaian than is the case in tne KharoshthI 
dates Thev giv e the } ear, the month, the / :/r/ c, and the day, and the mention of the 
paksha is an Indian feature. The seasonal details founo m the Sodasa record and the 
Brahml inscriptions of the Kanishka group, on the other hand, are missing® We thus 
get the impression tliat we are faced with a Saka reckoning which had, in some details, 
been influenced bj an older Indian era And we have direct information in the KMa- 
kachar)-akathanaka, which is supported by the Hou Han-shu to the effect that the 
histoncal Saka era w as introduced in oraer to replace the Vikrama Samvat, by a ruler 
who effected a reconquest of the old Saka dominions in Inaia, and this ruler can hardlv 
be an}' body else than Wima Kadphises, a theorv’ which has alreadv been suggested as 
an alternativ e b} Professor Gardner ® 

My results are so far purel} negative. We have no good grounds for identifvnng 
the eras used in KharoshthI inscnptions with an} reckoning known from other sources 
We are evidently faced with two different eras, and since the records are so often con- 
nected with the names of Indo-Sc} thian rulers, it is a priori likelv that thev had boJi 
been established by Indo-Sc} thians, presumably b} Sakas, since the Shahdaur inscription 
seems to charactenze the year as a Saka year 

It is conceiv able that some information can be denv ed from the arrangement of the 


® JBoBrRAS, vx, pp 2S0 ff 

® JRAS, 1913, p 993 

® Cf raj reraarks, Ep It d , xi\ , pp lao fi 


® JA, i\, X 1S97, pp izcff 
^ At rcr* Htsterj cf tJ i Decc'r, pp cS ff. 
' p li foot-note. 
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dates, which is the same in both groups of inscriptions The details given are the year, 
the month, and the day, and there is no mention of the season, which is always givL m 
the Brahml inscriptions of the Kanishka group, probably m imitation of the national 
Indian calendar used in the Vikrama Samvat, since that era was formerly used m 
Mathura, the place where most of these records have been found 

The j^ear is called samvaisaraas m the Vikrama era, while mrs/ia and synonymous The years 
terms are employed in the later Saka era of a n 78 This latter word is, however, 
occasionally used in Kharoshtlil records, viz in the Muchai inscription of the year 81 , m 
the first date of the Guduvhara epigraph of the year 103, where the second date has the 
usual word , in the Kaldarra record of the year 113 , on the Skarah Dheri image of the 
year 399 , and probably in the Marguz inscription of the year 117 

It is impossible to draw any inference from this state of things It only shows that 
both terms were used in North-western India, and that samvatsara was probably the 
common one in connexion with the calendar 

Nor have we any right to infer from the occasional use of the word varsha that the Beginning 
year began with the rams I agree with Dr van Wijk,i that the occasional use of 
Macedonian months makes it probable that the year began m October, as in the 
Macedonian calendar It is possible that this points to a certain influence exercised by 
the Macedonian calendar, though there was also an old Indian year beginning m the 
autumn - 

The names of the months are mostly Indian, but sometimes occur m forms which Names of 
do not appear to be quite regular in the dialect Thus we find ashada for askadha , 
iiavaiia, for which we should expect shavana , aipaiu for asvayu or aipayic It is 
possible, though perhaps not likely, that such forms are due to a secondary adoption of 
Indian months in an originally un-Indian calendar Such an assumption might be 
supported by the fact alluded to above, that we occasionally find Macedonian month- 
names Apellaios (Hidda), Artemisios (box lid, Wardak), Audunaios (Kurram), Daisios 
(Sui Vihar), and Panemos (Taxila copper-plate) A p 7 to 7 t it is quite likely that the 
foreign invaders, during whose rule these records were executed, adopted the calendar 
of their predecessors, the Greeks 

We are on safer ground when we want to ascertain whether the months began with Beginning 
full or with new moon The Zeda inscription of the year 1 1 is dated on the 20th 
Ashadha, and the nakshatra is given as UttaraphalgunT Professor Jacobi has kindly 
informed me of the fact that that nakshatra belongs to the J 77 ^/a paisha, where it may occur 
between the fifth and eighth day If, therefore, the twentieth day of the month falls in 
the beginning of the bright half, in our case on the fifth day after new moon, the full- 
moon day must be the first day of the month 

The same result can apparently be derived from the Takht-i-BMiI inscription, where 
the first Vai^akha seems to be characterized as \_p 7 ind]paisha, evidently because it was the 
Buddha’s birthday, which tradition sometimes gives as the full-moon day of Vaisakha 

Another peculiarity of the calendar is the through reckoning of the days of the Numbering 
months, without the Indian division into paks/ias Thus we have the 20th Ashadha of 
(Zeda), the 27th Proshthapada (Loriyan Tangai), the 25th Jyaishtha (Ara), &c 

This IS a distinctly un-Indian feature, and taken together with the other indications An Indo 
It shows that the calendar used by the Indo-Scythians was characterized by a blending Macedonian 

^ Ada Ortentaha, 111, p 82 , cf Dr Fleet, JRAS, 1905, p 234 

= Cf Jacobi, Fcstschiift Roth, pp 68 ff , Nachttchleii der Gesellschaft de/ Wtsscrischafte/i zti 
GoUtftgen, 105(1 
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of foreign, Macedonian, and Indian principles, the latter being most clearly traceable in 
the use of Indian names for the months In other words, we are faced with the initial 
stages of that fusion of Greek and Indian notions which found its final formula m the 
system of the Siddhantas 

In such circumstances we are justified in putting the question whether any conclusion 
can be drawn from calculations, based on the Siddhantas, of such details as may be 
contained in inscriptional dates The existing Siddhantas are no doubt later than our 
inscriptions According to Thibaut,' the Surya Siddhanta and some other Siddhantas 
must be at least some centuries older than A D 500 That more than two or three 
centuries are necessary, might be maintained, but might also be doubted We cannot, 
therefore, bring their sjstem back to the period covered by the older KharoshthI 
inscriptions, but then this system was not definitely framed from the very beginning, 
but gradually evolved in a country where Greek and Indian notions could influence each 
other, and such was the case where the KharoshthI inscriptions are found 

If the results of calculations according to the Siddhantas are m agreement with all 
ascertainable facts, a strong presumption is raised in favour of the correctness of these 
results 

The era used in the older group of KharoshthI inscriptions cannot, for reasons set 
forth in the Historical Introduction, have its epoch earlier than the demise of Mithra- 
dates II, in 88 B c , and hardly later than 60 b c , the traditional date of the establishment 
of Saka power in Ujjayinl 

Most of the inscriptions of the older group are dated in such a way that no inference 
can be drawn as to the epoch of the era, and none of the rulers mentioned in them can 
be the founder of the era, the oldest recorded dates being the years 56 (Maira) and perhaps 
60 (Shahdaur) There is only one date which contains an addition to the usual wording, 
VIZ the Taxila silver scroll, dated sa Jj 6 ayasa Ashadasa vtasasa dtvase // 

Here the addition ayasa distinguishes the date from all other KharoshthI dates 
In the discussion of this record below it will be shown that the only probable interpreta- 
tion of this word is to take it as an equivalent of Skr adyasya and as distinguishing the 
month Ashadha as the ‘ first Ashadha ’, i e there must in that particular year have been 
a second, intercalated, Ashadha 

Intercalated months are well known in the Jyotisha and in later works According 
to the Jyotisha there was an intercalated Ashadha every five years, but we cannot well 
apply the rules of the Jyotisha to a calendar which is evidently half Greek We must 
calculate according to other rules, and, as already indicated, the system which presents 
Itself IS that of the Siddhantas 

Dr van Wijk^ has done so, on the supposition that the epoch of the era cannot be 
earlier than 88 b c , and that the date of the silver scroll cannot be later than a d 78 
He has shovvn that, within those limits, only two years, viz ad 52 and 71, had an 
intercalated Ashadha And of these only the former gives a likely dating The latter 
would give an initial point about 65 b c, and the Taxila copper-plate of the year 78 
would belong to the year ad 13, only two years before the ^Sodasa inscription, and two 
years are insufficient for covering the intervening events 

The interpretation of the Taxila silver scroll not being certain, these results can 
only be considered as a working hypothesis It is, however, remarkable how well it 
suits all ascertainable facts 


^ ■Asironomte, AsUologte wid Maiheviattk,'^'^ 45 ff 

® Acta Orteniaha, 111, pp 79 ff 
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If we assume that the year i of this old era, which may be designated as the old Correspond 
Saka era, corresponded to 84-83 b c, Dr van Wijk’s calculations show the 
correspondence Older 

group 

1 Maira [sam 58] = 27-26 b c 

2 Shahdaur A 60 = 25-24 b c 

3 Shahdaur B ? 

4 Mansehra 68 = 17-16 b c 

5 Fatehjang 16 Proshthapada, 68 = 18 July, 17 b c 

6 Taxila copper-plate 5 Panemos, 78 = June, 6 b c 

7 Muchai 81 = 4-3 B c. 

8 Kala Sang 100 (^) = ad 16-17 

9 Mount Banj 102 =ad 18-19 

10 Takht-i-Bahl i Vai^akha, 103 = 10 March, A D 19 

11 Paja 15 ^ravana, iii = 23 June, A D 27 

12 Kaldarra 20 ^ravana, 113 = 5 July, a d 29 

13 Marguz 1 1 7 (^) = A D 33-34 

14 Panjtar i ^ravana, 122 = 7 June, A D 38 

15 Taxila silver scroll 15 of first Ashadha, 136 = 17 May, a d 52 

16 Peshawar Museum, no 20 15 Jyaishtha, 168 = 24 April, a d 84 

17 Khalatse Sam 187 = a d 103-104 

18 Taxila silver vase 191 = a d 107-108 

19 Dewai 8 Vai^akha, 200 = 24 March, ad 116 

20 Lonyan Tangai 27 Proshthapada, 318 = 27 August, a d 234 

21 Jamalgarhl i A^vayuj, 359 = 24 August, a d 275 

22 Hashtnagar 5 Proshthapada, 384 = 7 June, a d 300 

23 Skarah Dherl 22 Ashadha, 399 = 10 May, ad 315 

As mentioned in the Historical Introduction, no 10, the Takht-i-Bahi inscription The Azes 
also has another date, in the 26th year (during the reign) of the Maharaja Guduvhara, 
and I have tried to show that this date should be referred to another era, instituted by 
Azes, the first Parthian ruler in North-western India 

This Parthian era is not used in other known records, and even m the Guduvhara 
inscription the corresponding year of the old Saka era is treated as the real date, the 
month and the day being given in connexion with it It is evident that the old Saka 
era had got such a firm footing that it could not be replaced during the short-lived 
Parthian dominion 

It also, as will appear from nos 16-23, continued to be used after the establishment The old 
of the later ^aka era and the accession of Kanishka, and such was apparently sometimes 
also the case outside of the area covered by KharoshthI inscriptions For the Mathura eras overlap 
Brahml record of the year 299 must evidently be referred to this reckoning It is not 
difficult to account for this state of things The old Saka era was clearly the first secular 
era ever introduced in India 

We know from the inscriptions of A^oka and Kharavela that ancient Indian rulers Older 
dated their records in regnal years, and Ave can infer from these documents and from the 
Puranas that records were kept of the happenings in the different regnal years of 
individual kings and of the length of their reigns, Avhich were also grouped together in 
dynastic lists The Jama stanzas quoted in the Historical Introduction are such an 
account of the duration of the different dynasties of Malava intervening between Maha- 
vlra's Nirvana and the beginning of the Vikrama era Such summaries can be characterized 

m 2 
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as lists of dynastic eras, but these ‘eras’ have never been in actual use, they are 

simply a summing up after the events 

We might even say that the idea of a secular era for practical purposes is un-Indian 
The history of the Aryans had theoretically no beginning Aryan civilization had 
del eloped in an unbroken line, chiefly under Brahmanical influence, and the fact that the 
Arjans had once come into the country from outside had long been forgotten Their 
history in India was assumed to be as old as creation, and there was no reason for 
marking out any event, such as the coming into power of an individual king or dynasty, 
othenvise than in the records of the royal offices 

Buddhist It uas only when new religions arose, which did not claim to continue Vedic 

ind Jama tradition, that we can trace the use of real eras in India, viz those of the Jamas and 
Bauddhas And it is characteristic that, in both cases, the starting-point is not the 
birth of the founder or the time of his illumination, but the moment when he dis- 
appeared from the world of men and was reabsorbed into the eternal reality of 
Nirvana 

Such eras might be used by the clergy, or by clerks who were under their influence, 
for the purpose of dating secular events Thus it has been assumed that there is a 
reference to the Buddhist era in the figure 256 in the Ropnath edict of A^oka,^ and that 
some of the events registered in the Kharavela inscription have been dated in the Jama 
era ~ But there is not the slightest indication to show that Indian rulers thought of 
imitating the Jamas and Buddhists m instituting dynastic eras There was never, as 
stated above, a Maurj'an era If it had existed, we should certainly expect to find traces 
of It m the inscriptions of the Mauryan emperor Aioka And nobody has ever suggested 
the existence of any other old dynastic era 

North «est north-west frontier that conditions prevailed which led to the cropping 

frontier md up of such eras Brahmanism did not play the same role as m the east, and foreign 
Indnn eras conquerors liad held sway for a considerable period The Greek predecessors of the 
Indo-Scythians had of old a secular era, the Seleucidan, which was also largely used by 
the Parthians, the overlords of the Sakas before they made themselves independent 
There can hardly be any doubt that such models were at work when the Sakas, whose 
calendar was to a great extent based on that of their predecessors, began to continue the 
regnal era of an individual ruler after his death and thus established the first secular era 
m India 

This era naturally got a strong footing, and it has clearly served as a pattern, when 
later eras were introduced 


The old The Vikrama era seems, as we have seen, to have received the designation krita m 

?nd^ihr distinguish it from the old Saka era, while the mention of the season and the 

^ iknmi seasonal months was introduced into the dates m accordance with the purely Indian 
Sam\-it calendar But the year was called savivatsara and was Kmthidcii, and the days of the 
month were counted through, as m the old Saka reckoning 

The ^odasa inscription of the year 72 seems to show that the Vikrama era was also 
introduced m the Mathura country, but we seem to be justified by the inscription of the 
)ear 299 m inferring that the old reckoning was not quite forgotten 
The old According to the Kalakacharyakathanaka the Vikrama era m Malava was subse- 

nen Sikx replaced by a new era, instituted by the Saka king who made an end to Vikra- 

ens maditva’s dynasty This is the historical 6aka era of a d 78 In the inscriptions of 


' Cf Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, pp xlvff, 169 
" Cf Konow, Acta Oiicntaba, 1, pp 22 ff 
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the Western Kshatrapas we again find the month-names, but the months are divided 
into pals/ias, and in other old inscriptions in the era we find seasonal months instead of 
the month-names Vikramaditya’s innovations have left their traces 

This new era was intended for use in the country which had been reconquered, and 
It was not introduced in the provinces where the old Saka reckoning had not been 
abolished We therefore find north-western inscriptions, and even the Khalatse record 
of the reign of Wima Kadphises, dated in the old Saka era also after the introduction 
of the second ^aka era of a d 78 

In Mdlava itself the Vikrama era does not appear to have gone out of use And Mathura 
w e have already seen that it was introduced in Mathura Here w'e should expect >^Osa^a^eras 
find the new’ ^aka era employed It is, how’ever, evident that Wima Kadphises did not 
make his power felt to any considerable extent in Mathura, and even in Malava and 
Kathiawar the Indianiration of the name of the first kshatrapa as BhQmaka points to a 
growing influence exercised by Indian notions 

It was only later, after a fresh wave of Saka conquerors, that a new’ Saka era w’as 
reallj established in the Mathura country The new' conqueror w’as the famous Kanishka, 
and his introduction of a new’ era is a striking parallel to what happened after Wima 
Kadphises’ conquest 1 his new era also conquered the north-west, tliough the old 
reckoning remained in use, side by side with the new’ one, in the northern provinces, 
just as It had done after Winia Kadphises’ reconquest 

The ^lathura inscriptions of Kanishka’s dynasty remind us of the oldest ^aka 
records after Wima Kadphises also in another respect, in so far as the seasonal months 
w’cre retained, while the west stuck to the old Saka calendar 

The ^aka era of a d 78 and the Kanishka era thus came to replace the Vikrama 
reckoning in such provinces where the Saka power had declined or had never been 
established T he great importance of Kanishka, how’ever, led to his era being introduced 
also m the west, m those districts where his power was most strongly felt 

The first date m the Kanishka era has been found m the Kanishka stupa near The 
Peshawar and is of the first jear of the era It is therefore evident that he brought it Kanishka 
to India from his old home in Chinese Turkestan, and in the Historical Introduction I 
have tried to show’ that it was established on the occasion of an Indo-Scythian coalition 
some time after Wima Kadphises’ death, which resulted m a pow’erful expedition to 
Eastern India under Kanishka 

It now remains to examine whether we have any indications which allow us to arrive Its epoch 
at a conclusion as to the epoch of this, the third, Saka era 

And an examination of the records dated in this era w’lll show’ that m tw’o of the 
inscriptions the nakshatra current on the day’ w’hen they were executed is mentioned 
1 he Zcdi inscription of the year 1 1 couples the Uttaraphalguni with the 20th Ashadha, 
and the Und record of the year 61 the nakshatra Purvashadha with the 8th Chaitra 

Such features do not occur every year, and in the case of these inscriptions, w’hich 
are not too much removed in time from the Siddhantas, it seems to be comparatively 
safe to apply their methods to our calculations 

Dr van Wijk has done so^ and arrived at the result that the only set of years 
within the limits with which we can reasonably reckon w’hich fulfils the conditions is 
Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda and 3290 for the Und inscription The initial year of the 
Kanishka era would accordingly be A d 128-129 

Such an epoch seems to suit the circumstances It was m a d 129 that the Khotan 


* Acta Oncntttlia, in, pp 83 ff , v, pp 168 ff 
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king- Fang-ts‘ien attacked the neighbouring Kiu-mi, it is about this time that the Western 
Kshatrapa Chashtana evinces an increase in his national pride in reintroducing the Saka 
name Ysamotika for his father, vho called himself Bhumaka, and we have every reason 
for believing that Kanishka started on his career in the year a d 128-129 
Correspond- Assuming the epoch of the Kanishka era to be that j^ear, the second group of dated 
Kl’^'^oshthi inscriptions has been calculated by Dr van Wijk to correspond to Christian 
I^tcr dates in the following ivay 
group Kanishka casket sam 1 = a d 128-9 

25 Sui Vihar 28 Daisies, 11 = 7 June, ad 139 

26 Zeda 20 Ashadha, ii = 19 June, a d 139 

27 Manikiala 20 Karttika, 18 = 9 October, a d 145 

28 Box hd 10 Artemisios, 18 = 20 April, a d 146 

29 Kurram 20 Audunaios, 20 = 2 January, ad 148 

30 Peshawar Museum, no 21 24 (?)=ad 151-2 

31 Hidda 10 Apellaios, 28 = 24 November, a d 155 

32 Shakardarra 20 Proshthapada, 40 = 27 July, a d 16S 

33 Ara 25 Jyaishtha, 41 = 24 April, a d 169 

34 Wardak 15 Artemisios, 51 = 25 April, a d 179 

35 Und 8 Chaitra, 61 = 26 February, a d 189 

36 Mamaiie Dherl 5 Marga^ira, 89 = i November, ad 216 


I accept these identifications as a tvorking hypothesis m my edition of KharoshthI 
inscriptions 
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The KharoshthI inscriptions have been found over a wide territory, from the Swat 
country in the north to Sui Vihar and Mohenjo Daro in the south, from Mathura in the 
east to Wardak and Loralai in the west Nevertheless, the language is fairly uniform 
everywhere 

It would, however, be premature to infer that this vernacular was the current speech 
over the whole territory in the centuries before and after the beginning of our era We 
must evidently exclude the Mathura country and perhaps districts such as Pathyar, 
Kanhiara, and Karnal in the east, and probably Wardak m the west With regard to 
Khalatse and Loralai we are not in a position to judge with confidence 

If we abstract from such outlying districts, it will be seen that the linguistic area 
covered by these inscriptions roughly coincides with the territory where we, at the present 
day, find Lahndi and Dardic, or Iranian languages The language of the inscriptions is 
not Iranian, but an Indian Prakrit, and it is evident that the border line between Indian 
and Iranian has formerly run farther west than at the present day With regard to the 
relationship between this old Prakrit and the Indian vernaculars of the present day, there 
can hardly be any doubt that we must rather think of Dardic than of Lahndi, which 
latter language seems to owe its present-day form to a strong influence exercised by the 
languages of the Middle Country, farther east 

As already stated, the language of the inscriptions is fairly uniform We cannot, 
however, expect to find an absolute consistency In the first place the area is very 
extensive, and there are consequently minor dialectic variations Some traces might also 
be expected to be found of the different ethnic elements who lived in the country in the 
centuries when the inscriptions were written As a matter of fact, however, there is 
nothing to remind us of the Greeks, if we abstract from some Greek names and titles, 
and the case does not seem to be different with regard to the Scythians and Parthians 
On the other hand, we must reckon with a certain influence exercised by literary 
languages 

The KharoshthI country was the home of Panini, the famous Sanskrit grammarian, 
and Taxila was an old seat of learning The Sarvastivadins, -who made extensive use of 
Sanskrit, were an influential community in the north-west, and they are repeatedly 
mentioned in KharoshthI inscriptions We might, therefore, reasonably expect to find 
some Sanskritisms in the language As a matter of fact we find a complete Sanskrit 
sentence in a Peshawar inscription, and the language of the Tor Dherai records is almost 
pure Sanskrit 

The north-western Prakrit was itself at an early date used for literary purposes An 
old manuscript of a version of the Dhammapada has been found near Khotan, and parts 
of it have been edited by Messrs Senart^ and Oldenburg- I shall designate this 
important text as Dhp , giving my own readings but retaining M Senart’s numbering of 
the leaves as A, B, C, ^ and respectively, and marking the quotations from the leaf 
published by Professor Oldenburg as O The Dhammapada was not, however, the only 
canonical text translated into the dialect The Kurram casket inscription contains a 

^ JA, IX, XU, 1898, pp 193 fif, reprinted by Benimadhab Barua and Sailendranath Mitra, 
Prakrit Dhammapada, Calcutta, 1921 

^ Predvai itelnaja zameika 0 buddtjskoj rukopisi, Sanktpeterburg, 1897 
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quotation from another work, and also elsewhere, as for instance in the Wardak inscription, 
It IS perhaps possible to find traces of canonical writings 

Such works were evidently tianslated from a more eastern language, which might, 
in this way, come to exercise a slight influence on the local vernacular when used in 
written records But the chief influence was evidently exercised by the north-western 
book-language itself 

The Dhp shows a remarkably consistent system of noting the various sounds of 
the dialect ^ But it is evident that some difficulty was experienced, because some of the 
sounds were foreign to other Indian languages In the inscriptions this difficulty has 
led to some inconsistenc}', and it is not always possible to be absolutely certain about 
the nature of some of the sounds, which may, moreover, have been slightly different m 
the different districts On the whole, however, it seems possible to draw a fairly accurate 
picture of the dialect 

The vowels are, broadly, the same as m other Prakrits Long and short vowels 
are, it is true, only rarely distinguished m writing, but the metrical Dhp shows that they 
were distributed as in other Prakrits There are no long diphthongs, at and an having 
become e and o, respectively , thus VdaUta, Skr VatiaUia , Pt olhavada, Skr Pt attsh- 
ilmpada In foreign words we occasionally find at for at , thus Datsiia, Greek Aata-ios 
(Sui Vihar) , latsata, Latin caesat (Ara) 

Short and long a are both written a, thus pi apa, Skr ptapa (Tor Dherai) An 
initial a is occasionally dropped , thus vt ya, Skr apt cha (Lion Cap ), i aiia, lavttia, Skr 
aianya (Kurram, Hidda, Jamalgarhi) In the Dhp a sometimes becomes t m the 
neighbourhood of y , thus at, Skr ayavt , bi amliayttya, Skr bi ahmacltat ya Similarly 
we find aywitta for ayavntvd (Lion Cap), bhtti for bhuyah (Zeda), but also bhnya (War- 
dak) In a similar way a sometimes becomes u m the neighbourhood of labial and nasal 
sounds , thus Ktisttlnla (Patika), Kttsultia (Lion Cap ), evidently derived from Knstila In 
the case of Lshuna, for which Sakish has Lshdna, Tocharian Ishtitn , ajhttna, Sakish 
alysdnat (Takht-i-Bahl), it is possible that we have to do with a change of d to u before 
It, of a similar kind as m Pashto 

Such stray irregularities may be considered as indications of a tendency 
towards a certain harmonization of neighbouring sounds The case is different with 
doublets such as att a (Patika), ttt a (Dewai), ett a (Manikiala), because here we may have 
to do with formations from different bases And the form saivtna (Wardak) for the 
usual satvana is evidently due to contamination, while the apparent z-stroke in Sttdisa 
side by side with ^ndasa (Lion Cap ) is probably a sign of reference 

/ and I are both written t, cf dtvasa, iai ti a There cannot, however, be any doubt 
that the length of the vowel is the same as in Sanskrit In pitLatani (Kaldarra), as 
compared with ptiLai tni (Pathyar) we have the same tendency towards assimilation of 
neighbouring sounds which we noticed in the case of a The same is the case with 
Uiaiiasa, Skr Lshane, '^Lshanasmtn (Dewai), cf e g pat asa, Skr pat asmtn, Dhp A® 6 
In Vaselha, Skr Vastsht/ia, on a Jamalgarhi pedestal, we have the Avell-known open 
sound of the Prakrits before a double consonant Cf also the form clt a mentioned above 
The form tita/ieshti, Skr tnahtsJit, on the Lion Cap has its parallel m Pali ma/ie^ It is 
more difficult to judge about the e in foreign names such as Kattcs/ila side by side with 
Kamshka (Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Zeda, Manikiala, Ara), Hovcshka (Wardak), 
Vajheshka (Ara) It is possible that the actual sound was the same as Saka a and was 
difficult to render with the available signs The Peshawar inscription, no 21, seems to 


Cf my lemaiks. Festschrift fur Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 1914, pp 
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have u m VajJmsJika, cf Kalhana’s Lushka, and this writing also points to a difficulty in 
rendering the actual sound Of a similar kind are the doublets Mimjnk'i ita and Mumju- 
Litta on the Sirkap silver plates and the writing t for Greek e in Mtnatndt a, Menandros 
(Peshawar, no 1938) 

The treatment of n, ft is quite parallel , cf hotu, Skr bhavatu, ptiyae, Skr pujayai u and u 
(Taxila silver scroll) In Uihbini, Lutimbim, Skr kiitumbini (Dharmarajika, Sui Vihar) 
we seem to have a case of harmonizing The isolated 0 in Bodhasa (Tirath), as com- 
pared with the common Bndha, is comparable with the e in Vaset/ia, and the 0 of 
HovesJika (Wardak) has its parallels in the e of this and similar names The 74 of Tlieu- 
dama (Bajaur), Thctidoi a (Swat casket), TJieutai a (Sirkap) renders a Greek 0, just as 0 
IS used for u in Greek legends such as KokovXo, kjijula , paovavo pao, sJiaimdnu skate, &c 

The vowel ri seems to have had the same development as m other Prakrits , thus n 
gaka, Skr gt tlia (Taxila silver scroll) , kata, Skr krtta, npakackia, Skr upakeritya (Zeda) , 
task' a, Skr ttiskiid (Kurram), kiU, Skr kriti (Kumrahar) After /an old ri apparently 
becomes tarn ptadktavt, padhiavi (Lion Cap), pt adhavi , padkavi (Dhp), for Skr 
pritJnvl Forms such as Ktzsk’ayaka (Kanhiara), Kiika (Karnal), matapitrinam (Tor 
Dherai) are probably Sanskritisms 

Old e IS well preserved , thus tena tine (Taxila silver scroll) E also represents old e 
at, as alreadj' stated In ateut a, Skr antakpui a (Lion Cap ), e is hardly derived from an 
old ak The e which is used m the nominative of rt-bases in several inscriptions will be 
mentioned in connexion with the inflexion of nouns The e of etjknna (Takht-i-Bahl) 
finds Its explanation m the phonetical tendencies of the Saka language, to which the word 
belongs , cf Saka alysanat, e'ysanai, ‘ prince ’ In the locative singular of fl-bases we 
sometimes find t for e , thus atkaim (Und), ekackapai isai (Ara), mast (Mamane Dherl), 
pamckami (Hashtnagar) Such forms are probably due to analogy, influenced by the 
parallel form in -atm In the Dhp there is a certain confusion between 7, 1 e 7, and e , 
thus ba/aneku, Skr baldnlkam O 29 , adca, Skr atlydt C^” 38 , tint, Skr tmeA* 4 , savtsktc 
bkudesku, Skr sat vesku bkntcskn B 39, &c It is uncertain whether such writings 
represent a tendency in the dialect or are due to the influence of Sakish, where old e 
regularly becomes 7 

O regularly represents Skr 0 and au , cf loo, Skr lokak (Taxila gold plate) , dortna- o 
nasta, Skr datit tnanasya (Kurram) As in most western Prakrits the Samdhi form 0 has 
become universal in the nominative singular of masculine rt-bases over an extensive 
territory of the Kharoshthi area As in the Dhp , a is often written instead 

The ti, 1 e probably ti, in names such as itidasa, Mtiki (?), Kamma (Lion Cap ) 
probably finds its explanation in the rules of the Saka language, where old o becomes ti 

As in other Prakrits we find instances of the change of aya, ayi to e, ava to 0 , thus aya, ava 
tkaveti, Skr stkdpayati , kotu, Skr bhavatu , Bvdhoi uma, Skr Bttddhavat tna, &c 

The rules of Samdhi were evidently the usual ones Late forms such as jinaeka Samdhi 
for jttieka , vanaca for vinata (Jaulia) do not prove anything for the genuine vernacular 

With regard to consonants, we find many of the usual Prakrit features preservation Consonants 
of initials, dropping of finals, and assimilation of compound stops Thus kuva, Skr 
k^tipa , kkada, Skr kJidta , ckadu, Skr chatur , jadi, Skr jdti , tena, Skr tena , dhatu, 

Skr dkdiu , pada, Skr pada , Bttdka, Skr Buddha , akpaiu, Skr aivayuj , uta, Skr ukta , 
satati, Skr saptati , sammupate, Skr satnutpdda In hotu (Taxila scroll), side by side with 
bhavatu in other records, we have the change of bh to h which is common in this base 
It will be seen that the treatment of compound stops is the usual one, the first being 
merged in the second The result is a doubled consonant, which is not further changed 
This fact and the metrics of the Dhp , where syllables ending in a double consonant are 

n 
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long, show that we cannot think of a state of affairs like that in Sindhl and Dardic, with 
a single consonant and a preceding short vowel, as has sometimes been assumed ' 
Intervocalic With regard to intervocalic stops the state of things is less clear Double stops 
stops remain, as already remarked, unchanged, as in other Prakrits In the case of uncom- 
pound intervocalic stops the state of things is more complicated We find the usual 
tendency towards voicing, replacing by_i', and final disappearance Some features, how- 
ever, point to a tendency towards a fricative pronunciation of such sounds, not only in 
the case of labials, where it is common m all Prakrits, but also elsewhere We cannot 
here expect to find a consistent system of writing outside of the literary texts For the 
alphabet had no proper signs for such sounds, and, besides, the mental picture may 
sometimes, as in other languages, have differed from the actual sound, and there may 
also have been some difference in the different districts We cannot, therefore, do more 
than draw attention to such features as seem to be of interest, and it will be necessary 
to analyse the state of affairs in some detail 

Intervocalic With regard to intervocalic k we must distinguish between different cases In the 
^ first place we have the numeral cka, where the k is always preserved, but where ue have 

peihaps to do with the common Prakrit form ckka The case is different in the com- 
pound for which the Taxila scroll has pi ack\e^'\ga 

Then we have those cases where an intervocalic k stands at the beginning of the 
second part of a compound and may have been treated as an initial, as is often the case 
in the Prakrits , cf punakaia (Panjtar), iipakacJia (Zeda), dhai makatJn (Sui Vihar), nava- 
kaimka (Patika), &c The Dhp shows that this treatment is not the only one, for 
we find forms such as sagai anda, Skr savtkai akuta 3 , itthaiic{d)ala, Skr nttlia- 
nakala A^g 

Where intervocalic k belongs to the base, it is usually modified , thus p) achld^l^a, 
Skr (Taxila scroll) , kogia, Skr ioka (Kurram) , sakin, Skr kaka (Lion Cap) 

On the other hand, we have okc (Jamalgarhi) , svakiya (Tor Dherai), where it is possible 
to think of the influence of Sanskrit, and Ti avasakiu a (Peshawar, no 20), uhich I 
cannot analyse 

Most instances of intervocalic k occur in the suffix ka In the first place there is a 
series of foreign names and words such as Diaka, Mevaki, Miyika (Lion Cap), Patika 
(Patika, Lion Cap), Ltaka (Patika, Zeda), Moika (Panjtar), Urasaka (Taxila scroll), 
Granavhiyaka (Manikiala), yihomka (Taxila silver vase), Daisika (Sui Vihar), Avadn- 
naka (Kurram) , Knsnhtka (Patika), hoiaka (Lion Cap), viaijhaka (Zeda) Here the 
k is usually preserved Forms such as Knsulna (Lion Cap ), Moga (Patika), for which 
the Lion Cap seems to have Mnki, seem to show that also here there was a tendency 
to modify the sound 

In purely Indian words we likewise often find -k- preserved , thus sabhayaka, Skr 
sabharyaka (Taxila Meridarkh plate), navakamika, Skr navakai nuka (Patika), Ikpaiaka, 
Skr Ikvaraka (Taxila ladle), taiuka (Panjtar, uncertain), iipasika (Sui Vihar), kaiavaka, 
samvardhaka (Manikiala), tanuvaka (Kurram), Makadaka (Mount Banj), Udihaka (Jamal- 
gdrhl), iiagaraka (Jauha) In other cases, however, -k- is changed to g , thus -nayaga, 
navakai miga, apanaga (Manikiala), avashadi iga,yetiga, imthyaga, vmhasamghtga 
(Wardak), Vashikuga (Muchai) In the Wardak vase inscription we often find gia 
instead, ikaxi's, gadi igi kadalayigi a, naligta, savibhatigra, naragia, where the ? -stroke 
has a slightly different shape from 1 in old gia In a similar way the Lion Cap has 
sainaii[ii\mofrakra, Skr samanmnodaka, iiaki araki a, Skr iiagai aka, with kra for old ~ka 


^ Cf Giierson, JRAS, 1913, pp 141 ff 
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In a few cases -L- is replaced by jj' , thus samvatsaraye (Patika, Mount Banj, Paja), 
daksho{j,')nayae (Taxila Meridarkh plate), ekadaia\^id\hmaye (Paja), (Muchai), 

Kai hya (Manikiala) More frequently, however, the -k- has apparently disappeared , 
thus loo (Taxila gold plate), satatimae (Patika), mahasaghiana, nakraraa, utfaena, 

Khai daa, Kajnuia (Lion Cap), sambatsarae hsahmae (Takht-i-Bahl), eduo (Kala Sang, 
uncertain), Kasua (Panjtar, uncertain), Bahalta, tanuvaa (Taxila scroll), Takshahlaa 
(Taxila), dhamai ata {\h\d&m),iiavaka 7 mta (Kanishka casket, Hidda), sambatsarae ekacha- 
pattlat (Ara), shavaa (Jamalgarhi, Palatu Dherl), Podaa (Jamalgarhi), saitmaa (Skarah 
Dherl), S[f\lnl\tyi, Ai\shai\a (Loriyan Tangai), &c 

It IS of interest to compare the treatment of intervocalic g We find g m nagara, Intervocalic 
bhagava (Patika), bhagava, panchaga, nagaia (Taxila scroll), Nagadata (Sui Vihar), ^ 
bhagava (Manikiala), nagai ala []zx\\\2.), pai tiyaga (Tor Dherai) , gr m bhagrava (Swat 
vase, Bimaran, Kurram, Wardak), -maiegra, bhagia side by side with bhaga (Wardak) 
and Lr m nak 7 a 7 alt a, 7 iaL 7 a 7 aa, bhaLrava (Lion Cap) 

If we compare the state of things in the Dhp we find -k- preserved in rjtoyaka, Skr 
77 iochaLa , shavaka, Skr hdvaka, &c , changed to y m kshi 7 avaya, Skr ksim apdka, &c , 
and dropped m 7 (j 7 ^a, Skr rtjitka , athagia, Skr ashta 7 igika, &c For -g- we usually find 
k , thus 7 aka, Skr 7 dga , 717 alia, Skr 717 aga Occasionally -g- becomes y , thus 77 mya- 
77 iadta, Skr 7777 iga 77 idtrikd 

Now we shall see below that old -y- is occasionally also represented \yy ki,gr, and it 
IS possible that we have to do with a strongly fricative sound, approaching that of a 
voiced guttural fricative The natural inference is that intervocalic li had a marked 
tendency towards voicing, and that both -k- and -g- were further reduced to a fricative 
sound And m this connexion it is worth remembering that guttural fricatives are found 
in modern Khowar * 

Intervocalic Ui is partly preserved, as in Vekakha (Takht-i-Bahl, Dewai), S 7 ikha (Sui Intervocalic 
Vihar), and the frequent danavmkka, partly changed to h, as in sxiha (Paja, Kanishka 
casket), da 7 ia 77 mha (Dewai, Bimaran) Similarly we find S 7 ilia and sttkiJia in the Dhp It 
is possible that we have before us a tendency towards a fricative pronunciation of 
a similar kind as in modern Khowar 

With regard to intervocalic gh we have no inscriptional material The Dhp has Intervocalic 
forms such as lakm, Skr lagJni , olia, Skr ogJia 

Intervocalic cJia is sometimes preserved , thus elcacJmpa 7 ikai (Ara), acha 7 ya (Kanishka Intervocalic 
casket, Sui Vihar, Kurram, Wardak, 'YoxT!i^eszP),Kh 7 cdacliia (Peshawar, no 20, Manikiala) Palatals 
Elsewhere it is replaced by y , thus aya 7 ta (Lion Cap ), saliaya 7 a (Muchai, Kala Sang) 

The initial of cJia, ‘and’, shows the same inconsistency, thus tJmva clia sag/iarania clia 
(Lion Cap), CkmkJisasa cha, bamdhavasa cha (Patika), tatra cha (Panjtar), 77 iata cJia (Sui 
Vihar), B 777 ttena cha, bicdhehi cha, shavaehi cha (Manikiala), 77 iithyagasya cha, pariva 7 a cha 
(Wardak), but r/zjya (Lion Qzn^^avi ya, jalayiiga ya (Wardak) After an old anusvara 
IS the rule , thus sardha cha (Shahdaur), samgharamam cha (Patika), 17710 cha (Ara), aya 
cha (Kurram), jyi? cha (Wardak) We may compare the state of things in the Dhp tvaya, 

Skr tvacha 77 i , kadc 7 ia cha, 7 driyeslm cha, diva y a 7 adi cha, Skr divd cha rdtrmi cha, &c 

Intervocalic j is quite parallel, thus frequently 7 'aja, 77 iahara 7 aja, with the same 
tatsama form as in modern vernaculars, avaraja (Lion Cap ), amdaja (Wardak), where 
] stands at the beginning of the second part of a compound, but maharaya (Patika, 
Takht-i-Bahl), (Patika, Lion Cap , Takht-i-Bahl, Taxila scroll, and Meridarkh plate, 
Dharmarajika, Kaldarra, Jamalgarhi, Wardak) y 7 ivaraya (Lion Cap), vayiia (Mount 

^ Cf Morgenstierne, Repoi t 071 a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, Oslo, 1926, p 75 
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Bam) In r'/ur (TaMh scroll) the sound is not noted before ' In v ords such ns 
Raj tie (Lion Cap), Or ijC (Pamtir).y m-i\ stand for or fore 

The Dhp regtihrU has j for y- , thus * raja, Skr raj Jf A, Skr 
It seems probable that tnten.ocahc c/ and j had a sound vhicli r\as tcra near to that of 
j if It did not actual!} comc.de t\ith it. 

imervocxltc Intern ocalic r/ / is proper!} a compound and is conscouenth not changed, cf 
cers.b-il 3 <-//;; 17 (Lion Cap), //-.v//. (^Iansehra^ 

Intenocahc/occumasrf/ \n jaJr <jra cf Skr g/ (Waroa’ ) and as/in/ 7 ^ • ^ r 
(Sui Vihar) tnl b t’ (Dharmarajik.i) To ,ucgc from Dtip a here arc find d .hro ghout 
the latter is probab!} a San^kntircd aarumg Intervocalic d remans nrchan^cd t... s 
4 /r 7 (Kala Sane) <^1 " 7' ' (Eatchiangl In Kurram and \\ a-'c.ak it is a.-ditn r'r p rhars 
to indicate a fncatiac sound thus d ' r.ja^'t ' (Ki.-nm), f-'drj'r /• (Warda’O 
Intera ocalic d/ occurs as db r in / a '/ ra- , // . r ( L.on Cap ) 1 n the a, o'd A a v • 

It IS alaaa}-s deasp’ rated thus <’'/"* (7 a\i!a scro 1 Zeda Lnd SI Irah D1 cn) 

In'ersxiailic In the Dhp intervocalic i alaa-a}s liecomci aa.th tne ctcep ion of g/' *'■/ * Skr 
^ g! 'taj 't’ O \q , /. sal Pili / c-'aC 17 f Sir i <■%* -7 >■ 

Skr M 77 i^<r/i”/ Ti o C^' 4, 14 aahcrc aae haac d/ ana d ' '■ Skr a r > A* 4. 
c^l a Skr 1 '1 B 7 p 7'/ ' , Skr f/r c ' A’ to aa.icrc it has app'-'cnt’} oi'-anp^^rcd 
In Kharoshthi inscriptions aen often remains unn oj'fieu tdas '%i pra' 
b^ag/iajfo (Swlt a-ase), c’a ' a / /v-'-f p}a!lb i <. ' lara (Pati’ a' ci *' 

(Takht-i-Bahl Taxila laa'e. To- Dhcrai) / 7 ‘ (PaMla scroll) ia't 'g*'- (j- jln> 

d/r 't (Kanishka casket, Sui Vihl- Hicda \\ aruak) ' V 7 ’1 (Sk'rah D.-c-i) &c. In 
other cases It becomes r , thust/iv (Bcuadi, Pa ’tu Dnc-T Sk.‘'’.-an Dnc-i) r > 

(Takht-i-Bahi) I’d'^a! (Pag’) /v.** i*V (Pan ta-), /r r ♦ cc (T^'mI*' ‘■c-o'i), 

/ 7^77 ' (Dharmarajiki) // >' r< (Pesh laaar, no coW -* 'iPts^la’a- no f) - 
tJ ' ii (Peshau-ar, no 4) Jr' (Kan.sbl a casket) • 'v- (Bimar’in), r - (M*n'<’'ia) 

p'rsfa: da (bo\ lid) <■/ } '-J ; • / i, (Kur-am) c'r ' (H’eei), "'c 

(Shakardarra), /-/la’V (Zcca Ara) * 'd ^Zcc.'*) / , g/ *, r 'gr "per', 

b/radara (Wardak) Bad/ rafsb r" (Lon} an Tanga) Pi r r ' p/e'/ ':■"/■ (_lama'ga-ni) 
6/ araai' (Skarah Dheri) 

On the Lion Cap a\e ahva\-s find Ir for-/-, thus ab '/a , / V. . v . t'/a'r- 

iJ xo’tro, dJ a^rat '’ro, cb ''r (, 1 'O I' a f' Sim. lark we ra\e Sr a/a-s/.'ra r 


6 / /graz^'ra (Bimarin) and aoparenti} p ai '/ a a^a (Su't \ase) Email} has 
apparent!} disappeared in/rg/ .7*.'^. ( (Ta\ihgc’dp^aa) g.t'/-. rV('am:>’gar. i» 7 r a v 
(iMamane Dheri) In all these nses it is po-s'ble to think o*' a k.rd of a ss rr..I->tma. 
In.enocalic Itmaa be of interest to comp-re the treatment of intca o-cabcig It usj->;k renainsas 
^ c.thus/rmv (Tirath),/?/ a mW ’■ (Paja Peshaw~r no co) A/ "i/ ’(Peshavar no co 

Manikiala), sarz is'/z 'ear a 'cm. m dar 7, ^at r ^Ki'rram), fvr "''a, /c’a'cza 
(Peshavrar, no at) (Manikiaia Wardak) Pre'/az'" (Hashtn-.gar, Lon.van Targai) 
pade (Skarah Dheri) In some cases however we fnd i instead tlms Pre'/ 'Z '"a (Fatch- 
inng), sarz isf: at,/ a (Kanishka casket) sz/’ > </"''« (Kurram) P/ "'f'ra (Sirkap) On the 
Lion Cap we regulark find/r, thus T^rcr'rco r s.?/- / ''ra vf./j a'ra^ra,' 'r'a' a 
We get the impression that the'e was a traaiuoaal writing in acco-cance wiji the 
Sansknt svstem but that the actual sound of intervocalic t was vo'cec ana t^at arc 
-d- both tended toaaras a fncative sound And in this connexion it is of interest tnat 
moaem Khowar with its r ana KalashS with its /lo- old seem to presuppose a similar 
state of affairs 


^ Cf Fests br'ftfur Errs: J!' -r sr / , pp SS if 
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That intervocalic t was voiced might also be inferred from such cases where it 
becomes d in the neighbourhood of? , thus padt-,padrt (Manikiala, Wardak) Also inter- 
vocalic d IS apparently treated in the same way m meridakha (Taxila) side by side with 
moidaiLha (Swat) Whether the fricative sound prevailed over the whole territory 
and whether it was strongly pronounced we cannot say 

Intervocalic th is generally retained , thus Rdtintara (Pathyar), dim-} makathi (Sui Intervocalic 
Vihar),j)'r7i'//<r (Kurram), tathagata (Jaulil) In the neighbourhood of r we find the same 
cerebrahzation as in the case of t, thus padhame (Panjtar), padhamma (Jamalgarhl), 
and perhaps piathame (Takht-i-Bahl), s.n 6 i padki avt (Lion Cap) The Dhp 
has atha B 8, O 6, 15, adha B 7, 24, 21, pj ad/iama O 14, padha 7 }ta 5, &c It 

seems probable that th represents the traditional writing and that the actual sound was 
voiced The cerebrahzation was probably accompanied by a disappearance of ?" as a 
separate sound, so that piadhavia, p)adhama, pi athama, padhama are all different 
attempts at r&nd&rmg padhama 

Of intervocalic dh the only example is deyadhaiina (Kanishka casket, Mamane 
Dherl, Tor Dherai) In the Tor Dherai record the dh here looks like dhy 

Intervocalic / is sometimes retained, thus kshati apa (Patika, Taxila silver vase. Intervocalic 
Zeda, Manikiala), devapiiti a (Taxila scroll, Sui Vihar, Ara), Bicsapai 0, Ui’vai apara (Lion-^ 

Cap ), ai opayaia, npasika thapaicham (Sui Vihar), npakachaa (Zeda), kupe (Ara), kai apaka 
(Manikiala),/; atistapita (Hidda), iipajaya (Mamane Dheri), prapa (Tor Dherai) In other 
cases it becomes v, thus Pt othavata, Piothavada (Fatehjang, Hashtnagar, Loriyan 
Tangai), kshati ava, pi ati ithaviti a, havitrave (Lion Cap ), thuva (Lion Cap , Taxila vase), 
jhava (Manikiala), karavita, -da (Kaldarra, Panjtar, Peshawar, no 5), -stavita (Taxila scroll 
and Meridarkh ^axB), pi ethavide (J amalgarhi), -thavita (Taxila vase), -thavedt (Peshawar, 
no 4), -thaveti (Kurram, Wardak), pi elhavcttye (Taxila gold plate), namainva, uvadana, 
uvagi asa (Kurram), Af(7Z';i;iz(Manikiala), avashadi igi ana (Wardak), kuva (Peshawar,no 2 1, 
Shakardarra) In kua (Muchai, Marguz, PeshaAvar, no 20, Zeda) -/- has apparently 
disappeared In kai avhaa t^iandax^a) and Dhtvhakai a (Nowshera) the has become 
aspirated, and the same sound is perhaps intended in Mahiphatiena (Kurram) In 
thnba (Kurram, Hidda, Taxila Meridarkh plate, Wardak) and perhaps tnbaga (Loriyan 
Tangai) b is Avntten for old -/- 

Intervocalic b occurs as b in -1 odhibalasa, atibalana (Maira), and is perhaps changed Intervocalic 
to V in savalavadhapitra (Shahdaur) 

We again get the impression that the voiceless and the voiced sounds are treated 
in the same Avay, and in the Dhp we throughout find v , thus pave B 3, akavurusha B 30, 
avalaia 15 We must infer that the writing / is traditional or, in compound AAords, 
influenced by the initial /, and that forms such as thuba owe their b to the fact that 
intervocalic b Avas pronounced as v, or else thupa has become thwnpa and further t/mmba 

We have not sufficient materials for judging about the treatment of intervocalic Intervocilic 
aspirated labials We have Utai aphagnne (Zeda), abhibhuh (Hidda), and in the Dhp 
forms such as labho B 21, iiablnmai dadt A“ 7, pravhagnna C''o 3, salavhu B 20, avhai 
B 7, iiavishat O 23, abhtvuyn B 30 From the treatment of -/-, -b- it AA'ould be natural 
to infer a pronunciation vh 

Some of the Avords quoted above shoAV signs of a Aveakemng of the difference Deaspira 
betAveen aspirated and non-aspirated sounds Cf gadigra as against Skr 
(Wardak), ashada, Skr ashadha (Taxila scroll, Zeda, Skarah Dheri), upajaya, Skr «/«- aspiration 
dhydya (Mamane Dheri) and, on the other hand, karavhaka (Manikiala), Mahaphaha 
(Kurram), Dhivhakara (NoAvshera), dha side by side Avith dra for drakhme (Taxila silver 
plate) ”1 here are several further examples in the Dhp They are not, hoAvever, sufficient 
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for judging with confidence It is possible that they arc due to the influence of the Iranian 
tendencies of some of the individuals who made use of the language 

With regard to nasals the most difficult question is about the distribution between 
the dental and cerebral sounds In the A^oka inscriptions we, on the whole, find a 
state of things similar to that in Sanskrit In Mansehra, however, we have Imi for /; vn, 
aiiamyam for cin'i Jiiyaiu, and in Shahbazgarhl forms such as Lshamanayc^ i^cti aua, avip7 a- 
huio, p‘} BUtttiLtt, and always w in inflexional terminations after ^ and sh, but, on the 
other \\z.vA,pjapunah and, once, devam p}tyc^ It seems as if the state of things in the 
north-w’est was not anj' more quite the same as in Sanskrit 

In the Dhp old n remains as a dental when it is an initial or doubled, while every 
single intervocalic n becomes n ~ 

In KharoshthI inscriptions the state of affairs seems to be rather complicated, and it 
IS possible that there were local differences We must also, a pnon, reckon with the 
possibility of a certain influence exercised by Sanskrit, and also by the languages of the 
Middle Country, where later ^aurasenl shows that there was a tendency to cerebralize 
every n 

In distinguishing betw-een « and it I shall throughout follow Blihler’s system of 
transliteration, w'hich suits the state of things in the A^oka inscriptions It is, however, 
conceivable that the role of the two signs has sometimes been inverted 

Such IS possibly the case in the inscription on the Swat relic vase, perhaps the 
oldest of all these records, w'here w’e read Thcudoi cna, mo tdai kJicua, hut iakamum, jaita 
It seems probable that n and n, written it and it, respectively, arc here distinguished as 
in Sanskrit The same is perhaps also the case in the old Tirath inscription, where 
iakavtttnisa padani may stand htkatmint^a padattt It is, however, also possible that 
w'e have to do w'lth a state of things as in modern Khowar, where an i prevents the cerebra- 
hzation of intervocalic n 

If we leave these old records aside it is advisable to examine the various inscrip- 
tions in geographical arrangement, beginning from the cast 

In Mathura, w'hich is situated outside of the territory' where the north-western 
Prakrit w'as spoken and belongs to the ^auraseni area, we arc only concerned with the 
Lion Cap , because the elephant inscription does not contain any n or it, while the Rawal 
record is only a copy of the Shakardarra epigraph The Capital has no n , the dental n 
occurs both as initial (^itstma, naktaiaa, N'add) and as intervocalic, and here both 
corresponding to Skr it (ateui ena, pai tvai ota, pagt and) and to n {sai vast wall ana, viakta- 
sag/nana, bndhana, &c ) The Capital was set up by members of the local Saka dynasty, 
but in connexion w’lth Saka chiefs from Taxila and other places Tlie inscription may 
have been drafted by a Saka, and in the Saka language it is a secondarj' sound It is 
not, however, possible to use the forms of the Capital with confidence 

In Manikiala we enter the area of the north w'estern Prakrit We there find n as an 
initial in navakai mtgena, but it m iiaita , it as intervocalic m Kaneshkasa, Gits/tana, dada- 
nayago, Vdpastena, Bnittena, kai avltaena, navakai ntigota,samvata, pai tvai ata, data, but 
It in apanage, iaeiia, BitdJtilena, K/tudacIiicita, ntulcna We can apparently trace a dis- 
tinct tendenc)' to cerebralize an intervocalic it, and at the same time a weakening of the 
sense of difference betw'een it and it The bronze casket and the silver disk only have 
instances of intervocalic n Gi ana-, dana, Gontaita 

In Taxila the Patika plate has iiama, itagare, navakannka, and utai ena, iakantnmsa. 


' Cf Inset iptwns of Asoka, xcviii, Ixxxv 

“ Cf Fesisekuft fiir Ernst Wtudtsch,pp 87 ff 
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Rohmvmtima according to the DIip rule, but Pancmasa, mahadanapati, savabndhana in 
accordance witli Sanskrit It is possible that an attempt was made to follow the Sanskrit 
rules The form iakamum^a, however, shows that there was a tendency to cerebralize 
an intervocalic it The volute bracket inscription has regularly myaMo, but Savatratena 
Tlie silver scroll only knows ii, both as initial and as intervocalic (thus Pntavhria- 
piihaua Ba/iahata jYoachac nasya) c vaslavcna), and in the Sihila vase, the Meridarkh, the 
Dharmarajika, and most Sirkap inscriptions only intervocalic n occurs In Jauha « and n 
seem to be used promiscuously {danavnikkio 2, 4, 5, danamuk/io 7, 8, 10, vanaca 7) 

In the Harara District we find only ?/, in cases where also Skr has n at Shahdaur 
{t ajaiw, -'ud/iau ), and xhrovLghowt {daita, achaiya 7 ia, Kas/iyaviyana) Here 

accordingly and seem to have the same value 

Farther to the west we find the Dhp rule observed at Shakardarra {iioki avtc, di om- 
r adtaua, daiiamukho^ <;aha) aud) In neighbouring districts only intervocalic 11 occurs, the 
cerebral ;/ in Fatelijang {Vad/ttlt) aua, sahayatta, dammuUio), Panjtar avanasa, 
Gushana^a, danaint, ptiiiakaj ttid), Zeda {P/iai^iitta, Kamshkasa, danamukha, pnjane, 
datia, a/icrd), M.lrgur {-dijjatta), and Ara (ks/nmamt, Dadtavhat ciia, put) ana, 

pilatara, a/mana'fa, anutri a\/ia'\t i/iac, sa)‘vasa\^pa~\ua), the only exception being m the 
foreign name Kants/ika of the last-mentioned record The distribution accordingly 
seems to be as in the Dhp Yakubi has only (danavtuk/ic, jtnakuma^o), as is 
also the case in Und (kdjnnamt) 

A similar state of things is found to the north of the Indus, where all examples 
arc again of intervocalic n, which occuis as « at Mount Banj [danarnuk/io), Kala Sang 
( ^a>ana PiptlaJ ktaana),'^\\\c\n\ {uj/ia)a) ana Vas/nimyana), Krddarra {puhena, Thai- 
do) cva,pul a] am, <;apava, it avanasa), Pija {^1 azrana<;a, Ananidapiii) cna, Santg/iannfi cna, 
cat- asafaana), and Takht-i-Hahi {Boyanasa, s/iad/tadana, oj/iuna), while Loriyan Tangai 
[dananiuk he 4901, 4S60, 5059, danamukhc 4995) Jamrilgarhi [danaviukha, image 
halo, ihuna, pilaster base, danaiuukhc, w[/.vi’'];m, dakshini , pedestal, but shavacna, 
Podaera, stone inscription) seem to use and promiscuously 

In Hashtnagar we find n for Skr n and n in Shahr-i-Napursan {shanianasa, 
danavudie), -a- in Gliar DherT [dananndhe) and P.llatu Dherl (shanianana, danamukhe, 
/v'f7r/[y}7 i)ana), n and once (in ^amanuyayana') n in Mamane DherT, and at Skarah 
Dhcri {c/una, lavayesitu') 

From the Peshawar District wchaac and n on the Kanishka casket [Kazushkasa 
or Kaiied’kasa, sanuKalvanani, hlahazaiaza, achai yana, sa 7 vadivalina,\i\x\. apparently 
naryiaic, naaakat naa'), i c the state of things is the same as in the Dhp, but the role of 
the two signs is inverted , we find -n- on the Shrih-ji ki-Dhcri brick (Budhasend), and in 
the Peshawar Museum inscriptions, nos 20 {Tj avakaku) a}ta, dazianminkha, khanavtdc), 
2 1 (/ shunanii, khaiiavidc, Vazudarna, Id) adcaaputi cna, vaslavcna, b) amhanena, danadi,^ y^a) 
and 19^8 {/l/tnarndi aui) 

Still farther W'cst a\c have « both as initial and bcuvecn vowels at Bimaran {niya/idc, 
danainnhe, sat-’abndhand) and Wardak {natajria, tmena, a> os^adakshtnac, See), w’hile 
Kurram {naniat iwa, lamivakanimi, achaiyana, S^c) and Hidda {?iavakat nnena, S-c) have 
n in both positions 

In the south we have the Sui Vihar inscription with its marked Sanskritization, 
V here n and n are distinguished as in Sanskrit [Aka^adafa, Kancskikasya, Damanc, &c , 
h\\\.vihat asimminnn), the Mohenjo Daro fragments {inano,\ e probably ^5; and 

Tor Dherai {gchatyanatn, zai vastivadinani, pth tjiam, sarvasa(vana}n) 

'I he impression left by this state of affairs is that intervocalic n and 11 had the same 
sound at least over the greater part of the territory, and that the sound was probably a 
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cerebral The signification of the two letters was consequently lost sight of, the 
traditional writing acting as a check on the development of a consistent orthography It 
IS probable that the Dhp most clearly shows the actual state of things m the greater 
part of the Kharoshthi area, but It would be unjustified to correct the actual texts I shall, 

therefore, stick to the transliteration used by Professor Blihler, in order to preserve the 
actual evidence of the records, and only occasionally add suggestions within parentheses 
Other With regard to other nasals we may note that there is no sign for the guttural w, 

nasals vvliich can only be expected to occur before and f sounds The palatal u is found 
both as an initial and between vowels and will be mentioned below in connexion with 
compound consonants 

Mis used both as an initial and betw'een vowels In the Dhp intervocalic v some- 
times occurs as tu , thus Skr mpaw B 35 , sabhamu, Skr sainbliavam A* 3, O 18 

Such IS occasionally also the case where -v- is derived from , thus viiiamam, Pah 
vtnndpamvi O 23 , pjmmtni, VAi pdpuni A> 3 This is also the case w'lth the p of the 
enclitic punaJi , thus va majio B 24, cf no ninta in the third pillar edict of A^oka, &c 
We may perhaps draw' the inference that there w'as a tendency to pronounce intervocalic 
m as a nasalized v, but no indications of such a pronunciation can be found in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions 

Final in A final m should be expected to become m , thus io) ii am, vtatapilai am (Patika), ayam 

(Taxila vase), &c Very frequently, how'ever, the anusvara is left unmarked , thus sat'va- 
budhana (Patika), sai"jasatvana (Paja, Taxila scroll, Wardak, &c ), /; ama (Lion Cap ), &c 
Before vowels such an m is sometimes treated as intervocalic , thus evam asa (Kur- 
ram), iatmam ai thac (Skarah Dherl) 

The same is occasionally also the case in the Dhp , thus paiijmam ida luvu C™ 3, 
yaincvafy^^ 5, tamaho'Q 3, &c Writings such asy/imu 7 w B 41 ff , pushav ivaQ^° i,and 
inuhntav roa 21 point to the same pronunciation as in the case of -m- And frequently 
final amis treated in the same way before vow'els as before consonants, where it occurs 
as a, 0, or u, thus jhana apjanasa B 16, mai^a alasu A® 9, lamu anuvichtdao B 23 , cf 
lohaguda gill B 34, aho biomt B i, ai//ia dhai mu 7/ B ii The last example shows that 
the presence of the nasal w'as still felt, because the ch of c/ia does not become j after 
vowels It is probable that the same is the case in Kharoshthi inscriptions, cf aya de, 
Skr ayam te (Taxila scroll), yo cha, Skr yack eba (Wardak), tmocka, Skr idain cha (Ara), 
■where yo, zmo seem to represent imam, respectively, with the same as we have 
found in the Dhp Cf also nistino (Lion Cap ) 

Nasals With regard to the treatment of compounds consisting of a nasal and a stop, our 

beforestops materials seem to point to a state of things of the same kind as in Sanskrit, thus 
Dhivhakaia (Nowshera), if this stands for Dlpamkaia, pamcha- (Patika, Paja, Peshawar, 
20, Hashtnagar), and perhaps pi achii (Patika, Panjtar) , makamtasa, puyayamto (Patika), 
ateiirena (Lion Cap), paiyata, a\in'\taia (Wardak), samgha (Patika, Paja, Taxila, and 
Bedadi ladles, Takht-i-Bahl, Shahr-i-Napursan, Palatu Dherl, Tor Dherai), sa^ka (Lion 
Cap, Jaulil, Zeda, Palatu Dherl, Sahri Bahlol, Loriyan Tangai) , muioda (Zeda), dada 
(Manikiala), almykajo, avaskadi igana (Wardak), Khamda (Loriyan Tangai), and perhaps 
Bhadu (Shahdaur), Anamda (Paja), Idi a (Peshawar, 2 1), Dhai manadi {]a-ah^, Balanamdt 
(Sui Vihar) , bamdhava (Patika), kadhavai 0 (Lion Cap ), dukhaB amdha (Kurram) , knti- 
bini (Dharmarajika), kutimbim (Sui Vihar), sambkatigi a (Wardak), sambhai ae (Hidda) 
Some few instances, however, point in another direction, viz aya de, Skr ayam te 
(Taxila scroll), where t in the enclitic te is treated as belonging to the accented w'ord, and 
perhaps Mumjavamda, Mumj anamda (Bimaran), if this corresponds to Mnjavanta , 
Kamuia (Lion Cap ), if it represents Skr Kambojika 
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In the Dhp the rule is to pronounce voiceless stops with voice and to nasalize 
voiced stops after nasals Thus paga, Skr panka 5, saghat, Skr samkhyaya B 27, 
paja, Skr panclio B 37 , aiiadara, Skr anantma O 14, sabasu, Skr sampasyan 26, 
infiai u, Skr kunjai a: A-' 4 , daiia, Ski danda B 39 , mnadt, Skr vindah A® 9 , banha, 

Skr bandJia O 29 , nd^imai esha, Skr ndumbares/m B 40, gamhtra, Skr gambJma B 6 
In the case of ng, ugh we find a modified g, gh with a curve above or a hook below, 
which may signify a sound approaching it , cf athag'to, Skr ashtangikah A® 4 , sag/ia, 

Skr samgha A* 6, with a curve above g, gh, respectively 

A similar state of things can be traced in modern north-western dialects,^ where we 
have every reason for thinking of an old language of the same kind as the old north- 
western Prakrit, but overlaid by the vernaculars of the Middle Country, and where it is 
evidently old as shown by the Greek SdyyaXa 

In such circumstances it seems probable that the Dhp represents the actual 
tendencies of the dialect better than the inscriptions, where the influence of tradition has 
been at work It should not be overlooked that most instances of nasal compounds 
occur in Buddhist terms and names and in the date portion of the records, where the 
influence of the east is apiioit likely to be felt 

Before semi-vowels and sibilants the anusvara seems to have been sounded With Anusvara 
V we find samvaidhaka (Mamkiala), samvatiara- (Patika, Mount Banj, Paja, Sui Yihar), 
and, with change of v to b, sambatiarae (Takht-i-Bahl, Ara, Hidda) , cf stha ba, Skr sibilants 
stmham wa Dhp A’ 6, &c With i we have athavtie (Sui Vihar), viiamt (Shakardarra), 
eLachapai i&at (Ara), padtaiae, vasa (Mamkiala), but athavimbahlit (Hidda), prachamsae 
(Hidda), pi a/tyain^o (Tor Dherai), padityamsae (Wardak) In the Dhp ms becomes 
is, 1 e mis, in a/iiisa, Skr aJnmsa A* 8 , saiSaiia, Skr samsanna A® 9 , saisat a, Skr 
samsai a A® 6, &c The same is seems to occur in the Peshawar inscription, no 347, 
where I read samiiai e 

There are some few words where Skr has a nasal preceded by a stop Jh seems Nasals after 
to become h, thus jauvanae and probably iiaitga (Patika), hait (Taxila scroll, Dharma- 
rayds.^,haviirave, yuvaraha (Lion Cap), vtitana (Kurram), cf prana Dhp B 16 In 
Wardak we have naitgra for jhdhka as in later ^aurasem, but then there are also 
other indications that the Wardak inscription does not represent the local vernacular, but 
a more eastern language brought to the country by foreign settlers 

Tin in the word aiman has been preserved in Ara (aimanasd), while it becomes p in 
Mamkiala (apanage) and iv in the silver scroll (aivano) and a Dharmarajika inscription 
(aivanasa) , cf aivana Dhp A^ 5 On a Siikap seal we find aia, and in the Tor Dherai 
inscriptions ianiya should perhaps be restored as aiamya, Skr aimanlya The iv in this 
word IS already found in the Mansehra edicts of A^oka The Ara form is a Sanskritism, 
and the old genuine form is evidently aiva, which became appa in the east and tended to 
become alia m the west 

Y IS not changed toy as in later literary Prakrits , thus yuvai aha (Lion Cap), aytty 
(Patika), ayam (Taxila vase), aya (Taxila scroll), &c We have already seen that -aya-, -ayi- 
occasionally become e, as in other Prakrits, and also in other respects we can trace a 
weakening of intervocalic y', cf the dative termination of a- and «-bases (hidasuhae, 
mvaiiae, puyae, Taxila scroll), forms such as ae for ayam (Karnal), Apelae, dharmakhae 
(Hidda), Dhai maprtena,Budhapriasa,\>\i.X.upajayasa (MamaneDheri),3/«« {pLG.d2),Aspatu, 
dhamauie, Udihahehi (Jamalgarhl) On the other hand, prachagra, Skr praiyaya. 


^ Cf Bloch, JA, X, XIX, 1912, pp 331 ff 

o 
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nvaciasa Skr (Kurram), Skr itdayavyaya B i^.C™ i8) 

Skr dhameya (ibidem, C'« 39) pomt to a strongly fricative sound, which may, Iiowever, 
have been a local feature adopted in the literary form of the languap 
> com Compounds containing ay are, broadi)^ treated as m other Prakrits 

pounds I^y ^voh2.h\y becomes , tlius S(tkaiuuiii^ ~iit (Patikn., Lion Cap, Tirath, Jaului), 

but Sanskritized iaLya- (Kurram, Wardak) Gy appears as c; in aiot;a (Taxila scroll, 
Dharmarajika, Shahr-i-Napursan, Jamalgarhi, Wardak), andy;' asy in jetha (Ara), laja 
(Panjtar, Zeda) 

Ty regularly appears as ch , thus p) ach{d^'\!ya , vtih amacha, pat icha^o (Taxila scroll), 
thapaicham (Sui Viliar), npakachaa p> aclmi^t a, paUcha^ammupate {Kwxxaxd), pra- 

chamiac (Hidda), sac/ia (YcUubi) Forms such as padiaia (Manikirda), padt tyattiia (War- 
dak) are doublets due to the cerebrahzing influence of ^ and p> aliyamio, paiityagato 
(Tor Dherai) are Sanskntisms 

Thy only occurs in tmtliyaga (Wardak) The Dhp form vuchha A- 2 is, however, 
certainly the regular one 

Z?y' appears asy in avija (Kurram) If ayaxn in the Taxila scroll represents Skr 
adyasya, the development has been adya, ajja, aja, Sya, as would be natural considering 
the connexion wnth adt With regard to the Pah doublet adtya cf the treatment of -t)- 
Dhy IS found asy in iipajayam (Mamane Dheri), where we should expect -jh- 
Py occurs in at upyata (Wardak), but the Dhp i c pp, in forms such as lipadi 
O 22, is probably more genuine 

Of nasals in connexion WMth y we have puna, Skr punya (Panjtar and perhaps 
Takht-i-Bahi), tana, Skr atatiya (Kurram, Hidda, JamrdgarhT), and satna, Skr saittyai 
r (Taxila scroll) Cf from the Dhp ptihe B 3, uvaiaviadi C*^’ 7 

R IS generally w-ell preserved In paltchhina (Lion Cap ),J(tlayuga (U^ardak) it has 
become I between vowels Stray examples of this change arc found in most Prakrits 
In Khattaosta (Lion Cap) the doubled r perhaps denotes a modified sound, cf rr m 
Khotani Saka 

rcom Also in compounds 1 show's great power of resistance, and this feature is a marked 

pounds characteristic of this dialect, w'hich distinguishes it from other Praknts and reminds us of 
modern Dardic 1 shall begin with such compounds w'here r is the first part 

There are no examples of ? Z , but the Dhp has tidat ka O 5 , tkh is found in the 
foreign title met idat kha (Sw'at vase), w'hcre, how'ever, the t has been transposed and has 
cerebrahzed the preceding d in the Taxila plate [tncndak/ia) , occurs in s gapadc 
(Skarah Dheri), where w'e must probably read svatga-, and 1 ^h in dit^ha (Tor Dherai) 
Cf from the Dhp mago A^" 3 ff , dttgha O 20 

In connexion with palatals w'e find t in the foreign loan-words etj/iuna (Takht-i- 
Bahi) and tnatjhaka (Zeda), where jh seems to denote a voiced s 

Rt IS preserved in Kat ttya, hot atmit ta (Manikiala) , 1 th in atiugt ahat thae (Ara), 
JitdastUiat tJiatn casket), <7; (Skarah Dheri), td \x\^ Khatdaa (Lion Cap), 

chaturdtie (Tor Dherai), while it becomes d in chalt udtka (Lion Cap ), and chaiudtkc, 
chadtidtk (Taxila and Bedadi ladles, Takht-i-Bahl, Palatu Dheri, Sahr-i-Bahlol) Of rdh 
we \ia\&sardha (Shahdaur), vardhte (Patika), vatdhase (Zeda), satnvat dhaka (Manikiala), 
but sad/ia (Lion Cap , Manikiala), sadaviyatt (Loriyan Tangai), vadha- (Shahdaur) The 
Dhp has mvartadi O 16, atmvatadi C^® 33 , attha B ii, O 25, atha C™ 7 ff, C^° 14, 
nabhtttiat dadi h? 7, ahhimadadi C^-® 35 , vat dhadt C'® 34, vadhadi h? 8 The r accord- 
ingly seems to have been weakly sounded and to have had a tendency to coalesce 
with dh to dh 

Rm IS sometimes preserved, thus dkiartna (Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Hidda, 
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Mamane Dherl, Jaulia), but dhama (Lion Cap , Taxila scroll, Dhartnarajika, Palatu Dherl, 
Jamalgarhl) , -karmi- (Kanishka casket, Manikiala, Hidda), but -kann- (Patika), -varma 
(Kurram), kaima (Skarah Dheri) Late forms such as Bosavaruma (Lahore, no 255), 
Budhavamina (J amalgarhl), Budhot uma (Shahr i-Napursan, Loriyan Tangai), Saghot uma 
(Loriyan Tangai) point to a sounded 7 The Dhp has both rm and m dkaima O 25, 
B 22, &c , dhama 5, 6 ff It is difficult to judge about this state of things, but it 

is noticeable that the oldest inscriptions have m 

Ry occurs after long vowel as ri bhai la (Jamalgarhl), ayai ta (Lion Cap ), but also as 
ty bhai y a (Dharmarajika, Ara), acharya (Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Kurram, Wardak, 
Tor Dherai), and even as y (bhaya-, Taxila Meridarkh plate) After a short vowel we 
have iy in paiyata (Wardak) Similarly in the Dhp anana h? 13, su^iu A^ 3, viiya 
C^° 17, samaztya O 17, bra^nhayii ya O 9, bramhayiya B 27, viyavaQ>° 17, hi-ya C^o 32, 
jiyadi C'fo 21, &c 

Rv IS usually preserved , thus pm va (Patika, Manikiala, Und), sarva (Patika, Lion 
Cap, Paja, Taxila scroll, Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Kurram, Hidda, Ara, Bimaran, 
Jamalgarhl, Wardak, Tor Dherai), im vana (Hidda), &c Only occasionally we find sava 
(Taxila vase and volute bracket) and sanwa (Manikiala), mvana (Taxila scroll) 

The compounds r§ and 1 sh will be dealt with below, rh occurs in atahana (Taxila 
scroll), where it has been treated as in other Prakrits 

Also after stops r is usually preserved 

Ki occurs m nohame (Shakardarra), Kjomna (Lion CdL'p), Mumjukrita, Mtmju- 
krita (Sirkap silver plates) , gr in agi a (Lion Cap, Manikiala, Hidda, Waidak), -gtaha 
(Lion Cap , Kanishka casket, Jamalgarlil, Zeda, Kurram, Ara, Sahr-i-Bahlol, Wardak, 
Tor Dherai), Vagra- gi ama (Yakubi) The state of things in the Dhp is 

similar, cf aktodhu B 2,gradhadt A® 2 

Tr IS of frequent occurrence Thus atia (Patika, Shakardarra, Wardak), ttra 
(Dewai), ayah a (Sui Vihar), eh a (Manikiala), taha (Panjtar), putra (Patika, Lion Cap, 
Mount Banj, Takht-i-Bahl, Paja, Kaldarra, Panjtar, Taxila scroll, Sirkap vase, silver cups, 
and seals, Dharmarajika, Sui Vihar, Manikiala, Kurram, Ara, Bimaran, Peshawar, no 21, 
Wardak), mtha (Shahdaur, Paja, Taxila scroll, Sirkap seal, Dharmarajika, Zeda, Hidda, 
Wardak, Shahr-i-Napursan, Loriyan Tz.ng 3 L\,]z.\x\i^,kshah‘ava,-pa (Patika, Sirkap vase and 
seal. Lion Cap , Zeda, Manikiala), -h ata (Sirkap volute, Sui Vihar), -latra (Sirkap seals), 
Cheh a(Und), Ti (Peshawar, no 20) ^vedf a {Kandim) is perhaps a slip iorSvetra 

In hsatimae (Takht-i-Bahi) and taena (Manikiala) we can, in face of this overwhelming 
evidence, which is also supported by the Dhp {tr t/n, tremju O 7, ahoratra B 7, &c ), 
hardly see anything else than mere slips 

Dr IS found in Idradeva (Peshawar, no 21), Irndrasena (Dharmarajika), Miidr asata 
(Sirkap seal), droriivadra (Shakardarra), where the final dra perhaps also represents dra 
Cf drumapatra Dhp B 28, bhadrasu A® 15 

Pr IS also quite common Thus pr achagra (Kurram), prachu (Patika, Panjtar), 
prah esra, pr arna (Lion C2i^),prah-, -dr- (Patika, Lion Cap, Taxila scroll, vase, and 
Meridarkh plate, Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Manikiala, Kurram, Hidda, Tor Dherai), 
pr abishya (Sui Vihar), Pr othavada, -ta (Fatehjang, Hashtnagar, Loriyan Tangai, Shakar- 
darra), pr la (Mamane Dheri) I have already remarked that an r sometimes coalesces 
with a following t and th , thus padi- (Manikiala), padri- (Wardak), pr adhravi, padhravi 
(Lion Cap), padharna (Panjtar) as compared with pr’athama padharnrtra 

(Jamalgarhi) From the Dhp we may com^^XQ pr tdtpr'amoju B 12,, pr afiasa B i^,padt 
B 18, &c 

Br IS represented by brarnharieria (Peshawar, no 21), Brarnadatasa (Sirkap seal), 
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(Mohenjo Daro), cf d) am/iaito Dhp O i ff V or bln wc liave (Patika, 

Lion Cap Taxila vase, Warciak, and perhaps Sirkap silver vase and Manikiala), but 
bhavnieshn (Yakubi) , cf abha Dhp A= 3 probably the correct writing 

With regard to I it may be noted that there arc no indications of the existence of a 
cerebral I Lg becomes g in Utai apha^unc (Zeda) 

Fis well preserved both as an initial and between vowels, though there arc, as we 
have seen, instances of in for intervocalic v in the Dhp If Pi^pani (Lion Cap) has 
anything to do with vibvnsa, the change of n to / must be explained as an anticipation of 
the following p in kp In the Peshaw'ar Museum inscription, no 4, we seem to have 
gav/n a, perhaps stands for bhagava , cf Malnvlia Dhp A* i and Dhivltalma 

(Nowshera) 

Old iv IS w'dl preserved, cf ratva (Paja, Taxila scroll, Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, 
Kurram, Hidda, Wardak, Jamalgarhi), which is also found in the Dhp (eg B i) Only 
in Ara {ciac/iapai liat, sa[pa]na) and Kaldarra {capana) we find p instead 1 he t/-sound, 
however, seems to have been little pronounced in unaccented terminations For the 
Dhp has gerunds such as piainajctt A” 3i pmtvajcfi A* 8, ba/ieli B 27, und in itlvaii 
B 37 tv IS written for /, cf Pali iiftai nn A similar conclusion seems to be derivable 
from Dhp writings such as vidvaia, which apparently stands for vidhuia (C'® 18) and 
iidhvaradha for iidd/iai ad/ia (A* 5) We arc therefore justified in explaining forms such 
as lattia, abhusaviia, ayimifa (Lion Cap), where t and not the modified ir is written so 
that we cannot w'ell think of an old intervocalic /, as gerunds 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect, which distinguishes it from all other Prakrits 
and has its nearest parallel in the modern Dardic languages, is the preservation of the 
three Sanskrit sibilants i, sh, and r, which are mainly distributed as in Sanskrit , thus 
iaui a, pi ati eb a (Lion Cap), shodak (Fatehjang), (Taxila scroll, 7 .Q.drC),inasasa 
(Patika) 

When Skr iala occurs as sala (Shahdaur, Lion Cap ), the reason is that the word 
IS an Iranian loan-word in its indigenous form The terminations -isa, ~usa of 1- and 
«-bases have their j from the <r-bascs The s m Busapaio (Lion Cap) is also found in 
Skr busa, while Bosavai nma (Lahore pedestal) is an un-Indian name, only the last part 
of the compound being Indian In Vdpab (Manikirda) we have the well-known con- 
tinuation of the articulation of the preceding ip, cf Dhp vtipaia B 25 The apparent 
h for j in inahasa (Und) is probably misread for 5 

There are, on the other hand, some indications which seem to reveal a tendency 
towards a voiced pronunciation of intervocalic s Thus we find inajh\c\ for Skr incise 
(Manikiala) and several other instances in the form of the dialect occurring in the 
Turkestan documents * 

Forms such as VajJieslika (Ara), cijlnnia (Takht-i-Bahi), inaijhaka (Zeda) seem to 
show thaty^ was used in order to render an intervocalic z, a sound w'hich was foreign to 
most Indian languages, while y seems to be used for both intervocalic and initial z in 
Kujula (coins), jauvaiiae (Patika), cf Greek ko^ovKo, (aoov, and yihomka, 1 e Zeionises 
(Sirkap vase) We also know of other attempts at rendering the sound, viz y in Aya, 
Azes (Shahdaur and coins), yavuga (coins), and s in Knsulnka, Kitsulna (Patika, Lion 
Cap ) as compared with the Kujula, koPovXo of coins 

In addition to the form inaj/i[e\ for inasewe also find inasye (box lid, Hidda, Wardak), 

Cf Turner, JRAS, 1927, p 332, where attention is diaw’n to a similar voicing of intervocalic 
J m some dialects of Shina A similar state of things is also found in Tiralu, cf j/nr, ‘ sister ’ , 
azt, ‘ mouth ’ > . 
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and it seems probable that also sy was used in order to render an intervocalic 2 The 
reason must then be that old sj> in certain circumstances became 2 

In the paper quoted above Professor T. urner has tried to show that such was actually 
the case i;Ucr aba in the genitive termination -asya, and he has drawn attention to the 
fact that -asya is, in the Turkestan documents, frequently written asta or, in the trans- 
literation of the editors, asa The same orthograph is found in some Indian inscriptions 
(Wardak, once m Mamane Dherl, Peshawar, no i, and, alternating with -asya, in Tor 
Dherai) We must therefore apparently explain the sr m Piipasi t (Lion Cap ) in the 
same way 

In the Turkestan documents we sometimes also find the same sign sr as an initial, 
in words such as sra, Skr sa , s) ad/ia, Skr sai dham, si aj va, Skr saf vah ^ Similarly 
we find sf a for sa (Wardak), syaiva for saiva and siaiva for satva (Tor Dherai) It is 
possible that also here the same sound is intended In the Dhp , however, we sometimes 
find sh in similar cases , thus ska, where Pah has so C*'® 39 (but su in the parallel passage A" 

3), shag a, ashag'a (B 3) It is therefore possible that the sound had a cerebral colour, but 
we can hardly do more, at the present state of our know ledge, than to register the facts 
The state of affairs in the Saka language of the Khotan country, which is largely 
influenced by the north-ivestern Prakrit, also points to the existence of a tendency to 
pronounce intervocalic s ivith voice , cf aysana, Skr asana , uvaysi, Skr upasaka We 
cannot, how'ever, decide whether this tendency \vas much pronounced or universal Nor 
can w’e say whether it is due to the influence of neighbouring Iranian tongues or developed 
independently 

A similar voicing of intervocalic i might be inferred from the regular writing -h - for 
-i- on the Lion Cap a, p) ah ch a, chah udth a, but ^akamnm, iai ii a, ^udasa 

In compounds with other letters the sibilants undeigo certain changes, sometimes in/com- 
accordance and sometimes at variance with other Prakrits pounds 

^y occurs as i, 1 e probably sk , thus Kasaviya (Taxila ladle), Kaiavo (Jaulil), paiadi 
(Dhp A* i) 

becomes j/i, thus shainana,- na (box lid, Mamane Dherl, Shahr-i-Napursan, Palatu 
Dherl, Jaulia), shavaa (Manikiala, } amalgarhi), shadhadafia (Takht-i-Bahi) In the w'ord 
iiavana it is always retained (Paja, Panjtar, Kaldarra), probably as a learned orthograph 
The in of the Lion Cap is not certain The Dhp has shamano B 39, shavaka A* 4, 
shntvaiia A^ 10, ii avtano O 17, iolna O 5, ielho A’ 4, &c 

Also 1 i seems to become sh , cf phasha (Kurram), phashai Dhp A® 10, pJmshamu 
B 25, savihashadi B 13, but daiiana C^o ^7^ bhayadaitma B 32 

iv IS preserved in ^vedi aval ma (Kurram), but changed to ip in \yi*ypasu (Mansehra), 
saipa, Piipasri (Lion Cap), Vcipaii (Manikiala), Jipaiaha (Taxila ladle), Viipamitra 
(Sirkap seal), Aipatu (Jamalgarhl) The Dhp has viipa B 26, &c , but asa A^ 15 It 
seems as if the development began in the neighbourhood of i 

The cerebral sh occurs in several compounds sh com 

ShL is found m foreign names such as Kantshha (Kanishka casket, Zeda, Sui Vihar, 
Manikiala, Ara), Vajheshla (Ara), Hoveshha (Wardak) In pnkai am,p 7 ckatini (Kaldarra, 
Pathjar, Karnal) it becomes k, while the Dhp has pushkara (O 22), which is evidently 
the genuine dialect form 

Sht seems to be retained in shashti (Shahdaur), where, however, the reading is 
uncertain Usually it becomes Ih , thus shatht (Mansehra), atha (Dew'ai, Sui Vihar, 
Hidda, Und), yalhi (Sui Vihar) In adhashath (Mansehra) we find the change to dh, 


’ Cf Turner, 1 c, p 233 
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^^hlch IS already found m the A^oka inscriptions and ^^hlcll seems to be due to a shorten- 
ing of the resultant iih to th, in the same tiay as adya seems to have become ajja, aja, 
dxa m the Taxih scroll The Dhp has th , pyavithasa B 12, 14 
' Shli also becomes th , thus kamtha (Lion Cap ), P> othavada, -ta (Fatehjang, Hasht- 
mgar, Lonyan Tangai), yd/ia (Peshaw ar, no 20, Ara), Va^ctha ( J amalgarhi) I n tlie base 
^Ihd this form is common where Skr has shth , thus picthnvctiyc (Taxila gold plate), 
fratitha- ita, -da (Swat vase, Patika, Lion Cz^), p! ctliavidc { j amalgarhl), // 

(Sui Vihar). p} adi{t{]thaz ett (Kurram, Peshaw ar, no 4), pa) ithavcti (Wardak) Sometimes, 
however, the forms of the uncompound stha have been pieserved, thus piahthavcli 
(Patika),’ /; a/iMutu/ii (Taxila pi atistavjta (Taxila scroll and Mendarkh plate), 

piatidapita (Hidda),/>«//j/rt:/^* (box lid), p) atistavayati (Maiiikiala). The Dhp usually 
has th , thus ktho A= 4, thaiicfn O 24,// avadalho, bhuviatha A® 1 6 Once, how ever, A’ 6, 
we find dtda (where Pah has aittlthc), which seems to represent dtishtha or atishthau 
Shth seems to occur in the foreign name Hadtthuna (Wardak) 

Shp seems to become sh m Dhp pudta 0 ° i, if we have not here to do with a 
doublet pushya The name Poshapn) la (Ara) is probably derived from this W'ord 

Shn occurs as sh with a curve above in tasha (Kurram) , cf tasha Dhp B 45 In 
Kanhiara we have Ki ishayaka with a dot above the sh Here the Brahmi has shn, and 
It IS possible that the dot is meant to mark n It seems, how'ever, more probable that 
shn became a modified, perhaps aspirated, sh I shall tianshterate sh' 

Shy seems to become i in the Dhp , thus inanuiana B 4 The form mannsha Cr® 6 
is shown b) the metre to stand for mannsha Forms such as cshadi B 35, kai tshadi A- 6 
mij be due to a change of ya to ? before shy became i In the inscriptions we have 
Kadt)aya (Bedadi, P<llatu Dherl) {ox Kdkyapa, which seems to prove that shya was felt 
and pronounced as ia The wTiting kshya in the Sui Vihar inscription seems to be due 
to the marked Sanskritization of this record 

Rsh occurs as sh , thus vasha (Muchai, Takht-i-BaliT, Kaldarra, Skarah Dherl) The 
Dhp has vihashidi A- 6, but satshava O 22 The w'ord kahapana (Shahdaur) shows a 
different treatment in all Prakrits It is a technical term, which seems to have been 
borrowed from one source 

r-com The dental sibilant occurs in several compounds 

pound'; Sk occurs as k in kadhatai 0 (Lion Cap ), kanhana Dhp B 13 In samk'ai a (Kur- 

ram, Lahore school scene), dukhak' amdha (Kurram) there is a vertical above the ka, 
which nia) point to a slight aspiration And the Dhp has sakhacha, 1 e probably 

satskntja O 4, rnghaja, i e samghaia, Skr samskaya A® i, which point in the same 
direction 

Af// is usually preserved, though we cannot say exactly how’’ it was pronounced It 
is written with a sign which is different from the palatal chh and is used for ksh in 
Sanskrit texts from Ni)a We have kshattapa, -va (Patika, Lion Cap, Sirkap vase, 
Zeda, Manikiala),Xj/-/i//^;^/iz (Patika), (Shahdaur, Bimaraii, Taxila ladle 

and seal). (Jaulia, Jamrilgarhi, Lonyan Tangai), Samghai aks/itia (Bedadi), 

i*-/ -Ar/zmiz (Patika), T ikshatt/a (Taxila scroll and ladle, Dharmara- 
1 (Taxila scroll and hltridarkh plate, Dharmarajika, Jamalgarhl, Naugram, 

bhahr i-h. ipursan, Wardak, hlamanc mcTX),pakshc (Takht-i-Balu), kshnna, kshuna (Zeda, 
box hd, Kurnm, Ilidda, Ara, Und, Mamaiie Dheri, Peshruvar, no 21), bhikshn (Sui Vihar, 
J null i) Uccasionally w e find the iauraseni kh , thus khanaza (Dew ai), Takhakila (Patika, 
axi a \ ase), bhikhu (Lion Cap ), akha (Ahthura lion), dhai makhac (H idda) The state 
\\ similar, thus kshaja A* 3, chakshuma A? i,kshuavayo B 54, 

5 > 53 ’ , but occasionally khano A* 4i P> adimnkhc B 1 7, chakhiana Ad 4, 
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bhikhu B 9, 17, and even aveha 0 ^“ 31, which presupposes an uncompound kh These 
exceptions may find their explanation m the Ardhamagadhl original from which the text 
was translated, and it is perhaps probable that the kh of the inscriptions is due to the 
influence of more eastern vernaculars, which was sure to be felt in the north-west and 
especially m Taxila, the old seat of learning 

Also khs occurs, in the local name of the Taxila country, Chukhsa (Patika, Sirkap 
vase), where the modern Chachh points to an old compound sound 

Ts occurs as U in the common safnvatsaf a, sambaisara (Patika, Mount Banj, Takht- 
i-BahT, Paja, Sui Vihar, Hidda, Ara) In the Dhp this development has taken place where 
A was followed hy y {matba Cxviii'^® 6, bhelstdt 3), and also, as already stated, where 
t had been inserted between a nasal and s (alntsai A^ 8, satsaiia A^ 9, satbaia A^ 6, 
bkametsu B 34) It is not found where t belongs to a postposition, thus abhnsavita 
(Lion Cap), ^ls^ca (Dhp C'^o 27) 

St seems to become th when initial and to be retained between vowels Thus 
thuna (Jamalgarhl), thuva (Taxila vase, Lion Cap), and, with deaspiration, apparently 
tuva (Jamalgarhl lamp), thuba (Kurram, Hidda, Wardak), and apparently tubaga 
(Loriyan Tangai), while the apparent thuva (Mount Banj) seems to be influenced by the 
base stha , further, sakrastana (Lion Cap ), sarvasttvach, -da (Lion Cap , Kanishka casket, 
Kurram, Tor Dherai), vastava (Taxila scroll, Peshawar, no 21, Yakubi), tasta (Mathura 
elephant), Khai raosta (Lion Cap ), sasta (box lid, Hidda, Wardak) Similarly the Dhp 
has astagachhadt O 15, hasta B 10, &c 

Of sth most examples belong to the base stha and have been mentioned above 
Other examples are stitiye (Swat vase) and sivathala (Panjtar) 

Of sp the only example is phasha, Skr sparta (Kurram), where it occurs as an 
initial The Dhp phashai h? 10, phushamtc B 25, but svihao B 20 

In the Dhp S 77 t seems to become sv and further s , thus svadi, Skr smrth A* 5, 
A^ 2, C™ p 7 adisvado h? 9, a 7 Ucsvaro B 22f , sada 7 ia C’^® 43, fasa, yasa, Skr tas 77 iai, 
yas 77 tat O 16, 17, asvi, parasa, Skr as 77 ii 7 i, pa 7 as 77 tt 7 i A^ 6, 777 tasa, Skr I 77 tas 77 tt 7 i A® 6 
In saTTthashadt B 13 we apparently have 77 ih for 771S771 

In Kharoshthi inscriptions we have only examples of the locative termination as 77 it 
We find ast (written tsa and asi) in hasast (Taxila gold plate) and kha 7 iasa (Dewai) , 
a 77 n in t 77 ia\ 77 t{\ (Patika), 7 aja 77 it (Panjtar, Zc^z), gaha 77 ii (silver scroll), ra 77 tha 77 imi, 
viha 7 'a 77 imi, parig 7 aha 77 wn, thuba 77 mii (Kurram) , kshti 7 ia 77 ti, kshu 7 ia 77 ii, &c (Zeda box lid, 
Kurram, Peshawar, no 2 1, Hidda, Ara, Mamane T)\icx\),Khavada 77 irt,viha 7 'a 77 iri (Wardak), 
&c The reading athavivitatihi (Hidda) is suspect If it is correct, it points to an 
aspiration, which is apparently also indicated in the writing 77171 It seems to be difficult 
to explain the forms ast and uttii as belonging to one and the same dialect and period 
Sy IS common in the termination of the genitive singular In Sui Vihar we 
apparently have the Sanskrit form In other cases sy in such forms seems to have 
become ss and, as already remarked, apparently further z 

ZZ IS on the whole well preserved, cf hasast, deha (Taxila gold plate) In Khar- 
raosta (Lion Cap ) an -h- seems to have been dropped The late sadaviyart (Loriyan 
Tangai) may represent sat dhattivtcharitt and cannot prove any tendency to drop intervo- 
calic^ Hi 7 i seems to become 77th, thus ba 77 tha 7 ie 7 ta (Peshawar, no 21) Also battia-, how- 
ever, occurs (Sirkap seal, Mohenjo Daro ^), and the Dhp has both b 7 'a 77 tha 7 ia and bt aTtiaiia 
The materials at our disposal are not sufficient for a complete sketch of the in- 
flexional system, and I can only draw attention to some characteristic features 

There are no traces of a dual, if we abstract from dva Dhp O 13 The plural is 
used instead , padani (Tirath) There are some indications to show that the neuter 
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had a tendencj to be replaced b\ the masculine In the Dhp ve still ha\e the nomma- 
tiae in «•; , thus ; ^ciJa b'l ccdtrcr., C- 14 ^ 7 the ensuing 15 shovs 

that the anusiara uas sounded or felt Other forms end in o yp-ric -i r//'- 2,l\ 

and occasionalK perhaps in <r n'<-. /art B 3^ In the plural lac ha\c /n a? • '•r 

O' a6 /a- '1C ai if/ ’Ici : O i, and probabh cd, - C'^" 16 

In the inscnptions there seems to be a tendcnca to confound the neuter uilh the 
masculine In Yakubi and Panjtar ue can apparentU distinguish bcm ecn die nominatn e 
sinmilar neuter, which ends in e [dr/'''’ lOe, \akubi , /err if r aw 1 anjtirl and 
the"^ masculine in e (jicl ti 'iio icJdo Yakubi, //rV ; d b Panjt'ir) In most in- 
scnptions how e\ er, the form is the same in both genders , thus the frequent dc’ a /iJ~ 
is not distinguished m form from male bases In the plural we ha\e f-a'^c' . in Tirath, 
but pi at< tJ '•Zidia v, ici < ra m the Sw at \ ase, 

Most examples belontj' to the r-declcnsion, which shows the usual tcnccnca to 
influence the inflexion of other bases 

The nominatu e sint^lar of neuter bases in the Dhp has alreada been mentioned 
The corresponding masculine form ends in o, */ or c, ard the metrum sliov's that tne 
termination was long , thus a ‘ / a ’c '■ n.an: ~ tbi c 'f t "B z, / cf ' ic' r rc" f/~/BS 
In the inscnptions the state of things is as follows 

We find a, alone or together with r in the following tnsenpaons Kanhiara (arr .A. 
Patika {Licdo K 'S d 'Ll p dro,Pc‘t c,ptr/ ' d 'C ic~ '< " t 1 / •/ '/rc^-' L-’t A, Lion 
Cap (av'i CjO, 2 Ca d 'do, K! aricc^'c , jc'tJro.f/ i r') Mount Banj if A, 

Kala Sang (k lo ei’ 'A, Taxila siKcr scroll {/'r-f/cgA, gold plate \-asc {f/ i: 1 ^'c':- 
i/azdo) Mendarkh plate /;<?', f/rr 'A Jauhi (Ar^r* 1 fi:ft'~c'ci\ Pcsh'^w-ir, no i, 
from the Khudu Khel counlra (i* doubtful) ^Ianlk^^la ("'<■/ '* ''a"' •"id/ rki Lah 

dadai a)a(^o,/oiaii .iria,/oraT /r/e) Shakardarra ^ ’u/, Waruak ( / /■'rr J'c~r'- 

^arfpa, an dajO jC<faj4t^a /’ ,n'c<, cpcb''<:;c ■ / ai a[) ^ I 'd~hj-'^ c) 

Tor Dherai i^praf ,at <0 dcjcdl rri 0) Mohenjo Daro (-? i' 1) 

To the neuter maj belong da, cih ckJ 0 (Eatehiang. Mount Bhani Taxila laa'e, 
Jaulia where inscnption a seems to ha\c botli the r and the e-mitr'i Peshawar, no 4 
from the Khudu Khel countra Manikiala Shakardarra), i' -/ ■> (Dewail, jur:n'/ri'''rx- 
iJ a^dro, dl an adai a {Lion Cap ) 

A'-forms are found in a senes of records Muchai (/ ir), Pajl {/ n Peshawar, 

no 5 (parav df) no 20 {Ln / f. ir a' dc) no ei {i/ c '* n \ Kanishka casket (rn 7 c, 
dasa A^sala 1 acaiarn id), Zeda (//■'/< / /) Kurram {^ci , I'^it pra* '/ isf ' ip'ff, 
//' us/ <7, Hidda (<//u; /;(?// 7 r), Ara (f /<’</<', / // ), Mamanc Dhcia r. ' A'? rrVi 

d/’ai!„f) Cf the neuter bases dai n, JL (Peshawar no ro Lon} an Tangai jamalgarul 
Zeda), daran ,d I c (Dharmarajika Palatu Dhera), d in v/ * (Shahr-i-Xapursan Bimaran), 
da,'an,,dff, -if a (jamalgarhi, Zeda) dai iinuflc (Palatu Dneri) pro'* I'lC c/ i"'" d: 
cfc (Jamalgarhi), via, z f i, a, 7 inrniza, sf ad raj ad', a, 'r iCa; i (Kurram) fai ra 
pratistap'ta (Hidda), 7 ijaf,dt (Bimaran) 

In Panjtar and Yakubi w e haa e, as alreada stated o in the masculine and c in the 
neuter , Marguz has no neuter form, but a masculine in o ip'io), and onl\ u-forms occur 
in Bedadi {dai a) and Takht-i-Bahl {pii-.za.c sf ad/afar') 

It will be seen that the o- and r-forms are distnbuted according to locaht}* The 
ii-area in the north extends to the Indus, including the Mahaban range be\ ond the 
n\ er, and in the south it compnses Mohenio Daro and Tor Dherai In Panjtar, Y'akubi, 
and probably in I^Iarguz we ha\ e in the masculine and ^ in tlie neuter The distnets 
to the west of the Indus hax e, wath the aboa e exceptions, r throughout Onh Wardak 
has o, another indication of an eastern onmn 
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We can accordingly distinguish between an eastern <7-dialect and a western e- 
dialect The ^-forms cannot therefore be considered as Magadhisms, but rather as 
links connecting the north-western Prakrit with Iranian forms such as we find in Sakish 
a, t, and comparable with the pronominal «r-forms in modern Dardic 

The accusative singular of «-bases need not be further discussed after the remarks 
made above on the treatment of final am , cf iajtram, samgharamam (Patika), Khala- 
inasa Ltimaia, Maja kamtJia, msimo, f} aheh o, kadhavaro, JBusaparo (Lion Cap), 
ia 7 11 a (Peshawar, no 4, Kurram, Wardak), jhava (Manikiala), pratiihanam, pai ivai am 
(Sui Vihar), &c 

The instrumental is of frequent occurrence and ends in -ena, -ena , thus utai ena 
(Patika), Sihilcna, Sihai aLshitena (Taxila vase), &c Only in two inscriptions we find 
a shortened form in 1 e probably e, viz Sudase Lshah ave (Lion Cap), Moike Uru- 
mujaputic (Panjtar) Luders ^ thought of a plurahs majestatis The form alasie in 
the Dhp (A® 9), where the instrumental usually ends in -ena, shows, however, that we 
have to do with the singular 

The dative ends in ae, where the metre in the Dhp shows that the a was long , 
thus httac (Shahdaur), suhae (Paja), mvanae (Taxila scroll), sambharae, prachamsae 
(Hidda), Intac, anugrahai tkae (Ara), bhagae, padiiaiae (Wardak) The Sanskntized Sui 
Vihar plate has sukhaya, and m Zeda we seem to have upakachaa 

The only example of an ablative is bhavagi a (Wardak) , cf from the Dhp sadliarma 
B 22, but also forms such as padanado, maianado C'r‘> 7 f , suhadu C'^® 39 

There are numerous examples of the genitive, which usually ends m asa as in the 
Dhp , where the metre shows that the syllable before s was long A few examples 
will be sufficient ^ivai aksJntasa (Shahdaur), (Patika), Piothavadasa (Hasht- 

nagar) In the Sanskntized Sui Vihar record we have -asya , thus inaharajasya Here 
tve may have to do with the Sanskrit form In Tor Dherai, where asya is used side by 
side with -as) « (e g Mti asya and Mn asi a), which is the common form in Wardak 
(e g Vagnamai cgi ^jrrt)and occurs once in Mamane 'Dh&niinargahi asi a), we maybe faced 
w'lth a change of sy to 2, as already remarked And if danasa and not danasya stands in 
the Sanskrit passage in Peshawar, no 21, this pronunciation was perhaps also prevalent 
in the local Sanskrit 

The usual form of the locative ends in 2, cf the common sainvatbare, &c In 
addition to this w’e also have the pronominal termination asnnn, which partly appears 
as asi, asa, partly as ami, ainini, aunt, 1 e probably amlii, as already stated Forms 
such 2lS pamc/iami (Hashtnagar), ai/tann (Und) have been influenced by this termina- 
tion, which may also be found in athavnnbatiJn (Hidda), if the reading is correct 
Ekachapai ibai (Ara) and iita\s{\ (Mamane Dheri) perhaps are mere slips 

In the nominative plural we \va.ve pi aUistavita (Taxila scroll), pi acJiagi a, saink' ai a, 
tivagi asa (Kurram) , padam (Tirath), barn a pi atithavidi a (Swat vase) 

Of the accusative plural we find bhiataia saiva (Patika), sainaii\ii\ntolrakra (Lion 
Cap) 

The instrumental plural ends in ehi , thus sahaehi Udihakeht (Jamalgarhi), budhehi, 
shavachi (Manikiala), saslehi (box hd, Hidda, Wardak) The form barneht in the 
Bimaran inscription is perhaps a dative 

The genitive plural usually ends in ana, ana, thus budhana (Taxila scroll and vase, 
Bimaran), budhana (Patika, Lion Cap ), &c Only in the Kanishka casket, the Sui 
Vihar, and the Tor Dherai inscriptions we have anain 


1 SBAW, 1913, p 4 i8>* 
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The locative plural ends in esim, thus sachabhamttcsh\_u'\ (Yakubi), tanayesh\7i\ 

(Skarah Dheri) nr-\A \ j. r 

Feminine a-bases form their nominative in a , thus laravtla (Kaldarra), upasiLa, 

Balajaya (Sui Vihar), vedana, task' a (Kurram), ihuna (Jamdlgarhi),/?a/a (Tor Dherai) 
Other forms are, Accusative pi avia (Lion Cap ) , Instrumental Abnholac (Lion Cap ), 
jauvaiiae (Patika) , Dative puyac (Patika, Lion Cap , &c ), dakshinac, dakshiniac 
(Taxila scroll, Dharmarajika, Jamalgarhl, Shahr-i-Napiirsan, Naugram, Wardak, Mamane 
Dheri) , Genitive ae (Ta\ila gold plate), ^tvac, Saphac, bhariae (Jamalgarhi) , Loca- 
tive (Patika), (Manikiala), TaZZ'aiz/ac (Patika, Taxila vase), Takshaitlac 

(Taxila scroll and spoon), if these forms do not represent Skr 7'dkshah/akc , Locative 
plural [&z*] i/ara (Mansehra) 

Of z-bases we have. Nominative jati (Taxila gold plate), /ai/z (Kurram), and in 
the Sanskrit portion of Peshawar, no ‘x\,ajap(tr. Accusative yal/nvi (Sui Vihar), 
Instrumental, apparently abhibhuii (Hidda) , Dative siiliyc (Swat vase), vai dhte 
(Patika) , Genitive viunc (Wardak), but usually the a-base termination, thus muntsa, 
vmnisa (Tirath, Swat vase, Patika, Lion Cap, Kurram), Svaiabudhtsa (Manikiala), 
Dliai viabhuhsa (Jaulia, uncertain), Mcvakisa (Lion Cap) 

Old ika or lya- bases have partly been confounded with the ?-bases , cf Kahn (Lion 
Cap ) , Vdpaiisa, side by side w'lth Vdpaiicna,Khudachtd^ia'\ (Manikiala) , and Locative 
Ai lhavnstya (box lid, Wardak), perhaps influenced by feminine z-bases 

The case is similar with old zzz-bases, thus Balammisa (Takht-i-Bahi), svamisa 
(Peshawar, no i), Dhai vianadisa (Jaulia), sadaviyaiisa (Loriyan Tangai), dharviaka- 
thisya (Sui Vihar) 

Of feminine z-bases we have Nominative pukai mi (Pathyar),/?z-iffz am (Kaldarra), 
kutivibnn, vihai asvainini[vi) (Sui Vihar), Instrumental pitiaviahi Ptipasna (Lion 
Cap ) , Genitive prethavchye (1 axtla gold plate) 

Of zz-bases w'e find, Accusative dhaiu (Taxila gold plate) , Genitive bhadusa 
(Shahdaur), bhikhusa (Lion Cap), bhikdmsa (Jaulia), bhikshusya (Sui Vihar), Aipanisa 
(Jamalgarhi, where an old consonantic base has been transferred to the zz-class) , Nomi- 
native plural dhalno (Taxila scroll) 

Most examples of rz-bases belong to the compound vidtdpihi, which is often 
treated as a singular Thus Accusative viatapitai am (Patika) , Genitive malapiiu 
(Taxila scroll, Meridarkh plate, volute), madu pidu (Takht-i-Bahi), and, with transition 
into the c-class, matapitae (Paja) Plural forms are maiai apitai ana (Ara) and vtaiapi- 
trinam (Tor Dherai), the latter a clear Sanskritism Of other instances we have the 
Nominatives dlnira,matra (Lion Cap), Instrumental viaira, bin ah a, dinha (Lion 
Cap ) pih a (Shahdaur) , Genitive bln alai a (Manikiala), bhradai a (Wardak) , Accusative 
plural bln atai a (Patika) 

Of flzz-bases w'e have N ommative ynvai aya (Lion Cap ), ^vedi aval ma (Kurram) , 
Genitive rajano (Shahdaur), yuvai ana (Lion Cap), atvano (Taxila scroll) 

An ar-base is perhaps contained in the dative vai dhase (Zeda) Of zz/-bases w'e 
find Instrumental bhagravata (Kurram) , Genitive bkaki avah o (Lion Cap ), bhagavata 
(Patika), bhagiavaio (Swat vase), bhagavato (Taxila scroll), bhigravah a (Bimaran), 
bhagravada (Wardak), aropayala (Sui Vihar) In consonantal bases we can, how'ever, 
trace the common tendency towards vocalic inflexion, thus oke (Jamalgarhi), kaimam 
iv> Dheri), atvanasa (Dharmarajika), ahManasa(ATa) ,puyayanito (Patika), inahamtasa 
(Patika), bhagi avafasa (Kurram), araha\inta*'\na (Taxila scroll) 

In connexion w’lth the inflexion of nouns w’e may note the tendency to string 
names and titles together into a quasi-compound, wuth only one case suffix at the end , 
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\i\ms, pttrama/n Ptspasrta, Hana d/ntra, puti a ^udase (Lion Cap), mahadanapah Pah- 
kasa (Patika), erjhuna Kapasa, Mti a Boyanasa (Takht-i-Bahi), Gushanavasasamvardhaka 
Lala dadanayago maharaja rajahi aja Hoveshkasi a (Wardak) Note also 

the double genitives m Nagadatasya atopayata (Sui Vihar), ^trae prethavehye (Taxila 
gold plate) 

There are only a few pronominal forms m the inscriptions Pronouns 

Of personal pronouns we have the genitives mahtya (Wardak), enclitic me (Panjtar, 

Ara, Wardak) of the first, and de (Taxila scroll) of the second person 

The demonstrative bases sa, ia are represented by Nominative (Mamkiala, War- 
dak, U nd) and once with the modification of the initial mentioned above, st a (Wardak) , 
Instrumental teiia (Taxila scroll) , Genitive tasa (Taxila gold plate, Patika, Mamkiala) , 

Genitive plural tesha (Hidda) Cf from the base esha Nominative esha (Wardak) , 
Instrumental edena, -na (Mamkiala, Hidda) , Locative feminine etaye (Patika) 

Of the nearer demonstrative we have Nominative ayavt (Taxila vase), ay a 
(Taxila scroll, Kurram), i e 'yam as in Sanskrit after o (Tor Dherai), ae (Karnal), 
tme (Mamane Dherl) , Accusative imam (Sui Vihar), imo (Lion Cap , Ara) , Instrumental 
imena (Wardak) , Genitive asa (Kurram) , Locative imami (Patika) The forms isa 
(Lion Cap , Taxila scroll, Hidda, Wardak, Und), ise (Zeda, box hd, Kurram, Peshawar, no 
21, Ara) are used in the same sense , Nominative plural inie (Swat vase, Taxila scroll) 

Of the relative we find ya (Mansehra), yo (neuter, Taxila gold plate, Wardak) , 
Genitive pluial yesha (Hidda) 

The word atman is, as in other dialects, also used as a pronoun Another word 
meaning ‘ own ’ is tanuvaka , cf tanuvae (Taxila scroll) , iannvakammi (Kurram) 

Only a few numerals occur t\k({\ (Jamalgarhl), prathame (Takht-i-Bahi), pradhame Numerals 
(Panjtar), padhammammi (Jamalgarhl), taena (Mamkiala), chairu- (Lion Cap), chadu- 
(Bedadi, Palatu Dheri), chatu- (Taxila ladle, Takht-i-Bahl, Tor Dherai), pamchame, -mi 
(Patika, Hashtnagar), athame^ -mi (Dewai, Und), dasahi (Hidda), ekadaie (Sui Vihar), 
pamchadaie (Paja, Peshawar, no 20), shodaie (Fatehjang), viiami (Shakardarra), athavise 
(Sui V ihar), athavimiatihi (H idda), ekachapariiai (Ara), shashti (Shahdaur), adhashathi 
(Mansehra), athasatatimae (Patika), ekasitimaye (Muchai), tisatnnae (Takht-i-Bahi), 
ekadasd[scd^~\timae (Paja), ekunachaditsaiimae (Skarah Dheri) 

Only a few verbal forms occur in the inscriptions The Present, 3rd person Conjuga- 
singular, is represented by bhavati i^\ixxz.xd),pratithaveh ^■a.\dk.d),p 7 atithaveti (Peshawar, 
no 4, Kurram), pratistavayati parithaveh (Wardak) Of the middle we 

have the ist person, aiihae (Skarah Dheri), and the 3rd plural, dadaiim (Sui Vihar) 

The Optative is represented by siati (Taxila gold plate, Mansehra), and the 
Imperative by hotu (Taxila scroll), bhavatu (Kamshka casket, Sui Vihar, Mamkiala, Hidda, 
Wardak), bharadu (Skarah Dheri), and, in Sanskrit, astu (Peshawar, no 21) 

A Preterite is, perhaps, abhu (Shahdaur) 

Of Present participles we piiyayamto (Patika) and aropayata (Sui Vihar), and 
of Past participles passive kata (Zeda), kai avita, -da (Panjtar, Kaldarra, Peshawar, 
no 5), kaiita (Paja, Nowshera), khada (Ara), khadaa (Shakardarra), khanavida 
(Peshawar, nos 20, 21), pratithavita (Patika), pi atithavidi a (Swat vdisd), pi atithavita 
{T s.xi\ 3 . V 3 .sd), pradistavita (Taxila scroll),/; atistapita (Hidda), pi atrithavitra, niyatritra 
(Lion Cap ), niyatida (Bimaran), likhida, uta (Ku’'ram) niryaide (Mamane Dheri) 

The Gerund is represented by karita, abhusaviia, ayimita (Lion Cap ), thapaichain 
(Sui Vihar), and likhiya (Ara) , and the Infinitive by iiavitiave (Lion Cap) 
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If tte abstract from coins, seals, and seaWies, almost ever)' KharoslithI inscription 
records some donation or pious act 

The digging of u ells is frequently mentioned Sometimes it is dedicated by an 
individual person (Paja, Mount Banj, Peshawar, no 21, Zeda, Ara), in other case^ by 
some association (tlie Vashisuga sakayai as, i e saJiachai as, Muchai , the Pipalakhaa 
[sa//a*]jm as, Kala Sang , some undefinable association, sahayas or saliayai as, Marguz , 
the Travasakura Peshawar, no 20, the Dronivadra jraZ/a; tw, 1 e probably 

sahaymas, Shakardarra) To the latter class we must probably reckon the Fatehjang 
inscription with its mention of a donation of the Vadhitira sahayas 

Of a similar kind is the dedication of tanks {pitshLai vii) mentioned in the inscnp- 
tions from Pathyar, Kamal, and Kaldarra 

It IS less clear what is meant uith the ‘ u ater-gi\ er ioyavida, mentioned in tlie 
Deuai and Zeda inscriptions, in the latter one m connexion witli a well [hue) We should 
perhaps think of some appliance for drawing water from the well or some vessel for 
dnnking In the Tor Dherai records a pi apa is spoken of as the pious gift {dcyadhai iiid) 
These inscnptions were written in ink on pots or \essels, of which now' only fragments 
remain Pi apa corresponds to Skr pi apa, which is usually rendered as ‘ drinking saloon 
‘ashed on the roadside containing a reservoir of w'ater for tra\ellers’ In tlie Tor 
Dherai inscriptions such a place w ould be exceptionally appropriate, because the Loralai 
district is an extremely and land 

In one inscription, from Kanhiara, there is the question of an a; ama or grove , the 
object of donation in the Takht-i-Balil record IS a 1 e probablj an enclosure, 
and m the Sui Vihar inscription w e hear about the raising of a staff [yathi), the founda- 
tions of the staff, and an enclosure, while the Jamalgarhl inscription of the year 359 
speaks of some sort of religious building {dhainaiile old) 

Some religious building is apparently also meant in the Panjtar inscnption, w'hicli 
speaks of a hzathala, and the dedication of a stupa is mentioned in the Patika plate and 
other Taxila inscriptions (Sihila, hlendarkh), and in tlie Lion Capital inscnptions, 
together with a Samgharama and adjoining ground 

Several utensils are the objects of donations lamps (Jamalgarhl), ladles (Bedadi, 
Taxila), jars (Palatu Dherl, Sahr-i-Bahlol, Takht-i-BMiI), silver vases, plates, and dishes 
(Taxila), volute brackets (Taxila), &c , and we occasional!) get information about the 
value of such gifts, reckoned in staters and drachmes (Taxila) 

Images and sculptures are often dedicated, especiall) in later records Kumrahar, 
Peshawar, nos 21, 347, 193S, Lahore, no 255, Jamalgarhl, Yakubi, Hashtnagar, Shahr-i- 
Napursan, Ghaz Dheri, Palatu Dheri, Takht-i-Bahl, Lori) an Tangai, Nowshera, 
Skarah Dheri, Jauha, Mamane Dheri 

Buddhist relics are frequent!) mentioned Swat v'ase, Patika plate, Taxila gold 
plate and silver scroll. Lion Capital, hlanikiala. Box lid, Peshawar, no 4, Blmaran, 
Kanishka casket, Kurram, Hidda, Wardak, and perhaps Und Also tlie footpnnts 
mentioned in the Tirath inscription may be classed w ith relics 

M e often also hear about the aim which the donor had in mind 
Of a general kind is the initial sidht of the Kama! inscription More definite is the 
statement that the donation is made for the purpose of pTija This puja may be 
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directed towards all the Buddhas (Patika, Lion Capital, Bimaran, Sihila vase, Silver 
scroll), the Pratyekabuddhas and Arhats (Silver scroll), the Dharma and Samgha (Lion 
Capital), or towards venerable persons the parents (Patika, Taxila silver scroll, 
Meridarkh plate, volute bracket, Takht-i-Bahi, Paja, Ara, Wardak), a brother (Patika, 
Wardak), relatives and friends (Patika, Silver scroll), a teacher (Mamane Dheri), some 
dignitary (the mahakshatrapa Kusulua Patika, the kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika, &c , Lion 
Capital, the erjhuna Kapa, Takht-i-Bahl , the kshatrapa Liaka, Zeda) More general is 
xhGpujd of the home country (sarvasa SaU astanasa puyae, Lion Cap), or of all beings 
(Ta\ila scroll, Kaldarra, Kurram, Jamalgarhl, Wardak) 

The donor’s purpose is sometimes stated to be to ensure increase of life and 
strength kshahapasa sapuii adai asa ayubalavai dine (Patika), sai vashvadahvat dhase, 
vaidhase Savighamthaiajasa (Zeda), or health atvano ai ogadaLshtnae (Silver scroll), 
atvanasa iiatnmti asalohtdana at ogadakshtnae (Dharmarajika), aghadaksho- 

iiayae (Taxila Meridarkh plate), ma/imajasa lajahrajasa devapuhasa Khushanasa 
a7 ogadakshmae (Silver scroll), satntasa arogadaLsInm (Jamalgarhl), lae ai ogada- 
kshtnac (Naugram), Budlio) uviasa aroga (Shahr-i-Napursan), samanuyayana ai ogada- 
Lshinac (Mamane Dheri) , or luck and happiness Mill avadhanaputi ahitae (Shahdaur), 
sa7 vasapana jattsJt\ii ht\tac (Ara), sarvasatvana Indasuhae (Paja), sai'vasatvanam Indasu- 
ha7 lha7n (Kamshka casket), sa7 valva7ia7)i Intas7iUiaya (Sui Vihar), cf balmja7iashliye 
(Swat vase) , dnghayu (Tor Dherai) 

More general terms are also used, thus at7)7a7iasa sabJmyasa sapith'asa a7mg> a- 
Jia7 thac (Ara), npakachaa 7)iad7i (Zeda) 

On the other hand, the aim can be of a special nature, e g to ensure protection to 
children (Skarah Dheri), perhaps one’s own children in special dangerous circumstances 

A more religious colouring has the wish for the chief lot or sharing in the chief 
lot 77iaha7 aja rajati7 aja Hoves/ikasra ag7’abhag7 ae bhavatti' (Wardak), 77iithyagas7 a cha 
ag7 abhaga bhavain (ibidem), ag7 ap7 acha77tiae (H idda), bln ata7 a Sva7 abtid/nsa ag7 a- 
padtaiae (Manikiala), 7uaJnya ag7abhag7 apad7 lya/ziiae, sa7 vnm avasliad7 tga7ia agrabhagra- 
pad7 iya77ilae (Wardak), ag7e 7/iatapi(7 t7ia77i pt atiya77ibo sa 7 vasatvana77i ag7 e p7 ahyamso 
(Tor Dherai) 

In the Taxila gold plate we hear of a sacred relic deposited in a crystal ha77isa, 
a symbol of the souls of the donor’s parents, in order to ensure Buddhahood for them, 
and in a similar way the aim is sometimes stated to be to lead on towards Nirvana 
(7iiva7iae Iiodti ay a de sa7/tapa7tchago, Taxila silver scroll, sarvasatva7ta7)t 7ii7’va7iasa77i- 
b/iarae, Hidda) 

There cannot be any doubt that we have throughout to do with Buddhist donors. Buddhism 
and in several cases (Lion Capital, Takht-i-Bahi potsherds, Taxila and Bedadi ladles, 

Palatu Dheri jars, Sahr-i-Bahlol potsherds, Tor Dherai) the gift is offered to the Buddhist 
Order of the four quarters 

Nor can it be doubted that it is the Hinayana which is represented The wish for 
Nirvana does not, of course, prove that But the names of the Buddhist schools 
mentioned in the inscriptions do not leave any doubt The Sarvastivadins are men- 
tioned on the Lion Capital, the Kamshka casket of Peshawar, at Zeda, Kurram, and 
Tor Dherai, and the Ka^yapiyas in records from the Utta7 dra77ia in Taxila, from the 
U 7 asarajya (Bedadi), and from Palatu Dheri The Mahasamghikas had a settlement 
in Wardak, and they are also mentioned on the Lion Capital, but not as being in 
possession of the Vihara 

About the state of things in the Buddhist monasteries we do not get much informa- 
tion We learn about the existence of a 77tahada/iapah (Patika), and he is evidently 
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also called hoiamniia (Manikiala), clearly a Saka translation of danapah On the 
Lion Capital a hoi akapai ivai a, i e probably a ‘ hall or ' chapter of alms-lords is men- 
tioned A mvakai imKa, or superintendent of works and repairs, is repeatedly mentioned 
(Patika, Kanishka casket, Manikiala, Hidda), and we sometimes (1 atika, Manikiala) 
get the impression that he himself took care to have his name entered in the record 

The Kuiram inscription points to the existence of canonical writings in the north- 
western Prrikrit of the KhaioshthI insci iptions, and it is possible that similar indications 
may be found in the Wardak record 

The Mamane Dherl inscription enables us to date a Gandhara sculpture in the 89th 
year of the Kanishka era, and the palaeogiaphy of inscriptions on other sculptures shows 
that they broadly belong to the same period This fact is of importance for the history 
of Gandhara art 

It IS of interest to note that the aim is sometimes indicated in a sentence vhich does 
not fit into the ordinary context, or even in a stanza or in a rhythmic sentence In the 
Taxila silver scroll the donor is in the last sentence spoken of in the second person, 1 c 
the sentence contains a separate blessing by a different person , in the Ara inscription 
some special results seem to be hoped for in consequence of the writing dovn of the 
record , in Peshawar, no 21, the final blessing has been added in Sanskrit , in the Skarah 
Dherl inscription the blessing is clearly metrical, and in the Taxila gold plate it is 
distinctly rhythmical, with rhymes 

It IS pel haps possible to draw the inference from such indications that the inscriptions 
were more or less considered as a kind of charm And it is hardly possible to explain 
the Rawal inscription unless we assume that such was the case That record is a clumsy 
copy of the Shakardarra epigraph, executed by a person who did not understand the 
original His only reason for copying what he could not read was evidently his belief in the 
magic efficacy of the letters he tried to imitate m order to achieve some desired object 
Such charms can be conceived to act in different w'ajs In the case of the Tirath 
inscription it is perhaps to be assumed that the footprints became footprints of the 
Buddha in consequence of the magic spell contained in the letters Usually, however, 
the inscriptions are intended to secure blessing for the donor from the higher powers 
Such records are not, therefore, historical documents or proclamations in the ordinary 
sense To quote M Barth,^ they are ‘pious works w’hich indeed admit of a certain 
amount of publicity, but a publicity intended especially for the next world’ 

It thus becomes intelligible that the inscriptions are sometimes dug down in stupas or 
placed in such a w'ay that it is evident that they w'cre never meant to be seen by mortal 
eyes And we understand the care which w'as taken in order to have the names of the 
donors written and to include many of their friends and relatives, and also w’hy the nava- 
karmika seems to have added his name subsequently in the Patika and Manikiala records 
This was, as says M Barth,® something more than a gratification of vanity, and a 
mystic efficacy was attributed to the recording of such names 

Such considerations must be kept in mind when we want to judge of the nature 
of the Kharoshthl inscriptions And that is also the case w'hen a date is added It is 
not intended for historical purposes, but to assure the particular pious act recorded 
against being neglected by the eternal forces that regulate the mystic results it is 
particu arly this very deed, executed at such and such a moment, which should lead to 
iss, and the date is then just as good a way of identifying as the mention of a name or 
of other circumstances 

J Comptesicndus, 1907, p 387, hid Ant, xxxvn, 1908, p 246, CEuvtes, v, p 282 
‘ Journal des Savants, 1906, p 548 , Ind xxxvi, 1907, p lar , CEumes, v, p 267 



VARYING SHAPES OF THE LETTERS 

The period covered by the inscriptions published m this volume extends over five 
or SIX centuries, and the area within which they have been found is large We should 
therefore expect to find both local and chronological differences in the shape of individual 
letters Already in the inscriptions of A^oka there is a considerable variety, bearing 
witness to a rather prolonged use of the alphabet 

We know from somewhat later sources that KharoshthI was not only used m monu- 
mental records, but also in manuscripts and in official or semi-official correspondence ^ 
We may accordingly reckon with the possibility of finding cursive and monumental forms 
side by side And, as a matter of fact, cursive forms are already met with m old 
inscriptions, such as those on the Mathura Lion Capital, and, on the other hand, monu- 
mental forms, of an earlier type, are sometimes to be found m late records, such as the 
Jaulii, inscriptions 

It IS hardly possible to state the existence of local varieties, the differences found 
within the same locahty-and sometimes in the same record, e g m Kangra and Taxila, 
in Wardak and Tor Dherai, being more marked than where we have to do with different 
parts of the KharoshthI area 

With regard to the gradual development of individual letters it is not always easy 
to arrive at certainty Several aksharas, such as a, t, ga, gka, ksha, pa, pha, ma, ra, va, 
show little or no difference in the various records, and there are only some few where we 
seem to be able to trace a certain chronological evolution 

We are not here concerned with the origin and earliest history of the KharoshthI 
alphabet, all our records being posterior to the A^oka inscriptions, where the alphabet 
IS already fully developed We must be content to draw attention to some features 
which seem to be of a later date 

In the A^oka inscriptions a small stroke is frequently added at the foot of many 
letters We find similar bottom-strokes, in varying forms, in the Pathyar and Kanhiara 
inscriptions and perhaps in the sra of Kaldarra, a short sloping stroke below the ma of 
the Bajaur seal, and a bend of the vertical of some letters in Bimaran, but in other old 
inscriptions they are absent The dot at the termination of several letters in the Taxila 
gold plate and some Taxila seals cannot be compared, because it is also found at the 
top In later inscriptions, however, especially in such as have a cursive appearance, we 
find these strokes again, and we have no right to assume that they have ever gone quite 
out of use In the Taxila ladle, silver cups, and silver sieve inscriptions we have some- 
thing approaching an angle, similar to the bottom-stroke in Kanhiara, and in Mamkiala 
we partly have a right angle, partly a protruding, sloping line 1 2), partly a straight 
bottom-stroke (sa, 1 12) In other late inscriptions, the Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, 
Zeda, Kurram, Wardak, Mamane Dherl, Tor Dherai, we have a forward bend as in 
Bimaran, and it is possible that the apparent anusvaras in some aksharas in Sui V ihar, 
Mamkiala, and Wardak are m reality such misdrawn bends 

With regard to initial vowels only u, e, and o call for any remark In the Swat 
vase and apparently in I 4 on the Lion Capital u has the old shape, where the 7^matra 
consists of a short line sloping forwards from the bottom In I i of the Lion Capital a 
loop has been added to the right of this stroke Elsewhere we find a loop or, in the 
Bajaur seal, a triangle attached to the left of the bottom 

^ Cf the KharoshthI Dhammapada, the birch-bark fragments found in Afghanistan and 
mentioned in the Ariana AnUqua, and the documents recovered by Sir Aurel Stem m Chinese 
Turkestan 
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VARYING SHAPES OF THE LETTERS 
With c there is much qrrcitcr vanct)’ In the oldest records the Ain itr.i is added 
near the head, and similar forms arc found at all times Already in the Ta\ila scroll, 
however, we also find the c-strokc at the bottom, and in Ar'i, Wardak, and other late 
records this has become the rule In two instances in the Wardak vase the letter is still 
more cursive, being devoid of the usual head-curve In Bimaran the c matra is slightly 
rounded downwards, and in some of the cs of the Mtinkiala stone and the last one in 
hlamaiie Dherl it has become a rounded dow nw ard angle, the result being an akshara 
resembling the compound ipa 

O IS fairly constant Only m Mount Banj and Kala Sang we find slightly different 
forms, the bottom of the vertical having a gentle backwards bend in the former and a 
sharper one in the latter record, where the ivstrokc is almost continuous with the upper 
part of the vertical 

No difference is usually made between long or short vowels, initial or post- 
consonantic Only m the of Pathy.ir, the Id of Shakardarra, and the of the 
Jamalgarhi pedestal it is possible that length has been marked 

Post-consonantic ? is usually indicated bj means of a line crossing the head, gencrally 
on the left side of the letter In the case of i.a and Zu, however, the --stroke crosses the 
upright. With /<?, iia, and da both dev ices arc found The /. of Dharmaraiikl has the 
stroke through the head, that of Sui Vihar, if mj reading is right, through the vertical 
With iui the ;-matra crosses the he.ad-curvc or angle in the oldest records Pvthjar, 
Swat v'ase, Tirath, Patika plate , the vertical in Bimaran and Shakardarra, and is placed 
just at the edge of the head in Kaldarra, Sin Viliar, Zeda, Peshawar, no 7, and the 
Jamalgarhi pedestal Also m di we find the r-strokc at the edge of the head in Sui Vihir 
Elsewhere it crosses the upper hook or curve or, where the letter has a more or less 
regular Ashape, the middle In the ease of /. we occastonallv, in Zeda and Kumm, find 
the 1 stiokc at the edge of the head instead of across the limb, and in Ara and Naugrlm 
It IS placed just to the left of the head 

The old shape of the v-iuatra is still found in Pathv ar <i), Karnal (/v), and the 
Swat vase (//</), occasionally also later, on the Lion Capital (;<./), apparcntlj in the t of 
Ara, Yakiibi, and Skarah I^hcrT, and perhaps in the /; / of Wardak In there is a 
great variety of shapes, which will be mentioned in connexion with ,1 a The common 
rz-matia, howev'er, is a loop or, occasionally, a triangle, willi some late varieties 

Tlie Astroke usualty rises from the head, on the left side in ease of aksharas sucli as 
ilia and ye The i/ic of the Bajaur seal is, in this respect, irregular In ? and 1 ' the 
Astrokc protrudes from the upright, and in the of on the Takht-i-BMiI stone 
It IS a curved downwards angle, like some of the cs of hlanikiala and hlamane Dhcri 
In dc we find a characteristic shape in several inscriptions, beginning with the Bimaran 
vase, V 17 in Sui Vihar, Zeda, Kurram, Ara, Tor Dherai, Peshawar, nos 5 and ei, Skarah 
Dheri, where tlie Ainatra is added at the bottom, while tlic akshara itself is reduced to 
an upiight, bent to tlie right at the top In the Peshawar inscription of the jear 16S this 
d<, has a foi w^ard slope and is dev oid of the upper bend 

In tlie case of 0 the rule is to let the stroke protrude from the upright The 
apparent Isho in the Taxila Mendarkh plate, with an Astrokc running down from the 
upper curve, is probably a mutilated Ishi Occasionally, how cv er, the Astroke has a 
diflerent position Thus it runs down from the head Iho m Fatehjang and Mount 
anj, and usually from the upper curv^e of ia , from the horizontal of pa in Karnal, 
ate gang, Shakardarra, and Lori) an Tangai It protrudes from the foot of da in the 
Swjt vase , from the left leg ofjwand backwards in the Taxila gold plate, in Shalidaur, 
an part y m Toi Dherai, where we, however, also find instances where it is attached to 
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the right leg Where has a more or less horizontal head, as m Wardak, the <i-stroke 
runs down from this horizontal With z a the matra is attached to the horizontal m the oldest 
records Patika plate and Lion Capital, and also m Mamane Dherl , to the point of jointure 
with the vertical in the silver scroll, and to the vertical in Dharmarajika, Sui Vihar, 
Zeda, Wardak, and other late records In sto the stroke runs down from the horizontal 
With regard to vowels we may still note the double dot above the na of Hashtkuna 
on the Wardak Vase 

Among consonants some few may be considered as test letters 
Ka has a square shape, with distinct angles, in all old records, and frequently also 
in later inscriptions A tendency to round the upper horizontal can be traced in the 
Peshawar inscription of the 3 ear 168 and becomes fully established in the Kanishka 
casket, Sui Vihar, Kurram, and Yakubi. The side limb shows a similar development 
It becomes more or less rounded and sloping in some of the /as of the Lion Capital, m 
Kala Sang and Takht-i-Bahl, the inscriptions just mentioned, and late records such as 
Shakardarra and Wardak In Kala Sang it is raised up to the top stroke, and similar 
cursive forms, where the top stroke and the limb form one continuous curve, are found 
in the Peshawar inscription of the year 168, the Kanishka casket, Shakardarra, Wardak, 
and Nowshera 

In the Kurram casket and the inscription on the Buddha’s writing-board, Lahore 
Museum, no 206, we have a la with the vertical protruding above the head, m words 
where Skr has si, evidently marking a modified, probably slightly aspirated, ka 

Kha retains the old shape, without any bend of the head, in the oldest records the 
Swat and Taxila Meridarkh inscriptions, the Lion Capital (where the head is angular), 
Kala Sang, Mount Banj, Takht-i-Bahl, Taxila ladle and Sihila vase, and occasionally in 
late records On the Mathura elephant the head is angular and the top bent back into 
a long horizontal In Fatehjang and the Patika plate the head curve is rounded down- 
wards at the top, and this broad head curve is found in the Taxila silver scroll and silver 
vase, in Dharmarajika, Shahr-i-Napursan, the Mamkiala bronze and Wardak, while the 
bottom of the head is angular m the Peshawar Museum inscriptions no 20 (of sam 168) 
and 21, and Dewai In late inscriptions, such as Jauha, the Palatu Dherl and Jamal- 
garhl pedestals and once in Zeda, the head is quite angular, the upper stroke being a 
vertical bent downwards in a sharp angle at the top 

The akshara which corresponds to Skr Isha has the same shape throughout, if we 
except t^vo Loriyan Tangai inscriptions where the vertical almost touches the right 
termination of the head curve 

In the oldest records, in Maira, Mansehra, the Patika plate and Paja, the lower limb 
of cha IS curved down below the jointure with the vertical which connects it with the 
head an obtuse angle in Maira, a curve m the other records Already m Shahdaur the 
downward continuation is almost absent, and in the Sihila vase we almost have the later 
cursive shape, where the connecting vertical is immediately continued in the lower limb , 
cf the Kanishka and Kurram caskets In the scroll the connecting vertical also runs 
into the right end of the head, and this shape is common m later records Sui Vihar, 
Mamkiala, Ara, Wardak, &c In the Peshawar inscription of the year 168, the head has 
become flattened, and once in Mamkiala and once in Wardak it is a straight line This 
same form also seems to occur in Yakubi, while Skarah Dherl has a still more cursive form, 
where the damaged head is connected with the lower limb by means of a large loop 

Chha IS only found m Mansehra and the Lion Capital The lower cross-bar has 
become a downwards curve, which on the Lion Capital touches the angle of the head 
ya usually has an angular head A tendency to round it is noticeable in Shahdaur, 

q 
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m Bimaran ^^here once, on the cover, find the limb connected with the vertical by 
means of a ’narrow loop, in the Taxila scroll, and, fully developed, in Wardak and Yakubi 
The vertical is once bent backwards, from the point of jointure w'lth the limb, in Ara, 
and likewise in Jaulia and Yakubi 

The oldest instance of jha is m Takht-i-Bahi, where the lower horirontal of the limb 
protrudes to the left of the point of jointure with the short upright In the Sirkap silver 
sieve and seals, m Mamkiala and Ara (where the connecting horizontal cannot be seen), 
the limb has still an outw'ards curve, while in Zeda it has become a nght angle 

has ahvays the vertical to the left , in the Jamalgarhl inscription of the year 359i 
the vertical has a backw'ards curve at the top 

Ta IS only found in two inscriptions, in Dharmarrijika, where the left bar is placed 
as the limb of ja and the right at the bottom, and in Sui Vihar, where the top is 
damaged and the right bar seems to be missing The cross-shaped ta given in Buhler s 
plate IS a tha 

The lower horizontal of tha is always wnthout the vertical which rises from its 
termination in the A^oka inscriptions It is long and sloping in the Swat vase and in 
Mansehra, but elsewhere of the same length as the top-line The head is rounded in 
Mount Banj, Takht-i-BaliT, Dewai, Kurram, and Ara 

The cerebral nasal na has two different forms, which occur side by side during the 
whole period one with a rounded, the other with an angular head The former can be 
traced from Pathjar and Tirath down to Wardak, the latter from Kamal and the Swat 
and Taxila Mendarkh inscriptions down to Wardak and Jaulia Sometimes the head is 
almost rectangular, cf Fatehjang, Kala Sang, sometimes in Mamkiala, &.C 

In ta the leg has a forward slope and about the same length as the honzontal or 
curve in old records Pathjar, Svat vase, Maira, Shahdaur, Mansehra, Patika, Muchai, 
Paja, Kaldarra, Taxila scroll and other Taxila inscriptions, S-c Occasionally, as in 
Kaldarra and the Kanishka casket, the head is cur\ed backwards Already in the 
hleridarkh plate we can trace a tendency to lengthen the leg and do away with the 
forward slope, the result being a letter resembling ra On the whole, however, the ti\o 
signs are easily distinguished 

The oldest da shows a shallow upper curve, opening to the nght, and, partly, a 
forwards slope of the leg, cf the Swat and Taxila hleridarkh inscriptions, &c The 
jointure betiveen curve and leg is more or less angular, and tlie bottom of the leg bent 
forwards, m the Patika plate, Bimaran, Takht-i-Bahi, Paja, w'hile this bend is missing in 
Mount Banj, Taxila gold plate, Zeda (a'/’), Mamkiala, &c Frequently all edges are 
rounded , thus alreadj' in Tirath, the Mendarkh inscriptions, Fatehjang and Mansehra, 
and the result is a more or less sloping s-shape, which we find in numerous records, from 
the Taxila scroll and onw ards This j-shape is flattened in Kaldarra, and in the Peshaw ar 
inscription of the year i 6 S we find a vertical bent backwards at the top and forwards at 
the bottom, w'hich we can also trace elsew'here, especially m connexion with an t- or 
r-maya Thus m the di of Takht-i-Bahi, Paja, Sui Vihar, Mamkiala, Skarah DherT, m 
the d7(, of Takht-i-Bahi and Kurram, and in the de, with the r-stroke at the bottom and 
usually no forward bend of the vertical, in Bimaran, Sui Vihar, Zeda, Kurram, Peshawar 
1 useum, no 21 , Ara and Skarah DherT In the Peshawar Museum inscription of the 

year 16 de seems to be mutilated, having a forwards slope and being devoid of the 
upper bend of the upright 

In the oldest records, such as Tirath. Shahdaur. Patika plate, and other Taxila 
inscriptions, dha has an angular shape, and the lower limb protrudes to the rio-ht A 
more cursive, rounded shape is found in the Lion Capital, Bimaran, Ara, &c 
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ts comparatively rare The upper curve is shallow in the Swat vase, Shahdaur, 
and, sometimes, the Lion Capital, but deeper in Maira, the Patika plate and other 
Taxila records, Paja, S.c 

P/ia only occuis in Zeda, Kurram, where it is once replaced by pa, and the 
JamalgarhT halo, and v/ia only in Takht i-Bahi, the Taxila scroll, Manikiala, Ara, and 
perhaps Peshawar Museum, no 4, and Nowshera 

The oldest 6 a, in Tirath and the Swat vase, is not much different from 1 a, only 
show mg a forward slope of the vertical This form is traceable in records such as the 
Lion Capital, the Taxila and Bimaran vases, &c In the Patika plate, Takht-i-Bahl and 
the Taxila scroll, there is a deep indenture m the curved head, which becomes a narrow 
angle in Sui Vihar and some Lorijan Pangai records The 6 a of the Wardak vase is 
evidentlj misdrawn 

B/ia has a distinct top-stroke protruding on both sides of the vertical in most in- 
scriptions where it occurs, from the Swat vase to the Kurram casket In Bimaran, Sui 
Vihar, and sometimes in Wardak w'e find a cursive 6 /ta where the right termination of 
the top-stroke is continuous with the vertical Here the letter becomes similar to la, 
which, however, in these records has a rounded head 

jMa has almost the same shape throughout, if we abstract from minor details such 
as the lengthening of the right bar above the line m Mansehra, hlount Banj, and 
Khalatse, the inwards bend of both bars in the Bajaur seal and Hashtnagar, and the 
short stroke below in the Pans cornelian It is only in connexion w’lth the 7^-matra that 
we find considerable variety The oldest shape is represented by the mu of the Sw'at, 
Tiratli, and Patika inscriptions, and is formed by raising the right bar and adding the 
w-bar at the left extremity In so doing the ;;<r7-curve has become a sharp angle in 
Swat, and the akshara slopes backwards in Tirath, where the left bar has, besides, 
become considerably shortened This shape is evidently cursive, and is found in several 
records It may be described as a raised upright, sometimes sloping backw'ards, rounded 
forwards and then downw’ards at the bottom We find this shape, in addition to the 
older one, on the Lion Capital, and further in Bimaran, Fatehjang, Peshawar Museum 
of the year 168, Taxila ladle and silver plate, and, with a backwards opening of the 
bottom-curve, in Zeda, Manikiala, Wardak, and several pedestal inscriptions 

In ISIount Banj, Dewai, Yakubi, and apparently Ghaz Dheri we have a ma wuth the 
right bar above the line and the u stroke added below the termination of the left bar 
1 his mu differs from mo only in the raising of the right bar It is apparently this shape 
which IS at the base of the square mu in Kurram, where the left bar is vertical and bent 
forwards at the top and the //-matra is a dowmwards continuation of the vertical Similar 
forms are also found in Dharmarrijika, w'here the akshara seems to be turned round, and 
in Jaulia, where the dowmwards continuation is missing, and w'here we also find other 
peculiar forms Also in Lonyan Tangai the shape of mu is very different, as wull be 
seen from the plates 

Ya has a distinctly angular form in the oldest inscriptions, a broad angle m Pathyar, 
Mansehra, Shahdaur, Patika, Kaldarra, hluchai. Mount Banj, Takht-i-Bahi, Paja, Marguz, 
Taxila scroll and other Taxila inscriptions, a narrow one in Karnal, Fatehjang, and later 
records, such as Sui Vihar and Zeda In the Lion Capital, Kala Sang, and partly in 
Takht-i-Bahi the head is slightly rounded, and in Kanhiara we have two almost parallel 
uprights connected by a top-bar In Bimaran, and later in Manikiala, the left bar 
consists of a line forming an upper angle with the right bar and bent or curved down- 
wards about the middle Similar forms are also met with m other, undated records 
In the PeshdW'ar inscription of the year 168 this shape has developed to an akshara 

q 2 
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resembling sci, and more or less /<7-like forms are met \\ ith in the Ranlshka casket, Kurram, 
and Wardak, and, with the left upright rising above the head, in Ara and Lorijan 
Tangai 

IS fairly constant In Kaldarra the top stroke is slightly rounded backwards, 
and m Lonj'an Tangai it is sometimes continued below the honrontal 

In /a die limb is usuall} rounded, and in a cursive shape, which already begins to 
appear on the Lion Capital, it is raised up to the top of die vertical 

Va retains its angular head in most inscriptions and is only rounded in such records 
as Kurram, Ara, Wardak, Loriyan Tangai 

The old rectangular in' is used throughout, occasionally with a shortening of the left 
leg (^pavichadaic Paja, bi Lion Capital, bn Mansehra, St Taxila ladle, be Kurram) 
Alreadj in die Lion Capital we also find a cursive form, with rounded angles, and by 
narrowing the head the result is sometimes, in the Takht-i-Brihi pot-sherds and some of 
the ins of the Wardak \ase, a letter resembling 

With sha we maj note the rounding of the head cun'e towards the vertical in Kur- 
ram, Yakubi, and die Palatu Dherl jars and the occasional break in the middle of the 
head cune in Manikiala and perhaps also in Shahdaur In Kanhiara there is a dot and 
in Kurram a cur\e about the head, where Skr has sJin As the KharoshthI Dhamma- 
pada has sha in such cases, and as the curve seems to be used elsewhere as a sign of 
aspiration, I assume diat an aspirated sha is meant 

The oldest form of rn, with a closed head, is found in the Path) ar, Tirath and Swat 
inscriptions, in die first with a rounded, in the others with an angular, head In 
KanhiSra, Shahdaur, Tatehjang, Mansehra, Patika plate. Lion Capital, hluchai, partly 
in Takht-i-Bahf, in Paja, Marguz, Ta\ila scroll and other old 1 a\ili inscriptions, &c , we 
find an intermediate shape, where the leg is prolonged in a straight or bent line, without 
however reaching the head, and this form is occasional!) also met with in late inscnp- 
tions, e g in Jaulia. 

Alread) in the Lion Capital a more cursive form, without the prolongation, 
begins to be used and it giadually becomes the common one There are se\ eral var) ing 
shapes of this sa, down to quite cursive forms, where head and leg is onl) one wavy 
line, which is sometimes met with m Wardak, Tor Dherai, the undated Peshawar 
inscnption, no i, Rc 

Jda has an angular base in several inscriptions, beginning w ith the Patika plate and 
extending dow n to late records such as the Jamalgarhl inscriptions, side b) side with 
a rounded ha, which is first met with in tlie Swat vase, and later on, partly together with 
the angular in several inscriptions, down to Wardak and other late records No 
chronological or geogiaphical distinction can be traced In Shahdaur we seem to have 
one instance of the shape, known from the A^oka edicts, with tlie upright bent 

back and down about the middle In Ara the bottom-stroke twice appears to be 
missing 

1 he anusv ara is frequentl)’’ omitted Where it is marked, it consists of a curve 
running backwards from the bottom of tlie vertical and opening to the left Sometimes, 
as in hlount Banj, the Peshawar inscription of the year i6S, Khalatse, the Janial- 
garhi inscription of the )ear 359, and some uncertain cases, the curve immediately 
continues the vertical In the j'aw of the Sihila vase it is apparently replaced by a 
short sloping stroke 

Compound consonants are comparatively numerous, as is to be expected m 
a dialect like the old north-western Prakrit The increasing influence of Sanskrit in the 
Kanishka period even leads to an increase in the number of such compounds 
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usually seems to coalesce with a preceding consonant, if we abstract from the 
compound fj'tz, where it regularly remains Three instances of the writing of a post- 
consonantic ^'<7 are known from the A^oka inscriptions, VIZ in tbhyeshu\ 23 and jojwjj'iz 
i\ 4, M 12 of the Mansehra version Here the subscript sign seems to be a flattened jj'tz 
It IS possible that this same device is used in the Mamkiala bronze, where a ya 
seems to be attached to the vertical of vha In all other cases the subscript is a loop 
attached to the bottom Thus m thya in Wardak, apparently in dliya in Tor Dherai, in 
pya and lya in Wardak, in shya m Sui Vihar and in sya in Sui Vihar, Wardak and 
apparently also in some Taxila inscriptions and in Tor Dherai In Sui Vihar we even 
find thisjw-loop attached to the bottoni of an a We get the impression that this device 
is a later development 

A subscript 7 77 IS indicated by a curved or straight backwards stroke attached to 
the foot In Shakardarra it occasionally also protrudes in front of the vertical In 
some cases, viz in the /;<7 of the Lion Capital, the^fm of Bimaran, Kurram, and 
Wardak, the dt a of Kurram and Wardak, the dhi a and (i a of the Lion Capital, the dra 
of the Sw at vase, the vn i of Wardak, the h a and shi a of the Lion Capital, and the si a 
of the Lion Capital, some Ta\ila records, Wardak, Tor Dherai, &c , the r-stroke seems 
to indicate a modification of the consonant, as mentioned in the grammatical sketch In 
such cases its shape sometimes differs from the usual 7 -stroke, being added in an 
angle, while the ordinary ; -stroke has a rounded joint The various shapes of ira in 
the Lion Capital and Zeda have been noted in the edition of those records 

Ante-consonantic ; is marked by means of a dowmwards curve in all old records 
the Swat vase, Shahdaur, Patika plate. Lion Capital, Bimaran, Paja, Takht-i-Bahl, and 
Kaldarra From the Taxila silver scroll onwards, it becomes a loop attached to the 
bottom, the first examples being the i-va of the scroll and the lya of Bedadi In ima 
the old shape, with the curve above or crossing the right bar, which is usually raised, is 
found in the Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar (where the letter is misdrawn), Kurram, and 
Jaulia, while the later loop is attached to the 7-strokc of inn in Mamkiala In Mamane 
Dherl ante-consonantic i is a double curve, resembling the symbol for 20, added in front 
of the other consonant 

A va enters as the second part of a consonantal compound in tva in Paja, Taxila 
scroll, Dharmarajika, Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, Kurram, Wardak, &c, in iva in 
Kurram, and sva in Sui Vihar, hlanikiala, S.c It is everywhere denoted by a narrow 
rounding of the vertical backwards, continued in an upw'ards slope Tva has formerly 
sometimes been rendered as Ima, but the certain tvta in Ara is a regular ta above a nia 
Some few' stops are used in compounds with other letters, especially with j-sounds 
Thus we find Ihsa, with both letters easily recognizable, in the Patika plate and the 
Sirkap vase, and lia in slightly varying shapes in the Patika plate. Mount Banj, 
Takht-i-BahT, Paja, Sui Vihar (where it looks like c/iici), and Ara, perhaps also in 
a mutilated akshara in Shahdaur and on the Peshawar writing-board An ^-sound is the 
first component m several compounds Thus xve have ipa in Mansehra, the Lion 
Capital, the Taxila ladle, and Manikirda always m a shape resembling a la, with a down- 
w'ards bend of the top stroke We further find some j/777-compounds In Shahdaur we 
perhaps have s/ila, in Wardak apparently shlha The most frequent j/zA-compound is shla 
The vertical of sha is broken and continued in a la in the Kanishka casket, Sui Vihar, 
once in Ara, and in Wardak In Zeda and the first shla of the Ara inscription the la- 
limb IS simply attached to the vertical, wherefore the compound has sometimes been 
considered to be a s/ipa 

Finally we find s/a an akshara resembling tha, but with a forwards bend of the top. 



cxxvi VARYING SHAPES OF THE LETTERS 

m the Lion Capital, the Mathura elephant, the Taxila silver scroll, the Kanishka casket, 
perhaps m Zeda, in Manikiala, Kurrarn. the Peshawar insciiption no 21, and Wardak 
In the Swat vase the shape is irregular, as mentioned in the edition of the record In 
Tor Dherai and perhaps in Hidda, an upright rises from the right end of the cross-bar, 
as often m the Niya documents, where it is, in such cases, customary to translite- 
rate stha 

In the//® of the Peshawar inscription no 21 and perhaps in the Uita of Nowshera 
we have compounds consisting of two stops, a late development due to the increasing 
influence of Sanskrit The curious compound which I have tentatively rendered as 
vtha in Khalatse is not clear to me 

In addition to the aksharas some few other signs are occasionally used Some of 
them, such as the svastika in Pathyar, Kanhiara, and the Peshawar inscription of the 
year 168, the diagram or nandipada on the silver scroll and some TaxiIa seals, the Buddha 
footprints in Tirath, the Mathura elephant, the curious illustrations in Shakardarra, &c , 
can only be mentioned in passing More closely connected with the alphabet are 
certain strokes and signs which are sometimes attached 01 added to the letters 

In Mount Banj there is a flourish above the left extremity of the initial via, and m 
Sui Vihar and Ara a dash across the right bar of via, which I take to mark the begin- 
ning of the record Similarly I take the flourish at the end of the Takht-i-Bahl record 
to mark the termination 

Some signs of interpunction seem to occur Thus the short dash after the figures of 
the year and the sloping line w'lth a projection after the day figures m Fatehjang , the 
St Andrew’s cross after the figures in Muchai , the curious r//<r-hke sign after the figures 
in Kala Sang, the hook after the figures in Paja, the blurred sign after the figures in the 
Peshawar inscription of the year 168, and perhaps the traces of a sign visible after the 
date in Hashtnagar 

In the Lion Capital and in Manikiala w'e apparently find signs corresponding to the 
later Kakapada and indicating that something should be inserted Thus there are 
some bars, on the right side of ksha in B i , below the ha of B 2 , before the ka and 
connected with they^i of B 2 , at the left side of ksha and across the head of da in M i 
of the Capital , and one bar on each side of the ha of ctra m 1 1 in Manikiala, which 
I have considered as signs of omission 

Abbreviations are sometimes found in the dates Thus w'e have a curious kia at 
the beginning of the Taxila silver vase, perhaps an abbreviation for kala , sam m 
Maira, Shahdaur, Fatehjang, Panjtar, Peshawar, no 20, Khalatse, &c , sa on tlie Taxila 
scroll and in Loriyan Tangai, and perhaps samva in Kala Sang, all standing for savi- 
vatiare Similarly we find dt for divase in Takht-i-Bahl, Panjtar, Lori) an Tangai, Sui 
Vihar, Zeda, Kurrarn, Peshawar, no 21, Shakardarra, Ara, and Kaniza Dherl Other 
abbreviations are dia and dha for drakhme, sa or sya for stater in the Taxila silver 
plates, and perhaps h for hvt on the Peshawar writing-board 

The numeral symbols occurring in our inscriptions are one to three vertical 
strokes for 1, 2, 3, respectively , a St Andrews’ cross for 4, a sign similar to the letter 
a for 10 , a double curve which Buhler thought might be a cursive combination of tw'o 
10 for 20, and a symbol of varying shape for 100 

Other numbers are expressed by groups, which should be added, or, in the case of 
the hundreds, multiplied from right to left Thus 6 = 114,8=44,9 = 144, 15 = 1 
410, 78 = 4410202020, 384 = 420202020100111 

When two or more verticals follow each other, they are usually of equal length, but 
in Patehjang the last is longer and in Loriyan Tangai shorter than the rest 
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THE SIGN FOR lOo 


The figure 20 presents some variety in the shape, the fundamental form is, however, 
everywhere the same The sign for 100 has different forms 
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A INSCRIPTIONS OF GREEK CHIEFS AND UNCLASSED 
NORTH-WESTERN RECORDS 


Onlv two Kharoshthl records have been found which have been executed by or by 
the order of Greek chiefs We are unable to tell to what extent the Greek rulers made 
use of Kharoshthl They employed it, m addition to Greek, in coin legends, and it is 
possible that they went on using Greek in administration and business We cannot tell 
The only thing we know is that some of them at least made use of Kharoshthl and the 
north-western Indian vernacular for the purpose of recording pious acts and donations 
connected ^\lth Buddhism 

We are in possession of two such epigraphs, which we shall now proceed to discuss 


I PLtTE I 1 SWAT RELIC VASE INSCRIPTION OF THE 
hlERIDARKH THEODOROS 

No L 4 of the Lahore Museum is a Buddhist steatite relic vase, 5 in high and 
5 in m inner diameter, ■which was discovered by Mr C G M Hastings in a Paihan 
village in the Swat Valley, w’here it was employed by the local banya as a monej-bo\ 
Round the upper part of the box runs a Kharoshthl inscription, plate i, no i, 
which has been edited by Professor F W Thomas* from an inked tracing and two 
rubbings supplied by Professor J Ph V ogel 

The letters are well engraved, but the vase has been painted black, and some of the 
lines have become indistinct through the paint 

The characters arc, as stated by Professor 1 homas, archaic, and the general 
ductus of the WTiting is stiff 

f/has the same shape which w'e find in the A^oka inscriptions, w'lth a forw'ard bend 
of the low'er part of the vertical instead of the usual loop Kha is almost identical with 
the Uia of the A^oka inscriptions and has not the backward bend, w'hich w'e already find 
m the Patika plate We may also note the shape of the pre consonantic ? , w’lthout the 
loop of later records The central bar of th is longer than in the Patika plate, but devoid 
of the upward bend which we find in the A^oka edicts Na has a pointed head, and the 
z-matra crosses the head as in the A^oka, Patika, and Tirath inscriptions As in the last- 
mentioned record it perhaps denotes the dental n, but I shall wTite n for consistency’s sake 
Ta and da are very similar, but da is more curvilinear than ia In the third akshara an 
<j-stroke has been added at the bottom Bha has about the same shape as in the Patika 
inscription The head of sa is closed, and the akshara has the same shape as in some 
of the A 4 oka edicts It seems to point to an earlier date than the Tliath inscription 
The u of hu is a line and not a loop, just as in the A^oka inscriptions 


* Festschrift El nst IViitdisch, Lciprig, 1914, pp 362 ff, with plate , cf Vogel, Jotiinal of the 
P anj ah Historical Society, 2, p 151, and Majumdar, List, no 65 
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2 inscriptions of GREEK CHIEFS 

On the whole there can be no doubt that our inicnplion is one of the oldest, perliaps 
the oldest of all Kharoshthi inscription';, with the exception of lho'.c of A<oVa, and it can 
hardly be later than the middle of the first century n c 

With regard to reading and interpretation I agree vilh Professor 'I hom.ts in most 
details I think, houever, that he begins his reading in the \\rong jilice '1 hca is a 
longer interval than usual before the akshara ///f, and it seems certain that this intcrv,!! 
marks the beginning of the record 

'I he first word is cvidcntl> ’J/tclldot i >ta, i c perhaps 7 Ar/u/o> nta ’\ he it has, as already 
mentioned, the old form with a bend of the vertical instead of the loop of later records 
Professor Thomas says that the akshara ma> conceivably be o, but I do not 1 now an> 
instance where the o matra is not a scjiaratc line added to the vertical of n Mr Majumdar 
maintains thatw-e must read a, but he hasevidentlj ov( rlool cd the distinct bend of the leg 
The name Tlttildoia is Greek Professor I homas sajs that 1 Inidotos is no less 
Greek than Thtodoios So far as 1 can see, howetcr, Jhudota is a correct writing 
of the usual G€ 6 Sa>pot, the Greek o having been rendered as //.just as the Indian u is 
wTitten 0 m Greek in words such as *:o^oi'Xo, htjft/a, JJoSSo, Jluddha, ixe 

The next word is, as seen by Professor 1 homas, tvidf ntlj vnidarl! era, i c perhaps 
vieudaiUicm All the letters arc absolutely certain Nor can there bf an> doubt about 
Professor Thomas’s explanation of the word vtei.daikha it is the GrecI title / tpdapxn^, 
which belongs to the Hellenistic and Roman period 

Professor Thomas says ‘ 1 he lexicons of Hesj chins and Pholiiis gloss it (or rather 
the form p€piSap\{at) as (Kpirtat It is known to occur, along with the abstract pip lcp\la, 
in Josephus {Aul lud xii s 5 and \v 7 3), where it is applied to Af>olloniiis and 
Soemus, and in the first of Maccabees, x 65, llu same title is bestov ed b) Ptolcni) 
Philometor upon Alexander Balas pipi% in the sense of “arroruiissi ment ' is aho found 
in various inscriptions belonging to the Scleucid age and sphere set Dittenbt rger, 
Oneniis Gi aectac Jnsciiptipucs Scleclac (Lcipng, 1 903-5), index 'J he comijoiind ptpuftp^rjt 
occurs also in the xarious papjri procured from Egypt \\ e ma) afld that it does not 
seem certain that in Egjpt pipiSdpxuT was part of the normal official tcrminologj 

'From the tenor of the present inscription it is clear that 1 heudoros was officiall) 
a peptSdpxvi, or "District Officer", and that his district included the site of the deposit 
which IS commemorated He was, therefore, most probablj in charge of a part of the 
Kabul territory (the Paropamisadac), or of Arachosia or Gandhara As regards his 
date, nothing precludes the supposition suggested bj the age of the writing, that he 
belonged to the period of Greek rulers preceding the Partliians and e\en the earh 
^akas Thatadificrcnt person from the donor of the casket is indicated by " 'I haidora. 
son of Datia ’’ (of the Kaldarra inscription) is abundantly e\ idcnt from the forms of the 
aksharas which he employs and from the jear (i 13) in which he dates ’ 

These statements are no doubt unobjectionable Wc cannot, however, say whence 
the vase originates It is just possible that it has been originall} found in Swat, which 
may, for anything w'e know', have been dependent on the Greek rulers in Taxiia 

The next word is/ 5 /<T/'///^</i//n'';<r, w'lthacomparativelj large interxal between //nand 
it The / -stroke under da is added in a sharp angle, and Professor Thomas refers us to 
Buhler, who mentions’ two cases in the A6oka inscriptions where/// shows ‘acuiacto the 
nghtofthe foot, which is probablj nothing but an attempt to clearlj’ distinguish da from tta' 
Professor Thomas adopts this suggestion and reads pi atithavida 1 1 seems to me, how ever, 
that this bottom-hne must be compared with the apparent / matra, which occurs in con- 


’ hidtsche Palacographte, para ii, 8 
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INSCRIPTIONS 01 GRREK CHIEFS 
The whole inscription accordingly runs 

Thelkloiena niericlarkhena pralilhavid(r)a imc ^arira ^aUanuinisa bhag(r)avalo 
bahujanastitiye 

Tkansi at ion 

By Theodoros, the mendaikh, were established these relics of the Lord Srikyamuni, 
for the puiposc of security of many people 

II Plaii I 2 TAXILA COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION OF A 

MERIDARICII 

To the west of the Dharmar.ljikrt stOpa in ancient Ta\ila is the village of Slirdipiir. 
which IS surrounded by remains of eight small stOpas, numbered 9-16 by Cunningham ’ 
They have all been opened long ago by the villagirs, and, according to Cunningham, 
no 17, to the west of Shrihpur, yielded ' a copper plate inscription, in three or four pieces, 
which was given to Major Pearse eight years ago, or .iboiit a n 1855 

The first fragment of the plate, containing the beginning, has subsequently dis- 
appeared, while the remaining three pieces have found their way to the Calcutta Museum 
T he first notice of the inscription was given by Rajcndralala Mitra,= who staled that 
the plate was found by Major Pearse himself and that Mr E T homas thought that he 
could read the words dyanachandi a, x'uida and vt/dtala Then follows the note b> 
Cunningham, in w'hose plate the insciiption is icproduccd as originating ‘ from Stupa in 
Jhaoh,’ w'herefore it has become known as the jlnoli copper plate Jhaoh is apparcntl) 
the village called Jaoh in Cunningham’s Report,’ and described as 'situated in a gorge 
betw'ccn two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south cast of B'ldarpur, and 
upwards of four miles to the cast-north cast of Shah-Dhcri ' 

A new' edition and icproduction was published bj Har.aprasld Sastrl * Then 
follow' a note by R D Banerjp and an edition by Professor F W Thomas * It is no 70 
m Majumdar's List 

Rajendralala Mitra describes the plate as a narrow strip of copper in by " m , 
broken into four fragments The three pieces which remain arc •; in , 2’ m , and 2j in 
long, respectively T he inscription has been reproduced in plate I 2 

The characters arc of a fairly early type, but not so old as those of the SwTit vase * 
The 7 i-matra is intermediate between the short stroke of the SwJlt vase and the loop of 
later records , cf iti and i/iu Ka has the same angular shape as on the Swat vase, the 
Patika plate, the Lion Capital, &c KJta agrees with the f^ha of the Swat vase, and still 
more closely with that of the Lion Capital Na has the pointed top which we find on the 
Swat vase, the Muchai and Paja records It only occurs in such cases where also Sanskrit 
nas 11, and there is no instance of a dental 11 Ya has the angular shape which we know 
from the Patika plate and other old inscriptions The head of sa is not closed as in the 
Swat vase, but the top of the leg is continued in a straight line upwards from the point 
of jointure as in the Mansehra inscription of the year 68, the Muclni record of the year 
8r, the Paja epigraph of the year u i, &c On the whole the palaeograplij points to a 
date in the second half of the first century ii c 

The opening word of the inscription has disappeared with the first fragment Cunning, 
ham read samvatsai a, but admitted that the first letter looks more like n than sa In his 
plate It looks like /iz orz«, w'hile Rajcndralala’s plate distinctly gives a The second 

’ ASI, 11, pp 124 fr , cf plate Ll\, no 3 

" JASB, Nxiv, 1855, pp 338 ff, and plate \v, no 3 

“ 1 c,p 146 4 jptvsB, iv, 1908, pp 362 IT with plate 

Ibidem, VI, 1910, p 486 ® JRAS, 1916. pp 279 IT 
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IS a distinct va in the former, i\hile the latter shov s a short \crlical below the left hand 
termination of the horirontal, so that we might think of a dcfcctne The third looks 
like the head of d/ia m Cunningham’s phte, while the other reproduction shows a letter 
w'hich might be read as tia, thougli the usual vertical top-stroke is missing It is also 
conceivable that we have before us sla or a compound of la and another letter, such as 
ia Then there is room enough for two more aksharas 

Nothing can be made out of such a state of affairs The onlj thing that we can sa) 
IS that the first word contained a name in the instrumental singular, agreeing with the 
ensuing w'ord As a mere guess I may mention AlaUadt aia or Alaskadjaia 

The next word was read mih \otcna by Cunningham and vuhaklicna by Haraprasad 
^dstrl, w’hile Professor Thomas recognized that we have here the same title as in the 
Swat vase inscription and read via idaUiata — via idi akhaia There can only be doubt 
about the third akshara I abstract from the apparent K-matra, which is evidentlj due 
to what Haraprasad ^astrl describes as ‘the twistings and indentations on the plate' 
There remains what looks like do or Ic a vertical, from which a horizontal protrudes 
towards the left, being terminated by a vertical rising abo\c and continued below the 
horizontal It seems probable that either the upper or the lower part of this verticil is 
due to a mistake of the engraver and I accept Professor Thomas’s reading nh, as there 
cannot be any doubt that the word is a rendering of the Greek fieptSdp^^i^^ It should 
be noted that the ante-consonantic i is omitted m this word, while the Swat vase reads 
via idai khaia 

The same is the case in the next word, sabhayakain, w'hich certainly represents a 
Skr sabkiai yakaia, together with his wife We have no right to infer tliat the ; was not 
sounded, the less so as its influence can be seen in the cercbralization of the d of via tdakJia 
Then follows thubo, w'here bo comes in the bieak between the fragments, so that the 
vertical has disappeared Moreover, there is a similar downward prolongation of the 
top stroke as m da of via tdak/ia, which fact makes it still more probable that our reading 
of that letter is the right one 

The next w'ord is clearly meant for pi ahsiavito, though it looks more like rt; ; ^lavilo 
The apparent prolongation of the vertical of ti above the horizontal is accidental Tiie 
top of the letter is bent backw^ards, but this bend does not show in the cstampage 

Then comes viaiapilu piiyac, w’here pu comes in the break and has, consequently, 
become damaged 

The last word of the record was read ag/iai ac/iapiiyayc by Cunningham, apr/taca cha 
nayttc by Haraprasad Sastri and ag/iadaks/ionayac by Professor Thomas There can be 
no doubt that the last reading is right, and Professor Thomas’s explanation of the word 
must also be accepted, that it represents a Sanskrit ai gkiadak^hvidyai or is an error for 
the usual ai ogadals/iiiiayat, Skr ai ogyadakshmdyai , cf the apparent ai (P^ha'\daksl'vn 
in the Jamrdgarhl Pedestal inscription and ai ughadalsJnnac in inscriptions found at 
Miran m Chinese Turkestan ^ 

We thus arrive at the follow ing 

Tfat 

men[da]khena sabhayakena thubo pra[ti]stavito matapitu pujaeaghadaksho- 

(i)nayac 

Traxslvtiox 

By , the hleridarkh, together w ith his w ife, the stupa w as established, in honour 
of (his) mother and father, for the presentation of a respectful offenng 

’ Cf Bo>cr, JA, X, xMi, 1911, pp 413^1’ 
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III Plate I 3 BAJAUR SEAL INSCRIPTION OF THEODAMAS 

In the village of Miankilli in Bajaur, south-east of Jalrilribacl, some engraved stones 
have been found, which were acquired by the Assistant Commissioner of Mardan, Captain, 
later Major, Sir Harold Deane and transmitted to M limilc Senart, who published them 
with a plate m 1889 ' 

One of them, M Senart’s no i, contains a short Kharoshtln legend, reproduced m 
plate I 3 

The stone itself seems to have disappeared According to the reproduction, which 
IS stated to be in double size, it is ® m high and I in broad, and is slightly damaged on 
the right side and at the bottom It shows a standing figure, facing towards the right 
The right arm is bent, with the hand inclined towards the face, while the left hand holds 
a branch or a corn-stalk, or perhaps a sceptre A line following the back is, according 
to M Senart, probably meant to indicate the dress 

Behind the figure and along the left rim runs the legend, beginning behind the head 
and ending behind the middle of the leg Five aksharas are visible, but M Senart 
states that he thinks he can see traces of a sa in the damaged portion at the bottom 

The characters are well cut and clcarlj legible, but do not allow any certain inferences 
about the age of the seal The 7/-matra has the shape of a triangle, a form which is 
found in isolated cases in the Zeda and Ara inscriptions 1 he <r-strokc m the second 
akshara the is irregularly placed at the right end of the honrontal I\fa has a curious 
indenture on both sides, which has its nearest parallel in the Ta\ila gold plate The sa 
show's a slight prolongation of the leg above the juncture and reminds us of the shape of 
this letter in Fatehjang, Muchai, Paja, and, especially, Margu? 

If any inference can be draw'n from the characters, we may assign the seal to the 
first half of the first century of the Christian era, but such a dating can only be ap- 
proximative 

The reading is not subject to doubt It gives su Thcndavia or, if I\I Senart is right 
in seeing a sa after ma, su Thcudaviasa 

I have discussed the meaning of sii in the Introduction, where I have suggested that 
It may represent an attempt at rendering the Saka w'ord s/iau, king At all events, it 
seems necessary, as M Senart says, to compare it with the syllabic ov occurring in 
the com legends of Hermaeus and Kujula Kadphiscs, and it isn probable that 

Theudama was a contemporary of those rulers 

His name show's that he was a Greek, for Theudama evidently represents Greek 
eewSdfta^ or e€6Sr,fi0?, with the same « for Greek 0 as on the Swat vase We 
do not know who this chief was, but it may be surmised that he lived in the Kabul 
country at the time when the Greek dominion was overthrow'n by the Parthians and, 
subsequently, by the Kushanas 

Translation 

su Theudama[sa] of King Theodamas 


* JA, vui, xui, 1889, pp 364 ff 
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IV Plate I 4 PARIS CORNELIAN INSCRIPTION 

In the cabinet of medals in Pans is found a cornelian, of unknown origin, with a 
KharoshthI legend It was brought to the notice of-M Senart by M Babelon and 
edited together with the Bajaur seal ^ I reproduce it in plate I 4 from a cast, which 
has kindly been provided by the Pans authorities at the request of the Foreign Office 
It IS published in this place, because it seems to be broadly contemporaneous with the 
Bajaur seal of the Greek Theudama 

The stone is oblong and rounded, f in high and | in broad It shows a standing 
person, facing towards the right The right hand is stretched out in front of the figure, 
the left carries a knotted stick or sceptre The head-dress is provided with two long 
bands streaming backwards The dress is fastened round the waist by means of a girdle 
M Senart is of opinion that it is impossible to separate the stone by a long interval 
from the period of the Parthian rulers Gondophernes and Abdagases With regard to 
the figure, he thinks that it must be some divine being The corresponding figure on the 
coins of Gondophernes and Abdagases was described as representing Zeus by Professor 
Gardner,^ while M Senart follows Wilson in leaving the question open 

In front of the standing figuie, from the feet and upwards, runs a legend consisting 
of five KharoshthI letters, ^ to ^ in high They have been read by M Senart as 
Punaviatasa 

The characters seem to be slightly older than those of the Bajaur seal The of pu 
consists of a short stroke projecting from the bottom of the vertical and provided with 
an upward bend The sa has a rounded head and the lower vertical projects slightly to- 
wards the head The nearest parallel seems to be the sa of the Paja inscription of the 
year iii, and this agrees with M Senart’s approximate dating 

The reading of the two first aksharas is absolutely certain, viz ptma The third is 
a rather square ma, and below is a short horizontal stroke, which is well known from the 
coins of the Greek rulers, and which Professor Buhler was no doubt right in explaining ® 
as a rudimentary indication of the vertical standing originally on the right The fourth 
akshara is an angular ia In M Senart’s plate it seems to be provided with a short 
horizontal running backwards at the bottom The cast from which the new plate is 
prepared shows that the original has no such stroke The whole is, accordingly, 
Punamatasa, representing a Sanskrit Punyamatasya 

We have no means for settling the question about the identity of Punamata It is 
even possible that the word is not a name but a title We can do no more than to give 
the reading and translation of the legend 

Text Translation 

Punamatasa of Punyamata 


1 JA, VIII, xiii, 1889, pp 36411 

“ Coins of the Greek and Scythtc kings of Bactria and India, pp 103 and 107 
^ Indische Palaeographie, para 9 A, no 13 



8 UNCLASSED NORTH-WESTERN RECORDS 

In connexion with the epigraphs which seem to have some connexion with Greek 
rule in India I shall deal with two inscriptions from the north-west, which cannot be 
assigned to any definite period In the first place there is a short inscription from 
Tirath, of a comparatively early date In the second we know of the existence of a rock- 
inscription from Saddo in Swat, which it has proved impossible to copy, owing to the 
inaccessibility of the country 


V Plate I 5 TiRATH ROCK INSCRIPTION 

The village of Tirath is situated on the border of the Swat Kohistan Near the 
village IS a rock or boulder, showing two large padukas and below them a KharoshthI 
inscription of eleven letters 

We are able to identify these footprints with absolute certainty. 

In his account of Udyana Fa-hien* mentions a spot where the Buddha coming to 
Udyana 'left a print of his foot, which is long or short according to the ideas of the 
beholder’ HUan-tsang- also speaks of the large flat stone with the Buddha’s foot- 
prints, the size of which varied with the religious merit of the measurer He locates 
It on the north bank of the Swat river thirty It to the south-west of the spring of the 
Naga Apalala, the reputed source of the river, about 250 li to the north-east of Mfing- 
chieh-h, 1 e Manglaur 

Sir Harold Deane recognized ’ that the locality must be looked for in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present head of the Sw'St river near Kalam At Tirath he discovered 
the footprints and the inscription Tw'o estampages of the latter w’ere prepared and 
forwarded on Sir Harold’s behalf to the late Professor Bvlhler by Sir Aurel Stem * 

Professor Blihler, who was under the impression that there are two inscriptions, 
published a facsimile of one of the estampages, reproduced in plate I 5, with his 
reading of the inscription m 1898 ® 

The characters are of ancient type Ka has the short straight top-stroke of the 
A^oka and Saka inscriptions and points to the same time as the Shahdaur epigraph 
Nt has a more pointed head than in the A^oka and Patika records, and stands betiieen 
the forms occurring in the Swat vase and the Taxila silver-scroll The ?-stroke crosses 
the curve of the head, as in the Sw'at vase, the Path) ar and Patika inscriptions Dha 
stands betweeli the A^oka and Patika forms, being less curvilinear than the former and 
less sloping than the latter Similar forms are found m the Taxila gold plate, the 
Taxila vase, and the Fatehjang stone Pa has almost the same shape as m the 
Patika plate Ba has a less pronounced bend of the top than in the Patika plate and 
reminds us of some of the ASoka forms and those of the Sw'at and Taxila vases Mu 
stands m the upper line, and the right top-stroke is short as on the Lion Capital The 
nearest parallel is, however, the vm of the late Jaulia inscription no 10 The most 

See James Legge, A 1 ecord of Buddhistic kingdoms, being an account by the Chinese monk 
F hten of his U avels in India and Ceylon {k D in seat ch of the Buddhist books of discipline 

ranslated and annotated, with a Corean recension of the Chinese text Oxford, 1886, p 29 

See Samuel Beal, Si-yn-kt Buddhist recoids of the Western Woild, translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a d 629) London, 1884, vol i, p 122 

I P 656 < Cf his Set India, p 8 

An^eiger der Kaisei lichen Akademte der Wissenschaften Histonsch philosophische Classe, 
XXXV, Wien, 1898, pp 12 if , Majumdar’s List, no 91 



TlRATH, swat rock, AND SADDO INSCRIPTIONS 9 

characteristic lettei is sa, which has its nearest parallels in the PathySr and Swat vase 
inscriptions, the lower vei tical being prolonged upwards in a straight line and almost 
touching the top 

On the whole there cannot be any doubt that the record is old, and especially the 
shape of sa seems to show that it is older than the Patika plate We may tentatively 
assign it to about the middle of the first cenlurj' b c 

Reading and interpretation do not present much difficulty It is possible that the 
akshara which is used for the cerebral 71 in the Adoka inscriptions here and on the Swat 
vase stands for the dental « As stated in the chapter about grammar I shall, however, 
transliterate the letter as «, leaving the question about the actual pronunciation open 
In one of Blihler’s reproductions there is a short vertical hanging down from the 
head of the first akshara It is evidently an o-matra, of the same kind as in the A^oka 
inscriptions,* and Blihler was no doubt right in reading In the Taxila meridarkh 
plate and in the Lahore inscription no 25 the 0 of is differently placed, and projects 
from the vertical The form bodhasa is in accordance with a tendency which is well 
known in Indian Prakrits, where 0 is sometimes used instead of 71, before consonantal 
compounds " 

Tr\T 

Bodliasa ^akamunisa padani 
T KANSLATION 

Foot-prints of the Buddha ^akyamuni 


VI SWAT ROCK INSCRIPTION 

Sir Aurel Stem’ writes about another Kharoshthl inscription from Swat ‘Among 
the paper cstampages which had been brought to Colonel Deane by his native agents, 
and which he handed over to me early in 189S, there wms one which showed a rock 
surface curiously cut up by natural cross lines, recalling the threads of some w'oven 
fabric There were traces of some Kharoshthl characters also Some place in the 
Upper Swat Valley was vaguely indicated as the provenance The publication of the 
estampage was prevented by the death of Professor Bdhler, for whom it w'as reserved, 
and subsequently by the doubts which (justly enough) arose about the genuineness of 
the many “inscriptions in unknowm characters” supplied to Colonel Deane by the less 
scrupulous of his agents ’ 

Sir Aurel thinks that the impression has been taken on the rock where the Buddha 
W'as stated to have dried his clothes, referring us to I IsUan-tsang (1 c ), who says that the 
lines of the robe were still distinct like carving 

No further information has been forthcoming about this inscription 

VII PLATr I 6 SADDO ROCK INSCRIPTION 

The village of Saddo is situated on the left or eastern bank of the Panjkora river, 
to the w'est of the Katgala pass, on the road leading from Swat to Chitral On a rock 
IS found a Kharoshthl inscription,* engraved in large letters 

* Cf no 27 ill in plate l of Buhlcr’s Palaeog7 aphy 

” Cf Pi-'chcl, Giainmatik di 7 P/ dK/tt-Spt achc/tyYtM-x 125 

' So ittdm, p 8“* 

* Mnjumdar’s List, no 57 


C 
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UKCLASSED NORTH-WESTERN RECORDS 

The onh inform -jlion %\e posses^; nbout jjiis record is n notice b) Cnnningha-n’ 
who publishes n copy, reproduced in phte 1 6, mace b\ his scnnnis iincc’- g^ect 
difficulties, and not witliout danger' ‘It is tlicrefore much less d.sdrct lean it w'oivd 
have been if taken under more fa\ ourable circumstances ' 

Cunningham goes on to remark ‘ Enough has been copica to show that the reco-d 
IS not later than tlie first century of die Chnscan era and gi\es .a reading of the 
record, so far as it has been copied, stating that tlie Liters ‘ are too scaitcred to a-eld 
an} intelligible sentence 

The plate shows remnants of four lines, but no sen'e can be made o it 
Cunningham read the first line as ' C/'-fta Ui suppbing rts- aficr His 
reading cannot, howeter, be maintained The plate seems to gitc " it'f ■ ‘7 * u, lut 
It IS possible tliat tlie apparent ' V is misdrawn for a', so that we shoffid read 
at.ip'hf? J 7 ,ii cf die doubtful d/u .7 ■’ 7 in the Eatehjang inscnpiioa 
L a was read as 7./ 'd'-Zr-’ 7 si’ ^ 7 but looks like nh , [* < */ 'j 

, 5 was read as j.7/,7 7 fin r},ui', and 

„ 4 aSJ g<7/*// 7SU » J7 

I refrain from attempting to improte on this reading, tlioigu I carnot accep* i* in 
all details 


’ \SI V, pn 62 f ana phiC \M no. 5 




MAIRA WELL INSCRIPTION PLATE II 

FROM ESTAMP-^GES 


Eas* S dc 



B FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 



C CUNNINGHAM 

Xf9T 



B INSCRIPTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 

SARA ERA 


, The bulk of KharoshthI inscriptions belongs to the period of Indo-Scythian 
conquest, and the Indo-Scythians were, as we have seen in the introduction, the first 
to mark their founding of an Indian empire by introducing eras of their own 

There are, as stated above, two such eras, and the older one goes back to those 
Sakas who invaded the Sindh country in the first century b c and also established 
themselves m the western Panjab They were here succeeded by the Parthians, but 
the Saka era remained in use and was later on taken over by the Kushanas, who 
restored the Scythian empire In the northern districts it was even continued after the 
rise of a new and still more powerful Kushana dynasty in the second century a h 

In the following we shall discuss the records dated in the old Saka era, and some 
undated inscriptions found in the same neighbourhood or otherwise connected with 
them 


VIII Plate II MAIRA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 58 

Maira is a small village in the Salt Range, Jhelum District, ten miles to the west 
of the Kallar Kahar Lake, in 32° 43' N and 72° 40' E In an old well at Maira 
Colonel Robinson discovered a KharoshthI inscription, and both he and Colonel Bristow 
sent copies to Cunningham, who published them together with two more copies, prepared 
by himself and a native servant from paper impressions ' 

The inscription was engraved on three slabs of kankar stone, on the east, north, 
and west sides of the well The two slabs on the east and north sides have since been 
removed to the Lahore Museum, where they are now as no I 109 The north slab 
has been broken into two pieces, one i ft 8 in long and 8 m high, the other only 
5 m long The east slab measures 2 ft 2 in by 7 in The third slab seems to have 
disappeared, and the part of the inscription which it contained is only known from 
Cunningham’s rough plate The remaining portion is reproduced in plate 1 1 from estam- 
pages and from a photograph 

The height of individual letters varies between in and 2| in The state of 
preservation is not good, and it has not been possible for me to give a satisfactory 
reading and interpretation I am indebted to Professor Thomas for some valuable 
suggestions 

Nor have I been able to form a clear idea about the age of the inscription Some 
of the characters are, however, so similar to those of the Patika plate of the year 78 
that It seems impossible to refer the record to the Kushana period The mutilated c/ia 
has the distinct lower curve which we know from the oldest KharoshthI records , da, d/ia, 
iia, ba, and la remind us of the Patika plate, and there seem to be traces of the upward 
continuation of the leg of sa which is characteristic of old inscriptions 


^ ASI, V, 1875, pp 93 f , with plate XXVIII , cf Majumdar, List no 35 




MAIRA AND SHAHDAUR INSCRIPTIONS 

The initial of the east slab might, finally, be the termination of the Sramana’s name 
I do not venture to do anything more than suggest a reading of A and B, without 
attempting to give a connected translation 

A 

L I sam[]c]ramisa [chatupurarodhiba]la[sa^] 

„ 2 atibalana yapadana 

B 

L I [^a[ta] [sam 20 2o 1044] 

„ 2 [ 4 pa] 10 I I 

„ 3 mi 4 ramanami[di]va 


IX Plati III I SHAHDAUR INSCRIPTION OF DAMIJADA 

Two KharoshthI inscriptions found m the Agror valley point to the conclusion that 
the Hazara country belonged to the old Saka empire 

The name Agror IS derived from Atyugiapui is mentioned by Kalhana, 

Rajataranginl viii, 3402, and in his translation of that work Sir Aurel Stein has shown 
that a Prakrit form of this name, Atlyugw a may be at the bottom oi'I 6 dyovpos, mentioned 
by Ptolemy vii 1, 45 as one of the towns of "Apcra or OSapa-a., 1 e Ura^a, Urasa, which 
IS already mentioned in the ganas to Panini 

In the Oghi Kanungo circle in the Agror valley, two miles east of Shamdhara and 
about four miles due east of Oglu, is the hamlet of Shahdaur, shown as Shodaur on the 
half-inch to the mile sheet 43 F , N W , of the Indian Atlas, in 34° 30' N and 73° 
4'E 

One mile south-east of the hamlet there is a narrow glen, descending from the 
Tanglai hill and containing some terraced fields In one of these is found a rock or 
boulder of irregular shape, overlooking a small spring m a contiguous gorge The 
boulder, which measures 13 ft by 16 ft, marks the southern edge of a small field and is 
of grey friable sandstone with a rough surface 

It bears two KharoshthI inscriptions, one in two lines on the perpendicular side 
facing to the north, and another with remnants of five lines, on the top According to 
Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin, who examined the site in 1924, the latter must have 
extended further to the south, where the surface is stated to be greatly disfigured from 
age and other causes The estampages, however, do not lend support to this supposi- 
tion 

In the hot weather of 1924 a villager of Shamdhara gave information about the in- 
scriptions to Mr T B Copeland, ICS, Deputy Commissioner of the Hazara District, 
who informed the Director General of Aichaeology of the matter in October and for- 
warded some photographs and rough tracings A fuller report was submitted in Novem- 
ber by Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin, who had found by excavation that there is no 
continuation below the surface to the inscription on the perpendicular side Nor did 
an examination of the neighbourhood bring to light any further evidence or coins, but 
only some glazed fragments of coarse pottery Local inquiries about coins were also in 
vain Every patch of level space in all directions has been brought under cultivation 
and no ancient walls are said to be in evidence anjrwhere ' Burjs ’, however, are said to 
have existed before Government occupied the valley 




SHAHDAUR INSCRIPTION OF DAMIJADA 15 

rectilinear, while it is rounded in the ensuing la, and if the stroke about the head 
and the projecting horizontal are due to the roughness of the stone, we might think of 
reading va The fifth akshara might be the bottom of ka, but also ^ sa It is placed 
lowei down than the surrounding letters, and it is possible that we have to do with the 
compound isa The sivth letter has disappeared If we assume that it was 7 e, we might 
think of restoring the whole as sakasavatiai e, in the Saka year, in which case our inscrip- 
tion would prove that the era used in the oldest KhaioshthI inscriptions is a Saka 
institution If the fourth akshara is a I, sakasa/a might be a compound of saka and 
middle Persian sal, year The whole passage is, however, so defaced that I shall abstain 
from furthei attempts 

Then follow some aksharas which look very clear m the estampage, but which I can 
not make out The first looks like a The photographs before me make me, however, 
inclined to think that the head is damaged If there was another curve on the other 
side of the vertical, it would be possible to read s/ta The second letter does not look 
like an3'thing I have seen elsewhere One might think of reading kri, but the upper 
horizontal is much too long and the right-hand hook much too small The long horizontal 
reminds me of l/ia, and the short bai to the right of ia The only thing I can suggest is 
to read s/iti The third akshara looks like the ka, no 37 n of plate i, of Buhler’s 
Palaeograph}', might, however, also be a mutilated am With the utmost reserve I 
tlierefore read sltasldi/iac, taking -haa to represent the suffix iha of chatui tha, panchatha, 
&c , -f In that case the ensuing three signs, the last of which is mutilated, would be 
the figure twenty thrice repeated 

I feel so little confident about the reading, however, that I do not venture to assert 
that our inscription is one of the j^ear 60, 1 e 25-24 b c The only thing w'hich seems to 
be comparatively certain is that the passage following after Daimjadasa has contained 
a date 

Then foIlow^s sabliadusa savalavadhapiti asa, an akshara which seems to be 7 dha, and 
an unmistakable cha The genitive sabhadnsa must apparently be connected with the 
preceding Damijadasa and indicate some person associated with him Bhadti may stand 
for Bhamdii, in which case ive might think of the word Bhandu, which occurs in the 
Gana to Panini iv 11 77 after Snvdstu and Vainu and may be the name of a country in 
the neighbourhood Sabhadnsa w'ould then mean ‘ together wnth the ruler of Bhandu ’ 
Savalavadhapiti a might represent Skr sa- (or sval) Balavai dha (or Vyalavai dhd) -pitrci, 
or Svabalavai dhapiti a We may compare names such as Nandivai dha and Mitra- 
vai dha, and, with regard to the compound, sadha Hanadhiti a, together with his daughter 
Hana, on the Mathura Lion Capital 

If the reading of the akshara following after the ensuing sa as rdha is correct, sai dha 
can hardly be anything else than Skr sardham, which is sometimes used at the end of 
compounds 

L 2 opens with vnti avadha, followed by an akshara which seems to be na I take 
Mill avadhana to be a name , cf Valavadha in 1 i and Sanskrit doublets such as 
Mill aval dha, Mill aval dhana , Nandivai dha, Nandivai dhana 

Then follows an akshara which seems to be pa or pu, and further apparently trald(i\ta 
I tentatively rczd p\ii\ii ah\i]ta\e\ 

The remaining portion of the line seems to be written in somewhat smaller letters 
If w'e assume that the ta was followed bj? an c of about the same size, the next akshara 
would be represented by a horizontal crossed by an z-stroke, and remnants of a vertical, 

I e It was perhaps vi Then comes a curved line, ■which reminds me of the pi a of the 
Taxila silver scroll , further ina, ia and something which may be a damaged bin a The 
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apparent bottom-stroke is m some of my photographs separated from the vertical and of 
the same kind as the traces seen below the preceding ta The following aksharas may 
be ta and ra, and with great reserve I read mpi aviatabhi afa) a, thinking that this may 
have been followed by some such word as piiyaeor pnyayajnto, cf matapitai am pjiyayamto 
in the Patika plate 

This account of an important inscription I feel to be very unsatisfactory This much 
seems to follow that the Saka empire at a comparatively early date extended as far as 
the Agror valley 

Text 

L I ra[ja]n[o] Damijadasa sakasa [shashtihae 20 20 20] sabhadusa savalava- 

dhapitra sardha cha 

„ 2 Mitravadhanap[u]tra[hita][e'^] [vipra]mata[bhratara] 

Translation 

Of the rajan Damijada (in the Saka sixty -60)- together with Bhadu, and together 
with (his) father Valavardha, for the welfare of his son Mitravardhana, Brahmans, 
his mother, brother 


X Plate III 2 SHAHDAUR INSCRIPTION OF ^IVARAKSHITA 

The second Shahdaur inscription, on the upper surface of the boulder, is much 
damaged and perhaps incomplete There are altogether five lines, and I can see no 
traces of there having been more lines, as surmised by Mian Wasiuddin 

L I The beginning is quite illegible, and four or five syllables have disappeared 
What can be read is ayasa sam, followed by traces of four or five signs Sa 7 n is prob- 
ably the usual abbreviation of sat?ivatsare, and the ensuing signs must in that case have 
been numerical figures It would be possible to read them as 1100 / /, i e 102, but also as 
20 20 eg as 80 and something or 90 If I am right in my explanation of sa 7 n the 
preceding ayasa must be the name or part of the name of a ruler, and it is tempting to think 
of Aya, Azes, in which case the defaced aksharas at the beginning of the line might be 
restored as 7 iiaha 7 ayasa or 7 }iaha 7 ajasa A p 7 ' 707 1 there is no objection to assuming that 
our inscripuon belongs to the time of Azes, and some year between 80 and 102 would not 
be unlikely, if my explanation of the double dating of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, as 
referring to tlie 103rd year of the Saka era and the 26th after the accession of Azes, is 
accepted Nor vould there be any serious difficulty in assuming that our record is about 
forty years later than the Damijada inscription The date of the latter is, moreover, quite 
uncertain In view of the general uncertainty as regards the reading of the first line I 
cannot, however, do more than state that I think it probable that our inscription belongs 
to the reign of Azes, and 1 publish it in this place, in connexion with the other Shahdaur 
inscription, without attempting to arrange it chronologically 

L 2 The first ivord is Stvai aLs/ntasa, where the ta in the estampage looks like iva 
There cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt that the apparent &-curve is simply 
a groove m the stone 

\\ e do not know who this ^ivarakshita ivas During his excavations at Sirkap 
ir John Marshall found a copper seal with the figure of ^iva m the centre and the legend 
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^ivai aishtiasa both in Kharoshtln and Brahml letters ^ The Kharoshthi aksharas are of 
the same type as m our inscription, but it is impossible to say anything about the possible 
identity of the ^ivarakshita of the two records 

The ensuing akshara is not intelligible to me, and some of the strokes visible in the 
estampage are evidently due to the roughness of the stone The vei tical is evidently part 
of the akshara, and the same seems to be the case with the curve to the right of the top 
The most likely reading is therefore sha or shic The two ensuing aksharas are ta and 
sa, and shuiasa might represent Skr b uiasya The reading is, however, quite uncertain 

L 3 The first word seems to be adliasa, which may represent Skr adhyasya, from 
adhya, rich, wealthy 

The next three aksharas are uncertain The first may be dha, with its head pro- 
truding above the line, or va , the second seems rather to be na than a, and the third 
reminds me of later forms of tha, with traces of an e- or 7-matra Then follows tasa, and 
as a mere guess, I read dhanalhitasa, or vanathtasa Then comes an akshara which 
seems to be cha, of a later type than in the Damijada inscription and more like the cha 
of the Taxila silver scroll 

The ensuing letter seems to be 7, but might be a mutilated In The rest of the line 
IS quite defaced 

L 4 opens with a comparatively clear daiahi, evidently followed by lahapa and an 
akshara ivliich may be na, but is made unrecognizable through several irregular strokes 
which are clearly due to the roughness of the surface Then come fairly clear traces of 
a sa, an akshara which may be a blurred ha, but also a ha, and finally a sa, with traces 
of an c-stroke and perhaps also a 7 -stroke I therefore read daiahi kahapanasahasi 
for ten thousand karshapanas, and infer that the inscription records a donation by the 
nch and wealthy ^ivarakshita The character and purpose of the donation must have 
been mentioned in the missing portion of 1 3 or of 1 4 

L 5 The first akshara IS probably « and the second ( 5 /w y?i5/577maybethe aorist 
of the base bhu, Skr abhiit, ArdhamagadhI abhu, or else bJm may, as pointed out to me 
byf Professor Thomas, belong to the ensuing jj'o, bhnyo corresponding to Skr bhfiyah 

Then comes yo Gotama, and three blurred letters and traces of at least one more 
The first one may be sta, though the cross-stroke seems to run out m a long curve If 
all the cross lines are accidental, we should have a va The second looks like a sloping 
lo or la and the third like « or 0 We might think of Skr slhalaja or sthalaka, the latter 
being a designation of some bones on the back But I am unable to find any satisfactory 
explanation 

Reading and explanation are, accordingly, only tentative 

Text 

L I Ayasa sam 

2 6ivarakshi[ta]sa [shu ^]tasa 

3 adhasa [dlianathijtasa cha i 

4 da 4 ahi kahapa[na]sa[ha]s[re] 

5 abhu yo Gotama[stalao ?] 

Translation 

(During the reign) of Azes, anno , (a donation) of ^ivarakskita, the renowned (?) 
rich and wealthy one, took place with ten thousand karshapanas which of 
Gotama 


* ASIAR, 1914-15, p 35, and below, p loa, no ii 
o 
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XI. Plate IV 2 MANSEHRA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 68 

No 5558 of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is a slab, broken into two pieces, 4 ft 
high and 4 ft 5 in broad It was brought from Mansehra by Mr Caddy and entered 
in the Museum’s journal on February i, 1898 

It contains a fragmentary Kharoshthi inscription,’ which has not been published 
before The state of preservation is not good The whole right-hand portion is missing, 
and the upper left-hand corner has broken off There arc eight drilled holes on the 
inscribed surface, and several letters are defaced The si/e of individual letters is, on an 
average, 3 in 

The characters are of the Saka variety Attention may be drawn to cha in 1 2. 
which has the same shape as in the Shahdaur and Patika inscriptions , to the distinct r///« 
in 1 10, to the straight angle of the head and the forw-ard slope of the leg of ta, to the 
broad angular shape of ya , to the slight upw'ard slope of the head of la , to the square 
shape o{ la, to the angular head and the straight upward prolongation of the leg of sa, 
and to the compound Ipa in 1 8 The palaeography of the inscription seems on the 
whole to assign it to about the same time as the Taxila coppcr-plate of the year 78 
The beginning of the lines is missing, and this circumstance considerably adds to 
the difficulty of reading and interpreting the record 

L I The three first aksharas arc certainly adhasha, and the fourth and fifth seem to 
be tin and a, respectively Adhashalhta can hardly be anything else than some form 
or derivation of the numeral 68, cf ArdhamagadhT ad/iasal/n, where we find the same 
double treatment of old sht The form ad/ia for as/ita is already found in the A^oka 
inscriptions ^ in the w'ord adJiakosiLya, at intervals of eight kos, but does not seem'to have 
been used unless ashta occurs m the beginning of a compound 

A numeral at the beginning of an inscription can hardly mean anything else than 
a date, and the inscription accordingly seems to belong to the year 68 If v c refer this 
to the old Saka era, the corresponding year will, according to Dr van Wijk’s calcula- 
tions, be 1 7-16 B c , and there does not seem to beany serious objection to such a dating 
The missing portion at the beginning of 1 i may have contained the name of a ruler 
and some w'ord for ‘year’, but it is impossible to make an) reliable estimate of its length 
What follows after adhashathi cannot be made out 

L 2 The three first aksharas are esao and the fourth seems to be ja The fifth 
has almost disappeared in the hole excavated at this place There seem to be traces of 
a lower vertical and of a head, and the reading sa is possible, but far from being certain 
Even if the reading esaojasa were certain, the interpretation would be extremely 
doubtful In the Jamalgarhl inscription of the year 359 we find aspaiu {ox alvayuj 
But we are not justified in assuming thatjj' might disappear in this word in an old record 
like the Mansehra one Moreover la for Skr iva would make difficulties, and 0 for u 
would be as difficult to explain as e for a If we read daojasa it w’ould be simpler to 
think of Skr atla and ojas, and explain ‘ through the strength of ^iva ’, or sa should be 
separated from ela oja and taken together with the following If the indistinct strokes 
following after the damaged letter represent a vm of the same shape as in the Fatehjang 
inscription, such must be the case The next akshara is also damaged, but the low'er 
part ooks like the bottom of rMa Then follows a distinct \{ xxo xots.^ samtichha- 
c a, we must probably restore samnchhicha, corresponding to Skr samnchchJntiya, having 


’ No 40 in Majiimdar’s List 


* Cf Wuhvszh, Tuscrtjftions of Asoka,'[i 135 
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cut off, having exterminated Esa oja savnichlncha might accordingly mean ‘ having 
exterminated the strength of ^iva, or, the royal strength ’ 

After cha there are traces of one or two letters ending m u, and room for still another 
akshara 

L 3 begins with a distinct li The second akshara is quite uncertain What is 
seen at the same level as the surrounding letters is a distinct a But then the akshara 
seems to be continued m a narrow curve and then down to the bottom of the line below, 
so that the whole makes the impression of a huge dh Such an akshara, extending over 
two lines, would be unprecedented, and, moreover, dh has not elsewhere such a round 
head I therefore read ha, and connect this with the ensuing letter which is certainly 
sa Lm is either the end of a name or the whole name, and it would be tempting to 
think of the kshatrapa Liala of the Patika copper-plate But it is impossible to arrive 
at certainty 

Then comes a fairly distinct su, further what looks like a shortened sru, standing 
above a small hole, which may have existed when the inscription was executed After 
h ti. stands a curve, which may be the upper part of sha, though it is much narrower than 
in the unmistakable sha of 1 i The next akshara looks like the ha of the late J amalgarhi 
inscription of the year 359 Then follows a fairly distinct e, and I tentatively read the 
whole as Itasa suiricshahae, at lia’s order of obedience 

The two last aksharas of the line seem to be dada, but both are provided with a 
short line protruding backwards from about the middle, so that they look like dede In 
the last one, however, this stroke is straighter and longer and has perhaps ci ossed the 
letter With great hesitation I therefore read dedi It should be remembered that 
forms such as deh, dci are old both in Pah and m other Prakrits 

L 4 opens with a break, which is continued into the first remaining akshara, so that 
the shape has become distorted We must, however, evidently read a The next letter 
IS tha, and then follows a long vertical which runs up into the akshara standing above 
There are, however, faint traces of a curve m line with the head of the preceding tha, and 
if we can assume that the upper part of the long vertical is due to a later damage to the 
stone, we may think of reading athana, which might correspond to Skr ashtanarn It 
IS quite conceivable that ashta only became adha in compounds such as adhashatht, 
and also in the A^oka edicts and elswhere in Kharoshthi inscriptions atha is the 
common form 

Then follows a fairly distinct ha, something which may be ya and some blurred 
lines, which may perhaps be iiana With great hesitation I read athana hayanana, Skr 
ashtanarn hdyandnam, of eight years The remaining portion of the line is much 
defaced The first akshara is illegible, the second looks like e, and the third is 
certainly sa 

L 5 The first akshara is perhaps dha of the same shape as m the Patika plate 
Then follows via^ with the right extremity rising higher than the left and crossed by an 
upward curve The nearest approach is the rma of the J auha inscription i The next 
letter is evidently ra, and then follows an akshara which looks like tha, or rather va, and 
further an almost certain e One might think of Dhaj viai avae as the name of a female 
person, but there cannot be the question of more than a mere guess Then comes a 
distinct su, followed by two aksharas, which I cannot read, and two more, which seem to 
h^yae 

L 6 begins with ya veha at ame, where ya is the relative pronoun, veha probably 
Skr vd iha or va tha Ardiita in Pah also means ‘ a monastery ’, &c , and some such 
meaning is perhaps intended Then follows perhaps na and mi or mtm, whereafter there 

D 2 
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IS a big Role, followed by traces which may belong to a na What follows may be 
vai ena 

L 7 opens with siaiiya me and seems to end in yave The intervening letters are 
illegible, though the second after me seems to be ha, perhaps the end of 7ha Stah is the 
optative of the base as, to be, cf siyah in the Tavilagold plate and the Niya documents ’ 

L 8 The first two aksharas are ipasu, which can be restored as viipasu, Skr 
visvdsu Then follow’ two letters which I cannot make out and then su With every 
reserve I read iviasu The second, third, and fourth aksharas after sit seem to be 
yaiaya, the remaining letters cannot be read We can only say that the second ya was 
apparently follow ed by su 

L 9 The first akshara is doubtful It may be Li or vc Then comes a damaged 
spot, followed hy pa or, perhaps, pi a, tha and vt, one illegible letter, an apparent sa, 
another illegible letter, siati, and, finally, 

L lo The beginning is quite hopeless, about four aksharas being absolutely 
defaced Then com^ pi achht, which may be some form of piachchhid or oipiachh, 
further an akshara which I cannot identify, a hole, three letters which look like vchaa, 
and, finally, some strokes w'hich I cannot make out. 

It w’lll be seen that reading and interpretation are throughout uncertain, and I am 
unable to make out any connected sense There seems to be some mention of donations 
in connexion with an arama, but the only certain information which we can gather is that 
the record is dated in the year 68, evidently of the old Saka era, and in this fact we can 
see an indication that the Mansehra countr}' was included m the Saka empire 

Text 

L I adhashatliia 

2 e4a o[]a samuchhicha] u 

3 liasa su[5rushana]e ded[i] 

4 atha[na hayanana] sa 

5 [dha]rmaravae su [)ae] 

6 ya veha [arame] na \ arena 

7 siati ya me ha ya [\ e] 

8 [vi*']^pasu [ima]su b’^raj asu] 

9 pratha\ i [sa] siati ya 

lo prachhi vehaa 

TRA^SLATIO^ 

L I m sixty-eight 

2 having destro) ed the ro) al strength (?) 

3 at the order of obedience of ha gi\es 

4 of eight years 

5 with Dharmarava 

6 w’hat here in the arama 

7 may be, what by me or w’hat 

8 in all these 

9 established (?) may be, what 
lo cut off (^) or here 


^ Cf Khar Tnscr, nos 3, 5, 7, u, &c. 
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XII Pi\nl\ 1 rMi:Hl'\NG STONE INSCRIPIION OF IHE YEAR 68 

IXlchnng IS the ctslornmost t.ihsil of the Atlock District nnd of its head qviaitcrs, 
a \ilhq< uhicli IS also known under the Hindu nune CIkIst * It is now a station on 
the RTwalpmdi-Kolnt railwnv 

Four or fuc miles south of Fatchjing is the vilhqc Mahjia, situated in 33° 29' N 
and 72" 30' L No 1 3 of the Lvhnrc Musi 11m is a stone, bearing a Kharoslithl 
inscnjitinn in one line, which was for some lime left unregistered as presented by 
Cunningham from M qi, 1 e Mahjia * 

\ccording to a letter from Cunniiu;hun to Vincent Smith of June 17, 1S92, 
the stone ‘ nn\ ha\c bicn inserted in a wall, but could not base been the base of a 
• atuc’ Ilwns^fi pin loii” and from 3 ft to i ft 9111 broad and weighed 1 2 maunds 
7 ‘‘ccr' (j,oo8 lb iMvrdupoi' or 557 kg), but w is cut down to j maunds 3 seers before 
It was sent to Ldu'n It is now 5 ft lonr ind j m high, and has been bro!,en into 
two piects I he m cribtd portion 1 , 3 ft « m long, and the sire of indi\idual letters 
\ aries from t to 2 m 

riu inscription Ins bcni published bj M E Senart,^ and M Rojer Mias made a 
contnb’it.on to its interjai tation 

The chancier in Kliiro'luhi of the Sal a \arifiy Kl^n has the backward bend 
\ Inch V (_ ai'caiK fnidin tin 1 mlacoppi. plu< ofiheu ir7K,.indllu 0 m ilr.'i is suspended 
fro n tin bo, ,0 n of the In u! 1 in tin Mount P.anj inscription of the ) cai 102 The lower 
horro’itd ol // 1 li ntU loinn t thin tin uppi r om , as m the M'lusehr'i and Tavila 

coppi r pi it< in cr ptinn v I lie In id of i< sin htlj rounded, but not conlnuicd so far 
dov Hoard to ilu r. du a* in the old 'sv it inscriptions and on the Palika plate The 
let. rr recur ihn c tn.n alw^as biiocm aovth, ind in the finilword tint avutf /lo it has 
a lienil of the \< rttral, -n tin' ,\f might think of nailing t o, but it seems to me that tin 
IS p'c6 raldc .*// 11 is tin ’i.,i. '■Inpe is on the M illuir.'i Lion Capital, and the same is 
the ci-'e with uni e, which Iitor, hove\cr, iKo reminds us of the Shahdaur 
intcnpt 0 1 

Un me wholr the ah'hd''t as mamtamed b\ Mr R D IJanerji, points to a fairly 
carlv agi 

T I op' ,in,'f t '''■t.o’i containing the date docs not admit of aiiv doubt It runs mw 
g*'! r 1 g'o / / /M // ?/■" * ,<f^IiiA,}o ;// \Vi maynoteihe/formtcrao- 

ra 1 'C(/in /V<V/i' j,Ve' 1 tu /.'/roftlii vordsiamb m the break between the two pieces 
into ' Inch thr .ton* b 1 . be' n brol f n, but i . perh ctlj cli ar ITic c of di nu is not Msiblc 
.11 me c'tampasn but can be clcarh • 1 n in a jiliotograpb bt fore me The last figure of 
d.f ibte 1' lo.igrr than the preceding one, just as the corresponding i in the last date of 
the T al hi 1 U'^thi inscription 

ALer till figures th notiig' the )c.ar ikin is a short dash, which evidently marks a 
stop M Smart c' plained the curious hook following after the final figure of the date 
IS I'Miiiiirda h M Iio\cr, on tlu other hand, read it as rd, and this reading was 
acc'p,'d be 'Ir Majiimdar What stands on the stone is, as will be seen, a sloping 


* Cf Cenamplnm, ^le.pp 24 f 

* Cf Cunn npham, O.rs cf U c cut It dn , p 37 , Vincent Smith, JASB, l \I, 1, 1892, p 56 , 
1 n. I, 1893 pp *‘'4f, R Ihiifrji h.d , ■eweii, 1908, p tfi , J 1 ’ Vogel, ASIAR, 1903-4, 
ji,) 2,9,231, ’Isjiiindir’s I lit, no 10 

* jA, eiil, 1890,!),) 129 fir, wiili iihtc 
JUAS, 1920, p 203 


’ JA, \, 111, 1904, p 465 
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\ertical, AMtIi a horizontal protruding from the middle to^\ards the right A somewhat 
similar 'de, without an} horizontal or bend of tlie top, is found in tlie Peshawar hluseum 
inscnption of the year i6S, but here the ^-stroke joins die sloping vertical near die bottom 
hloreover the distance between die sign and the next letter is unusually small In such 
circumstances I am inclined to accept M Senart’s explanation and to follow^ him m thinking 
that the stroke has become enlarged by a flaw' in die stone 

The reading of the remaining aksharas is quite certain vad/niu ana sa/iayana 
danamtkho hi Senart thought that the natural division of the w'ords w'ould be zadhi- 
tnanasa ha) ana danannikho, but, failing to find an} likely explanation of hayana, he finally 
treated Vadhiiu anasahayana as a compound meaning ‘of Vadhitirana and his companions’ 
M Bo} er explained Dcuadhitn ana as a name meaning ‘ pious to the devas ’ and hayana 
as Skr hayana, which occurs as a various reading instead of day ana, a covered carriage 
or palanquin, Amarako^a ir, viii, 52 hlr Majumdar, finally, translated ‘gift of Sahaya, 
daughter {dhiii? a) of Dera ’ 

It seems to me that there cannot be any doubt about the explanation of sahayana 
It corresponds to Skr sahdydndm, of the companions, of the associates We have four 
other Kharoshdil records of die Saka period mentioning w ells of, or presented by various 
associations of saha) as {sahd} as) or sahaj a) as {sahacha? as), viz the hluchai {sahayai ana hue 
Vashisagand), [hut, sahaya </«; Kala Sang ( yai ana Pipalakhaanaknd) 

and Peshawar hluseum, no 20 [sahayaia T-i avasakin mia danamnkhc kne khanavide 
vihaianii) inscnptions I am unable to make any suggestion about the nature of sucli 
associations or fraternities The qualifying additions are throughout unclear On the 
other hand, the parallelism of the other records makes me inclined to think that die 
Fatehjang stone was onginally intended to commemorate the dedication of a well 

The word Vadhitirana or Draadhtiirana must contain a nearer characterization of 
the association of laha-y as Dhihrana might be the genitive plural of a Praknt w ord 
corresponding to Skr dnhitai , cf matapilai ana in the Ara inscription and the doubtful 
inatudhiti ana on the Saddo rock In that case we should ha\e to accept the reading 
dcvadhitirana, and we might think of some association of nuns designated ‘ the divine 
daughters’, just as we find puti a used about the members of certain groups or associa- 
tions, e. g in the Taxila silver scroll and Ara inscriptions As remarked above, how ever, 
the reading de is extremel} uncertain If w e read Vadhitii ana, die only explanation 
which I can offer is to take Vadhiiiia as representing a Skr vadhiti a formed from 
vadfnha, w Inch according to Ujjvaladatta on the Unadisutra iv 172 means inamnatha 
love We should then have to think of some corporation connected w ith the w'orship of 
the god of love or the study of the K^asastra This explanation is, how ever, extremely 
uncertain, and w e can scarcely do more than to state that w e have to do wnth some kind 
of corporation, the explanation of its character being as uncertain as in the case of die 
other records mentioned above 

The date of the inscription must be referred to the old Saka era, and, according to 
Dr I'an Wijk, it corresponds to July iS, 17 b c. 

I thus amve at the followang reading and interpretation 

Text 

Sam 20 20 20 4 4. ProthaTOtasa masasa divase shodase 10 4 i i Vadhitirana 
saha} ana danamukho 

Traxslxtion 

Anno 68, on the sixteenth, 16, day of the month Praushdiapada gift of the 
Vadhitira companions 
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XIII Plate V i TAXILA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF PATIKA 

THE YEAR 78 

In January, 1862, Mr A A Roberts presented to the Royal Asiatic Society two 
copper-plates carrying Kharoshthi inscriptions They had been brought to him by the 
villager Nur, well known as tieasuie hiintei m the mounds at ancient Taxila 

The exact find-place is not known Nur himself was later on examined by Cunning- 
ham,^ but his statements differed at different times He first said that he had found the 
plates m the mound numbered 40 in Cunningham’s map, on the Lundi Nala, some 500 
yards north of the J andial temple Afterwards he spoke of another mound, Cunningham’s 
no 41, a little farther to the west His wife, on the other hand, ‘ referred the discovery 
to one of the ruined topes of Gangu or Chiti, she could not remember which ’ At Chiti 
Cunningham ‘ was informed by five different witnesses that no inscription of any kind 
had been discovered there, but they had heard that an inscribed copper-plate in two 
pieces had been found near Shah-Dherl ’ Later on the Assistant Commissioner, Mr 
Delmerick, was informed that the actual find-place was the village of Tofkia m Sirsukh, 
the third city m Taxila This statement is not, however, more likely to be correct than 
the others - 

The plates were examined by Edwin Norris, who read the words TaUila nagata 
and iaLyamuni and wrote some notes, which were read at one of the Society’s meetings 
At his suggestion the plates were sent to Professor Dowson, who saw that they belonged 
together and formed one single inscription 

In July, 1862, E Thomas gave some information about the two scholars’ results,® 
and in December he sent a letter to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ■* and a reproduction of 
the inscription, ‘ with a view to an independent translation being made, prior to the 
receipt of Professor Dowson’s reading of the text’ 

The result were some remarks by Cunningham,® and about the same time Dowson 
published his reading in a paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society, February 16, 
1863,® and afterwards ' he added some remarks, which also took notice of Cunningham’s 
paper 

A new note was published by Cunningham, with a reproduction of the plate, in 1871,® 
and, in 1894, Professor Rapson edited a new and much improved rendering by Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji® 

Then Professor Buhler contributed tivo short notes to the Academy'® and republished" 
the inscription with a new plate, reproduced from a photograph taken by Mr Griggs for 
Dr Fleet'® 

According to Buhler, tlie plate ‘ measures fourteen inches by three and weighs 3I 
ounces It is broken into three pieces, two large ones, right and left, and a small one fitting 
in between them Some portions of the central piece, which is half eaten by verdigris, have 
been lost Besides, the left hand upper and lower corners of the plate are broken off. 


' See ASI, 11, pp 132 ff , v, p 67 ® Cf Marshall, ASIAR, 1915-16, p ai 

® JRAS, XX, 1863, p 108 JASB, XXXI, 186a, pp 53a ff, with plate 

® JASB, xxxii, 1863, pp 139 ff 

® JRAS, XX, 1863, pp aai ff , with plate ill, fig i ’ JASB, xxxii, 1863, pp 421 ft 

® ASI, II, pp 132 ff, and plate Lix, no i ® JASR, 1894, pp 551 ff 

'® 1896, no 1247, p 266, no 1252, p 368, republished WZKM, X, p 173 
" Ep Ind , IV, pp 54 ff, with plate Cf Majumdai’s List, no 69 
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as well as a small bit of the lower portion of the laige right-hand piece ’ The remain- 
ing portions are leprodiicecl m the accompanying plate from new photographs placed at 
my disposal by the Royal Asiatic Society at the icqiicst of the India Office 

The inscription consists of five lines The letters consist of small dots, punched into 
the plate, as m some other Kharoshthi insciiptions The si/e of individual letters varies 
from half an inch on thcavciage in 11 i-^, to about one third of that si7e in 1 5 L 5 
does not begin at the iight-hand cornci.but in the interval between the 9th and loth 
aUsharas of 1 4 In the space thus left open are seen the dots of a scries of letters en- 
graved on the revel sc and containing an endorsement It is evident from this arrange- 
ment that 1 5 w'as only cngiavcd after 11 1-4 and the endorsement had been executed 
It therefore seems as if 1 5, which mentions the navaKamiLa, has been subsequently added 
A similar state of things is met w-ith in the Maiiikirda stone inscription, w’herc the name 
of the navalauiit^a is inscitcd transversely in the right-hand corner In both cases the 
iiavaLai tinla has taken caic that his name should be associated w'lth the meritorious deed 
recorded in the inscription 

The alphabet is Khaioshthi of the old Saka type Ka, pa, bha, la and ia have 
straight lines and distinct corners as on old coins, and arc not rounded as m later records 
A^a has the long upper curvature of the A<oka inscriptions and other old records Ba 
has the rounded shape and the deep indenture of older records The at oivnt has the 
same shape as in the A^oka inscriptions '1 he same is the case with the broad, angular 
ya In sa the upward continuation of the lower vertical is turned to the left, as sometimes 
in the A^oka inscriptions, and almost reaches the head Antc-consonantic r has the older 
shape of a curved cross bar without the loop The anusv.lra is of frequent occurrence, 
in pam, bam, mam, yam, 1 am, sam, ham 

With regard to phonetics, we may note that na and na arc distingtiished as m 
Sanskrit, if we except the w'nting lalamumsa, which seems to show that the tendency to 
cerebralizc an intervocalic n, w'hich Ins become the rule m the KharoshthT Dhammapada, 
was a feature of the spoken vernacular It is also of interest that we find apialtl/iavtla 
with ill, but \p) a^yilhavdi with ill 

The reading of the record is, generally speaking, certain 

L I The first tw'o w'ords arc certainly sauwaliaiayL alliasalaltthae The two first 
aksharas are apparently so much corroded that they arc hardly visible Then follow the 
numerical figures 20 20 20 10 4 4, i e 78, and maliai ayasa maliamlasa Jllogasa, of the 
maharaja, the great Moga 

Of the ensuing w'ord, which Dow'son was able to read as Pauemasa, \^\q. second 
akshara is now^ almost invisible The Greek month Panemos broadly corresponds to 
the Indian Ashadha Then follow' ma^aia divasc pamchavit, the figures 4 and i, 1 e 5, 
and ctayc pmuayc, where only the akshara is slightly defaced 

The last word of 1 i w'as read l^^hahai asa\>y Dow son, and Biihler thinks that this 
reading is perhaps right, though he also admits the possibility of reading kshalia) atasa, as 
done by Bhagvanlal Indr aji In the photographs before me the aksharas Lshalta are quite 
distinct, IS defaced, but legible, and the fourth akshara is almost certainly la More- 
over, the bottom of a fifth akshara, viz sa, is clearly visible, the head having disappeared 
in the break at the end of the line Kdiahai atasa cannot be anything else than the 
genitive of the w'ell know'ii designation Lshaliai ala, which is also used by the oldest of 
the Western Kshatrapas 

^ ^ Though the first tw'o aksharas are now' much defaced, the reading of the three 
rst words is absolutely certain, vi7 chvLhsasa clia hiliat} apasa The designations 
siaia-i atasa chukhsasa cha ksliatiapasa remind us of kslialiai atasa ksliaii apasa on 
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the coins of the Western kshatrapa Bhumaka and of raiio kshaharatasa kshatrapasa 
m the Nasik inscriptions of Nahapana The only difference is that in our inscrip- 
tion we find the addition chukhsasa cha between kshaharatasa and kshahapasa 
Here cJmkhsa might be parallel with kshaharata, and those who read kshaharasa at the 
end of 1 I have all treated kshahat asa and chukhsasa as parallel genitives, governed by 
kshali apasa, and translated ‘ of the kshatrapa of Kshahara and Chukhsa ' Cunningham ^ 
tried to identify Kshahara and Chukhsa with the present Sir-Sukh, where he thought that 
the copper-plate had been found In the first place, however, the plate does not seem 
to hail from Sir-Sukh, and, in the second, it is difficult to see how Kshahat a-Chukhsa 
could phonetically become Sir-Sukh Buhler further objects that the locality where 
the plate was deposited is called Kshema in the inscription itself And, finally, the read- 
ing Lshahai asa cannot, as we have seen, be maintained If kshaharatasa and chukhsasa 
are parallel forms, ive must explain chukhsa as having a similar meaning as kshaharata 
The Nasik inscription of the 19th year of Sin-Pulumayi ^ mentions the Khakhat atavasa, 
the Kshaharata race, and it is probable that the Kshaharatas were a Saka family or clan, 
but the word might also denote a charge or dignity Chukhsa could hardly have any 
such meaning If Lshahai at a is the name of a family, the same person would be assigned 
to two or, as we shall see, even three families, and, if it is a title, we should have to state 
the use of three titles, Lshahai ata, chukhsa, and kshaii apa, and the position of the inter- 
vening cha would be unusual I therefore think that we must explain chukhsasa as a 
genitive dependent on Lshati apasa, the more so because the title Chukhsasa kshati apasa 
IS also used in another Taxila inscription of the year 191, and there chukhsa can hardly 
be anything else than the name of the locality over which the Lshati apa held sway 

Buhler thought it possible to read chuskha and drew attention to the curious San- 
skrit choska, which according to the Tnkanda^esha means ‘ a horse from the districts on 
the Indus ’ Choska might perhaps, like saindhava, a horse from Sindh, be a purely 
territorial name, denoting some particular district on the Indus, and a variant of chukhsa 
or chuskha If that were so, it would follow that the kshatrapa in question governed the 
Eastern Panjab as far as the Indus 

Sir Aurel Stein,® on the other hand, identified Chukhsa with the present Chach or 
Chachh, an alluvial plain in the north of the District and tahsil of Attock, lying between 
33° 53' ^Jtd 33° 59' N and 72° 22' and 72° 44' E, le in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ancient Taxila 

It seems to me that this latter explanation is the most likely one, though there are 
some phonetical difficulties with regard to the vowel I therefore read kshahai atasa 
Chukhsasa cha kshati apasa, of the Kshaharata and kshatrapa of Chukhsa 

Then follows a senes of parenthetical sentences * Liako Kusuluko nama, tasa puti 0 
Pati[k()\ Takhahlaye nagaic utarena prachu deso Kshema nama, Liaka Kusuluka by 
name, his son Patika In the town of Taksha^ila, to the north, the eastern region, 
Kshema by name 

The reading is absolutely certain Only the ko oiPatiko, after which there is room 
enough for one or two aksharas, so that ive might think of reading Patiko nama, has 
almost entirely disappeared with the portion of the plate which has been broken off in 
this place 

The name of the Kshaharata, the kshatrapa of Chukhsa, was accordingly Liaka 
Kusuluka There cannot be any doubt about the identity of this kshatrapa with the ruler 

^ ASI, 11, p 134-'= , V, pp 67 f ® Ep Ind , viii, p 60 

® Ind Ant,x\.v, 1896, pp 174! ^ Cf Ludeis, JRAS, 1906, p 650 

E 
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who strikes coins m direct imitation of one of the issues of Eucratidcs and bearing the 
leo-end AIAKO EOZOTAO,^ where the Greek rendering shows that the r was pronounced 
with \oice and that the second ;/ was long As stated in the Historical Introduction, 
Liaka Kusuluka was evidently a Saka ruler, and we can infer from our inscription that 
he held sway m and nearTa\ila, while Mog.a was the Saka siircrain 

After Liaka the inscription mentions his son Palika, without any title We shall 
see below, under 1 4, that he maj ha\e held a subordinate charge, and we know from the 
Mathura Lion Capital that later on he became mahakshatrapa, probably in Ta\ila For 
he IS evidentl) identical w ith tlic mahakshatrava Kusulua Patika mentioned in that record 
The last parentlietical sentence runs TaUuxitlayc t utat etta p) aeJ a ddo Kshaua 

mi! a Here TaUudt/a is hardlj the genuine dialect form In other inscriptions we 
find Tals/iaida which seems to be more in accordance with the phonetical s)stcm of the 
dialect Tal/tahla^e can be the oblique form of Tal/tait/a or, like Talsla\i*]t/aat!.t in a 
later Ta\ila inscription, the locatia e of a Talhaith) a, Skr Tal cfuiitlala As pointed out 
by Buhler, we should expect Tail ahbt ms^aiaui uiiitn a or ulauua with the accusatu e. 
The construction is,howc\cr, not strictl) grammatical The various words are put side 
b} side, without the proper nexus m the town of laksha^il.i, to the north, the eastern 
region, Kshema bj name, or, Kshema is its name 1 he form picicbt, as compared with 
ddo, IS in accordance with the practice in the KharoshthT Dhammapada 

The locahtv called Kshema cannot be identified Since Sirkap was the chief settle- 
ment of Taxila in the Saka period," we must look for it to the north cast of that place 
A new sentence begins with the last word of 1 2, which is ait a 
L 3 begins with k, which Buhlcr wasccrtainl) right in restoring asi/rir Dowson 
took It to be the beginning of a word and read kpatiLo, connecting it with the ensuing 
aksharas, and M Senart thought’ thatthc actual reading might be reliquarj 

Then follows Paiiko apt atithaxJa d/as^a'aia Makati .iiaca Sant air 1:1/ licit, ic as 
s&&nhxT)o\\sox\, ptai’i/iaicii, saiit^/’at an at! cka The of ic in itikivci: unA the two 
first aksharas of 5<T;;g'/;<r;<7/7;i7w are now hardlj \isiblc 

The end of the line is clear camadad/atia ptijac Jh:iap<iai an pa\a)an ia The 
e of pj) Julias been added as a correction abo\ e the line Buhler read pay a} (7[;/ id] but I 
cannot see tlie final e-matra and follow M Senart * in reading <7, though a c\ identl} 
stands for 0 

L 4 The two first aksharas are indistinct, but MSible The text runs k^d aitapa^a 
sap.iii adat asa ajttbalaiat dk,c There can only be some doubt about the last akshara, 
whicli looks more like <7 The r-strokc seems, how e\ er, to be represented b\ a single 
dot, which runs into tlie dots representing the preceding akshara 

Then follows b/itaiaia sati’a cJia, after aa Inch there is a small hole in the plate so tliat 
c/ia is not quite complete. 

The ne-xt aaord IS not distmctla legible Doaa son read M/fg<7 a d/avasa, Bhag- 
a'anlal naitgaad/tavasa, and Buhler restored ttcitgaban dkavasa, but remarked that nail 
IS somewhat indistinct and that only the leftside of the top of ^<7 remains I am much 
in doubt about the initial ra The old plate published b) E Thomas seems to shoaa a 
aertical with a curaing line to the left and a top-stroke, and it is possible that aae should 

read na, as in the corresponding aa ord in tlie Taxila sih er-scrol! The ensuing a\ ords are 
certainly c/a pay ay an io 

’ Cf Rapson \VK, p cu 

- Cf Marshall, A g-ndc io Taxtia, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1921, pp 67 f 
JA, am xa. iSpo.p 130’ M c, p 121 
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The construction is irregular, the ^•SiXticx^e. puyayamto governing first the accusatives 
bhi atai a sai va, which I follow Buhler in explaining as corresponding to Skr bh'i dlrin 
sa 7 Vdn, and then the genitive Mr Pargiter^ proposes to explain bhraiara as a genitive 
and to read ' sa-pu(i a-dai asa (ayn-bala-vai dhte) bhxifat a sm va-{chd)-nabiga-\bai}i\dhavasa 
clia, the first being inserted parenthetically with reference to sai va-natiga, and 
the second cha being in its correct place grammatically but referring specially to {sai vd)- 
[bai)i\dhava These cha's are used more with regard to the sense than strict grammar ’ 
It seems to me that such a construction could not possibly be intelligible to anybody, 
w'lthout a commentary 

BiShler explains the irregularity by assuming ' that in the Gandhara dialect the verb 
puyayatt could take either the accusative or the genitive, like the Sanskrit namah ’ We 
have not, however, any reason for assuming that such was the case, and it seems more 
likely that the genitive is a mistake owing to confusion with the parallel construction 
which we find in sai vabudhana puyat It would also be possible to explain -baindhava- 
saclia as representing a Skr bdndhavasatya, m which case there would not be any gramma- 
tical irregularity But ue have no examples of an idiom such as satyain pujayitum 

puyayaviio the context is at an end The remaining portion of 1 4 contains a 
separate statement The reading is perfectly certain inahadanapatz Pahkasa jauvaiiae 
There is room for one or two aksharas m the missing corner, but we cannot say whether 
anything is missing Blihler explained jauvaiiae as representing Skr jayo varnyate and 
connected this with 1 5, which he read Rohinwnli ena ya tma\/ii\ samgharame iiavaka- 
iinia, translating the whole ‘ the victory of the great gift-lord Patika is described by 
Rohimmitra, who is the overseer of the works in this monastery' The. jazz, he says, 
' refers to the gift, by which Patika had become a ddmvii a ' Luders ® doubts ‘ very 
much the correctness of the reading^u?^ vaiiae * To say nothing of the supposed elision 
of i m vatiac, which is by no means likely, I cannot bring myself to believe that jayo 
vainyaie, literally ‘‘the victor)' is described”, could ever mean " the record of the great 
gift was drawn up ” I would rather,’ he says, ‘ suggest to read jauvai aye or some other 
equivalent of Skr yauvai djye instead eijazl vaiiae ” During the time when the great 
gift-lord Patika was heir apparent ” would be quite unobjectionable ’ Luders has further ® 
compared the title inahdddnapati with the corresponding Saka word hoi amui ta m the 
Manikiala inscription, Iwi ainui iidaha in certain Mathura inscriptions, and the short form 
hot aka on the Mathura Lion Capital, and pointed out that these ‘gift-lords’ w'ere 
evidently peisons of consequence 

While agreeing with LUders in his criticism of Buhler, I cannot accept his explana- 
tion Sanskrit^' never becomes^ in the north-western dialect, and the jauvaiiae 

IS bej’ond doubt It seems most natural to see a word corresponding to Skr djiiayd m 
the last part oi jauvaiiae, and the remaining ywiim must then qualify the djiid, the order, 
or the person issuing the order, 1 e Patika, as a title The latter alternative seems to 
me to be the most likely one In that case we may compare the w'ell-known title 
yaua, iaoos, 1 e zaua, zavuga, used about the first Kushana ruler, Kujula Kadphises 
There is nothing to prevent us from assuming that this was an old Saka title, which had 
been current in the old Tokharian country, and that it had also been used by the old 
Saka chiefs in India If Patika, the son of the kshatrapa, bore this title at the time of the 
inscription, w'e must infer that the position as jauva was inferior to that of a kshati apa 

I have already mentioned that the w'ords written on the reverse were engraved 
immediately after 1 4 and before 1 5 They run Paiikasa kshaliapa Lzaka Dowson, 


' Ep lud , XI, p 215° 


^ JR AS, 1909, pp 664 f 


® SBAW, 1912, pp 420 ff 
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^ho read paUpasa instead of Paltlasa, CNplained them as an endorsement meaning 
‘ Liako, Satrap of the lord of lords ’ Bhag\'anlal described them as the signature of 
Patika,\\ith the addition of his fathers name Bilhler suggested the translation ‘of 
Patika! the satrap Liaka meaning ' Patika’s father, the satrap Liaka and added ‘ As 
Patika'recenes no official title •s\hatsoe\er, he must as jet have been a pnvate individual 
and as such unable to sanction or endorse an official document ’ A companson of the 
KharoshtliT documents from Eastern Turkestan, where vc frequentlj find the genitive of 
a name, wath or without the addition {iocioto, to be gixen to, as an address on theco\er, 
shows that we must translate ' to Patika, the kshatrapa Liaka’, and conclude that the 
deed was executed at Patika s request in Liaka s office and sent tliencc to Patika In 
such circumstances it becomes more intelligible why the words vtahadanapah Palikasa 
ja ivanac are added at the end of the deed Thej are a kind of labelling, in order to 
secure dispatch to tlie proper person 

L 5 has, as already remarked, been added after the words on the reverse had been 
engiated As stated abo\e, Buhler connected them with the last word of 1 4. But we 
hat e already seen that his explanation of that word cannot be upheld Moreover, as 
shown bj Luders,* the naval aj irda does not seem to hate had anj’thing to do with the 
drawing up of the record He had to supenntend the work, when a lajman wanted to 
erect a building for the use of the order Such was etidently also the case with 
RoJ turn iira,ViXi 6 . \ 5 must probablj be taken together with the words in 1 3, which 
record the establishing of the relics and the samgharama. It is of course possible that 
It had onginallj been intended to insert the name of the navalarnnia in the bodj of the 
inscnption As stated abo\ e, howeter, we haxe an analogous case in the Manikiala 
stone inscnption, and it seems probable that 1 5 has been added bj Rohinimitra himself, 
or at his request after the plate had been foniarded from Lial a’s office - That it is a 
later addition is e\ident not onlj' from the waj' in which it has been cngiaxcd, after the 
dots of the endorsement, but also from the smaller size of the aksharas, and from the 
form naval av.tka, where the r before in has been omitted and L in the suffix la has not 
been changed to^ or;, or dropped as m saivvatsai ajC, alhasataltmac, naiiga In the 
record itself la in such position is only found in foreign names such as Liaka and Paitka 
The reading of 1 5 is certain, with the exception of the akshara which Buhler read 
lit m unahi It seems to me that we must read vn or perhaps inn, i e. the same com- 
pound letter which apparentlj denotes irln in later inscnptions such as the record on the 
W ardak i*ase. Also si is perhaps possible With e% erj' reser\ e I therefore read imaiui 
The question of the date has been dealt with in the Introduction, where it has been 
stated that it probablj' corresponds to some daj' in June of the jear 6 b c 
I now give mj reading and translation 

Text 

L I [sam\ ajt&raj'e athasatatimae 20 20 20 10 4 4 maharajTisa mahamtasa Mogasa 

Pa[ne]masa masasa divase pamchame 4 i etaj'e pur\aje kshaha[ra]ta[sa] 

2 [Chukhsajsa cha kshatrapasa Liako Kusuluko nama tasa [pujtro Pati[ko] Takhaii- 

laj e nagare utarena prachu de^o Kshema nama atra 

3 [de ]se Patiko apratithavita bhagaxata Sakamunisa ^anram [pra*]tithaveti 

[samghajramam cha sanabudhana puj'ae matapitaram puj'aj'amt[o*] 

4 [kshatrajpasa saputradarasa aj’ubalavardhi[e] bhratara sarva cha [hatigabamdha]- 

\-asa cha puj-ajamto mahadanapati Patikasa jauvanae 

^ JRAS, 1909, pp 664 f 


® Cf Konow, SBAW, 1916, p 794' 
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5 Rohmimitrena ya ima[mi] samgliarame navakamika 
Reverse Patikasa kshatrapa Liaka 

T RANSLATION 

In the seventy-eighth, 78 , year (during the reign) of the Great King the Great 
Moga, on the fifth, 5 , day of the month Panemos, on this first {itihi), of the Kshaharata 
and kshatrapa of Chukhsa — Liaka Kusuluka by name — his son Patika — m the town 
of Taksha^ila, to the north, the eastern region, Kshema by name — m this place Patika 
establishes a (formerly) not established relic of the Lord ^akyamuni and a samgharama 
(through Rohinimitra who (is) the overseer of work in this samgharama, 1 5), for the 
worship of all Buddhas, worshipping his mother and father, for the increase of the life and 
power of the kshatrapa, together with his son and wife, worshipping all his brothers and 
his blood-relations and kinsmen 

At the jauva-order of the great gift-lord Patika 
To Patika the kshatrapa Liaka 


XIV Plate V 2 MUCHAI INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 81 

No I 46 of the Lahore Museum is a slab of sandstone, measuring 3 ft ii| in x 
I ft i-| in , and bearing a KharoshthI inscription According to Sir Aurel Stein's 
catalogue of inscriptions in the Lahore Museum, quoted by Mr R D Banerji,^ it was 
found m a hujra or cell in Muchai in Yusufzai, m 72° 20' E and 34° 21' N , just to the 
north of Mt Karamar, south-east of Rustam, and north-west of Naogram It is stated 
to have been referred to in the Report of the Explorations of the loth Sappers under 
Captain Maxwell in 1882 

The inscription, which is no 43 in Majumdar’s List, was discussed and edited by 
Mr Banerji,^ and the reading was corrected by Professor Luders ® 

The inscription covers a surface 2 ft x 9 in , and consists of two lines, the average 
size of individual letters being 2-3 inches 

The characters belong to about the same period as those of the Patika plate We 
may note the square ka, the sloping h, the broad angular jva, the square sa, and the distinct 
straight prolongation of the lower vertical of sa, which almost touches the head I fail 
to understand how Mr Banerji could assign our inscription to the Kushana period and 
the later 6aka era 

L I IS perfectly certain, viz vashe ekahhviaye 20 20 20 20 i, followed by two lines 
crossing each other, but evidently only meant to mark a stop, in a similar way as in the 
Fatehjang inscription It is of interest that the word vai sha, which regularly becomes 
vasha in the dialect, is used in some records dated in the older Saka era, viz m the 
Takht-i-Bahi, Kaldarra, Skarah Dherl, and probably the Marguz epigraphs, but never 
in such as belong to the Kanishka era 

L 2 was read sahayatena kae Vashisugena by Mr Banerji There cannot, however, 
be any doubt that Luders was right in reading sahayai ana kue vashikugana Sahayai a 
represents Sanskrit sahachai a, companion, friend, associate I am unable to say what 
kind of association the vasktsugas formed Vasht probably stands for varski and kuga 
may represent iunga or perhaps even kuka Kue, finally, is the nominative of the word 
corresponding to Skr kfipa, a well 


^ lud Ant , xxxvu, 1908, p 64 
* 1 c , pp 46, 64, with plate II, fig i 


® JRAS, 1909, p 664* 
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With regard to the date of the Muchai record, it tvill be seen m the Introduction 
that It probabi} corresponds to the year 4-3 b c 

Text 

L I t-ashe ekasitimaye 20 20 20 20 1 + 

2 sahaj’arana kue vashisugana 

Traxslatiox 

In the eighty-first, 8r , year Well of the Vashi^uga companions 


XV, Plates VI-IX THE MATHURA LION CAPITAL 

In 1869 Pandit Bhagtpnlal IndrajI found a red sandstone capital embedded in the 
steps of an altar devoted to Sitala, on a site belonging to some low-caste Hindus at 
Mathura. An account of the discovery is given in the Pandit’s paper on The Northern 
Kshatrapas ^ On the Pandit’s death m 1888 the capital was bequeathed to the Bntish 
Museum, where it is now exhibited 

The capital is i ft. 7 in high and 2 ft. 8 in wide It has been descnbed by the 
late Professor Biihler- as follows ‘It consists of two lions standing closely joined 
together, back to back, on a pedestal, a square block of red sandstone forming an 
oblong 10 in square at the top and 1 1 in square at the base, and i ft 8 in in height 
Above, at the pomt of the junction of the two backs, there is a square flattened space 
with a hole in ie middle, and there is also a corresponding hole at the bottom It is 
thus evident that the sculpture belonged to the upper portion of some pillar, but did not 
stand quite at the top And vanous representations on the slabs from the Amaravati 
Stupa leave no doubt as to the exact position of the two lions and as to the nature of 
the object which they earned For example we have a pillar, surmounted by an 
architrare on which two lions couchant are placed back to back, and above them nses 
anenormous Dharmachakra The arrangement seems to have been a \ eiy'^ common 
one, the lions as supporters of the Dharmachakra being symbols of the Buddha, who is 
often called the lion of the Sak} a race. The place w here the pillar was set up seems 
to have been, according to the inscnption H, the Guhavihara, apparently one of the 
Buddhist monastenes at Mathura, with which town the sculpture is also connected by the 
name of the Satrap Sudasa or Sodasa If the exact find-spot of the Lion Capital were 
know u, It would be possible to identify the site of the Guhavihara, which is not mentioned 
by the Chmese pilgnras ’ 

Professor Thomas ^ states that ‘ the state of the stone has been somewhat impaired 
bj time and accident. In some cases, e.g in the loss of the hom-hke projections 
of the two heads, this has involved no curtailment of the text The chippings of 
the tw o bottom corners have been, no doubt, equally harmless But the front, w'hich 
would be the most exposed portion of the stone, has in part so peeled away as to render 
some characters illegible’ 

The bodies of tlie two lions and the top, back, and bottom of the block carry 
inscriptions in Kharoshthl letters These inscriptions were arranged and read by 
Bhag\anlal, whose interpretation was published by Buhler,^ who carefully compared his 


c , f^bltihed b} E. J Rapson, JRAS, iSga, pp 5.^1 ff , cf also Cunningham, ‘Coins of the 
„ ’tp I 3 senes, x p 123 , Acadany, 28 April, 1891, p 397 

4 {7^; P 5^5 3 Ep Ind, ix. pp 135 ff 

' ‘=1 PP 5-5 if 
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readings with the original ‘and afterwards again with an excellent paper impression, 
presented by Dr James Burgess in 1889’ 

A new edition, with plates, prepared from photographs of Cunningham, was pub- 
lished by Professor F W Thomas ^ Certain passages have been mentioned and 
discussed by Fleet,^ A Barth,® R D Banerji,* F W Thomas,® V Smith,® H Luders,’'' 
L Barnett,® J H Marshall,® and E Rapson,^® and a new reading of the whole was 
suggested by m}.self 

I now edit the inscriptions from an excellent plaster-of-Pans cast, which the India 
Office has been good enough to place at my disposal, and which has been photographed 
by Mr V mring of Oslo for reproduction m the accompanying plates 

It has been usual to distinguish a senes of different records on the capital, and to 
mark each of them by a capital letter It would not serve any useful purpose to change 
this designation, though I feel convinced that we cannot accept the arrangement of the 
various parts of the record or records in the alphabetical succession indicated by the 
capitals Their distribution over the capital will be apparent from the sketch m plate vi, 
which has been drawn from the cast by Mrs Hutten, of the Ethnographic Museum, Oslo 

M Barth was of opinion that ‘ a considerable number of these inscriptions have 
nothing to do with the erection of the pillar, that they are not contemporaneous with 
the first consecration, and that they were engraved, not before the capital was put into 
place, but on various occasions after its fall ’ As pointed out by Professor Thomas in 
his edition, however, the thoroughgoing uniformity of the characters and the similarity 
of the subject-matter of the records ‘forbids any supposition of additions during the 
subsequent history of the stone ’ Whether we assume that we have before us a series 
of different records, or agree with Luders ” that the whole is one single inscription, 
recording the donation of the queen of Rajula and some minor donations made on the 
same occasion by her relatives, there can hardly be any doubt that the whole has been 
executed at the same time 

On the other hand, it is evident from the placing and arrangement of the inscrip- 
tions that they were not throughout meant to be legible or to be read To quote 
M Barth,^* ‘ most, if not all of them were to be necessarily illegible when seen from 
the foot of the pillar, and two. A' and N, cut close to the two mortices, were even 
entirely hidden when the capital was once put into its place and surmounted by its 
appendage The fact that those commemorations should have been thus engraved 
so as never to be read would, m any case, be no objection nothing is more common 
with that sort of documents These are pious works which indeed admit of a certain 
amount of publicity, but a publicity intended especially for the next world ' 

The size of individual letters shows considerable variations Professor Thomas 
distinguishes five groups 

I The inscriptions B, E, F, I, J, M, on the front and back of the stone, with 
characters about 2-2- in m height , 

1 Ep Ind , IX, pp 135 ff 

2 JRAS, 1904, pp 703fr, 1905, pp 154 ff , 1907. P 1013, ^913. PP 1001,1009 

® Comptes Rendns des Siances de tAcadhme des Insa iptions et Belles Letties, 1907, pp 384ff , 

CEuvres, v, pp 380 ff, translated Ind Ant , xxxvu, 1908, pp 345 ff 

^ Ind Ant, xxxvu, 1908, pp 49, 55 ® JRAS, igo6, pp 313 ff 

® ZDMG, Ixi, 1907, pp 404 ff ’’ SBAW, 1913, pp 415 ff 

® JRAS, 194p 947 ® JRAS, x9I4,P 985 

Ancient India, 1914, p 158, with plates pp 150 and 1 58 SBAW, 1916, pp 796 ff 

1 c , p 388 = 347 1 c , p 418 1 c , pp 386 f = 246 
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G} a only occurs where the corresponding Sanskrit word has gra, viz in agra- A 2, 
pagi ana N 2, paiigiahe A 16, J 3 There is no reason for assuming another value of 
g7 a than the usual Sanskrit one, the less so because the subscript 9 a here has the 
curved shape and not the sharp angle, which we find where gr seems to represent a 
guttural fricative, as e g in the M^ardak inscription 

dll') a occurs in the word pt adhravt A 10, padhi avi M 2, where it only seems to 
mark the strong cerebral pronunciation 

The subscript ? is especially frequent after t Professor Thomas remarks that a 
ia, without the ;-hook, only occurs in quite few cases, viz in Takshilasa R i, where it is 
initial, in ateniena A 9, where it is preceded by a nasal, m \a\bJmsavi\td\ A 13, kanta 
J 2 E", aytnnia K L 3, and in the foreign name Patika G i Everywhere else ta is 
provided with a curved addition at the bottom Professor Thomas compares the sign 
which was read tta by Buhler^ in the A^oka inscriptions But that sign differs in 
showing an upward continuation of the lower curve and is now commonly read tva 

In most cases the sign in question consists of an ordinary ta with a small bottom 
curve towards the right , thus dhiti e or dhth a A 3, matra A pt atr est e A 10, -ito M 3, 
ptatiiihavitio K x\,chaiindtbasaK 14, bliaLravairo K \2,satvastivati a K 16, F 2, J 3, 
N 2, sanian\ii\viott ait a E 4, myattiiro J 2, Bndhait evasa uitaena K L 2, 3, navitrave 
N 4 If we abstract from dhitt a and matt a, it will be seen that the compound represents 
a single intervocahc i {pt att it/iamtt 0, chatru-, bhakt avatt Oy myattitto, iiavtttavi) or d 
{pt att eit a, sat vastivatt a,sanian\ti\viott akt a,Bndhatt evasa, tUt aetta) in the corresponding 
Sanskrit words The state of things is, accordingly, exactly parallel to what we found 
with ira, and some presumption is raised in favour of the assumption that intervocalic t 
and d had a fricative sound Cf the remarks to the Swat vase of Theudora above The 
dt a of that record would then point to a voiced fricative Moreover, we should be inclined 
to explain the stray instances of intervocalic t mentioned above as representing a doubled 
or compound t 

The two forms dhttta A 3 and matt a A 5 can a pttott be explained in two ways, 
either as instrumentals, corresponding to Skr duhitta, matrci, respectivel)^ or as nomina- 
tives, 1 e the apparent tta may be an old intervocalic ta or an old tta As to matt a, it 
should be noted that this word also occurs A 6, where, however, the akshara tta is 
different, showing a short stroke sloping forwards from the lower curve The same 
shape also occurs in blit att a A 8, perhaps in dhitt a A 8, and in pitt amaht A 7 Both 
the second matt a and bhtafta are certainly instrumentals, and it seems natural to infer 
that the modified compound, with the short stroke, actually stands for tra, while the form 
without the stroke represents a dental fricative, derived from an uncompound intervocalic 
t Pitt amaht A 7 must then be a mistake 

It IS characteristic that the ? -matra in these last instances is not a curve but a more 
angular hook, 1 e we have the same distinction as in the case of gt a in the Wardak 
inscription, where, however, the angular form seems to mark the guttural fricative and the 
curve the old gra Also in pntra B 2 we have an angular ^-stroke, and here there are 
two short strokes m front of the akshara Also here it is probable that tr and not 
a fricative is intended 

In the word kshatt ava we find a third shape, viz the curve form mentioned above, 
with a small dot in front, cf B i, 3, M i, Q 2 In G i, 2 the dot is missing, and m A i 
the akshara has an exceptional shape, consisting of the same tt a as in matt a A 6, but 
with verticals running down from the upper and lower curve respectively and a short 

^ ZDMG, xliii, pp 133, 294 ff 
r 
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All previous mterpieters have agreed about the general purport of these lines 
The chief queen of Rajula has been described as the daughter of Ayasi (or Yasi) Komusa 
(or Komudha), as the mother of the yuvaraja Kharaosta, and as bearing the name 
Nadasiakasa Now Kharaosta has, as stated m the Introduction, been identified with 
Kharahostes, the son of Arta, who is known from coins, and I agree with Luders^ that we 
have no reason for doubting their identity Kharaosta cannot, accordingly, have been the 
son of Rajula, and, if the usual interpretation of the text is correct, we must accept Luders’ 
explanation that Rajula’s chief queen had formerly been married to Arta, Kharaosta’s 
father 

There are, however, grave objections to the traditional interpretation The yuvaraja 
Kharaosta is mentioned again in inscription E, m such a way that we get the impression 
that he was a person of some consequence It would be natural to infer that he was not 
a mere child The chief queen, on the other hand, cannot have been an aged lady She 
had a son, it is true, who may or may not have been the yuvaraja Kharaosta, but both 
her mother and her paternal grandmother were, as we shall see, alive at the time of the 
inscription and associated in the gift together with her brother and her, or her brother’s 
daughter Her son is not mentioned in this connexion, as we shall see, and it would be 
possible to drau the inference that he was still a minor, in uhich case he cannot, of course, 
have been the j'uvaraja Kharaosta 

According to the usual interpretation the name of the chief queen is Nadasiakasa, 
and this name is supposed to stand in the instrumental singular, and to be grammatically 
connected with the word agiamahcsiui of 1 2 It seems to me that it is difficult to 
assume a conncMon between two w ords where so much comes m betw'een At all events 
w e should hat e to read vtahesin la with Buhler, because the semi compounds of titles and 
names, where only the last word receives a grammatical termination, are never separated 
in tins way 

Moreover we should have to state that the genitive of male bases ending in i and a 
could take the termination a Yan-a, of Yasi, Komnsa-a or Kamndha-a, of Komusa, or 
Kamudha We have not, however, any such forms in KharoshthI inscriptions or in the 
Prakrits generally Forms such as Daliapuli cna {KMarra), Iiidavki lapii/raua (Taxila 
silver scro\\),Naviiiaks/ia^) apasa {}A^mk\i\d),Pos/iapu; lapuh ana (Ara), Kamagulyaputi a 
(Wardak) are compounds containing nouns in -la, 1 e probably -ika, as the first part 

In such circumstances it seems impossible to take the two w'ords following after 
mahcshi i or viaheshi la as genitives of male names, dependent on the ensuing dlnt(i )a 
To think of the chief queen’s mother is excluded, because she is mentioned as bearing 
a different name in A 6 It becomes necessary to take the words as giving the names 
of the chief queen herself We may be uncertain as to the grammatical form, which 
might be the nominative or the instrumental If we bear m mind the above remarks 
about the compound /;a, /{i)a, w'e must, however, prefer the former alternative, because 
the queen is m 1 5 called mat[i')a, i e mata, the instrumental viatia being written differ- 
ent!)' A 6 Dhiii^')a must therefore be constructed with 1 4 

The name of the queen is accordingly Ayasia and, according to my reading, Kamma 
Here I take Ayasia to be the real name, and Kamma to be a family or local name In 
E the word Kamino is w'ntten in smaller characteis between 11 1 and 2 and below the 
aksharas of Khai 1 aosloynvai aya 1 1 seems as if the addition is meant to characterize 
Kharaosta, who must, in that case, have been a Kamma If so, it would be a designa- 
tion common to the chief queen and Kharaosta, and, as we have seen that the words 


' SBAW, 1913, pp 423! , cf Rapson, JRAS, 1905, pp 792 ff 
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Ayasia Kamuia are not genitives dependent on dhtt{>)a, and this latter word must con- 
sequently be connected with the ioWowmgKhajiaostasayrivarana, it is necessary to infer 
that Ayasia V as the daughter of Kharaosta, and that she bore the same designation 
Kaimna as her father 

It IS impossible to say for certain what Kavima may mean, since it is evidently 
some sort of a name I shall only mention the possibility that it may be an adjective 
derived from Kamboja, Old Persian Kambiija, and meaning ‘ the Kambojian ’ That 
would necessitate the assumption that these family names belong to a dialect of the same 
kind as that of the KharoshthI Dhammapada, where old mb becomes m, 1 e mm ^ 

In such circumstances it becomes of interest that Kharj aostasa yuvm ana 

arranged so as to occupy a separate line The chief was of some consequence, and 
stress IS laid on his name That may also be the reason why dht(^ )a is placed before 
the genitive Ayasia’s relationship to \}cv&yuvaraja is emphasized 

The title yuvaraja is not met with in other KharoshthI inscriptions, nor in the 
inscriptions or coins of the Western Kshatrapas Buhler says that ‘the fact that 
Kharaosta bears the title yuvai dja indicates that he was designated to be the successor 
of ^udasa, be it because the latter was childless or because the order of succession went, 
as with the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s family, from brother to brother ’ 

What we know about the order of succession with the Northern Kshatrapas is not 
in favour of the second alternative Liaka Kusuluka was succeeded by his son Patika, 
and Rajula by his son ^odasa It seems more natural to assume that the y^ivaraja 
did not belong to the kshatrapas, but to the imperial line, to which Moga belonged, 
and that Kharaosta was the inheritor to the position as ‘ King of Kings ’ after Moga 
As mentioned in the Historical Introduction, his father Arta may have been a brother of 
Moga, and he may himself have been designated to succeed to the imperial title, which 
seems, however, to have been abolished after Moga’s demise, the Saka chiefs not being 
able to agree about the election and therefore introducing a new form of government, 
with more than one mahakshatrapa at the head and with kshatrapas m the minor 
charges It has also been pointed out in the same place that such a state of things 
would explain why Rajula married Kharaosta’s daughter he wanted to strengthen his 
claims through a matrimonial alliance with the imperial family 

It IS impossible to speak with confidence about these matters I shall only add 
that if Kharaosta, and his father Arta, were Kambojas, the same may have been the case 
with Moga, and we understand why the Kambojas are sometimes mentioned together 
with the Sakas and Yavanas ^ They were a north-western people and spoke an Iranian 
tongue M Sylvain Ldvi has suggested ® the possibility of identifying the designations 
Kamboja and Kapi^a, and, if he were right, we should be forced to the conclusion that 
some of the imperial Sakas of the north-west hailed from the old Saka realm m Ki-pin , 
and m this connexion it may be worth while recalling the fact that the title jauva, 
which seems to be used of the Saka chief Patika in the copper-plate, points towards the 
country where later on the Kushanas rose to power 

The result of the above discussion is that the name of Rajula’s chief queen was 
Ayasia Kamuia, and that she was the daughter of Kharaosta The word 7?mi[r)a in 
1 5 must then be connected with N adadiaiasa, 1 e she was the mother of Nadadiaka, 
w here itada may of course stand for naiida The name is probably not Indian, but Iianian 
LI 1-5 thus contain a string of names and designations in the nominative Now 
’ Cf Bloch, JA, i\, M\, 1912, p 332 

Cf c g Bimila Charan Law, Some KsaUtya /«</?«■, Calcutta, 1923, pp 232 ff 

JA, cciii, 1923, pp 52 f 
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we shall see presently that the pious deed of Ayasia Kamuia which is recorded is 
described in a sentence where the verb is a past participle prai{^')tthavit[i^o We 
should therefore expect the subject to be put in the instrumental, though Professor 
Thomas may be right in surmising that it would be possible to take pi ai{i )ithavti{i )o 
as an active participle with the subject mala in the nominative and a false concord 
If I am right, however, in reading the defaced letters at the end of 1 5 as taye, we here 
have the instrumental required by the context, and the whole of 11 1-5, before this lays 
would be one of those parenthetic or semi-parenthetic sentences mentioned in connexion 
with the Patika plate ^ 

L 6 begins at the top of the back slab and runs sadha mail a Abuhola\e\, together 
with her mother Abuhola The last akshara is perhaps a and not e, though I think it 
possible to see traces of an e-stroke sloping slightly backwards from the middle of the 
upright I cannot explain the name Abuhola Professor Thomas compares names 
such as A^ovXirris and Spalahora Abuhola was the mother of Ayasia Kamuia and, if 
my interpretation of 11 1-5 is right, probably the wife of Kharaosta 

L 7 begins with pili amahi Pispas{r)ia, which must be connected with sadha of 
1 6, pitramahi Ptlpas[r)ta forming a semi-compound, where the case suffix is only 
added once 

Pill amahi must be Skr pitdmahl, and we should expect the other form of the 
compound ti a, which stands for intervocalic t The writing has probably been influenced 
by the words malra in 1 6 and bhrati m 1 7 f The second akshara of Piipas{i )ia 
was read spa by Professor Thomas, wlio, however, reads the second akshara of ^a^spa 
1 13, which to my eyes is identical, spa I cannot explain the name Pispas[i)i It 
may be connected with the name Vespast, which occurs in the Manikiala inscription, 
and represent a Visvasikd If Ayasia Kamuia was the daughter of Kharaosta, Pi^pasi 
must have been the widow of Kharaosta’s father Arta 

Then follows bhiatia Hayuarana sadha Hana dhi\tid\ The iia of bhatia is 
quite certain, that of dhiira almost entirely defaced The name Hayuai a is no doubt 
Iranian It is, however, probable that Buhler is right in correcting to Haytiaiena 
Hana dh^lrd\ is a semi compound, where the personal name stands before the chaiac- 
teristic, cf sa- Valavadhapiti a in the Shahdaur inscription It is not to be overlooked 
that the preposition sadha is repeated before Hana dhiti a and nowhere else It seems 
as if this daughter is in some way separated from the other persons associated with the 
queen This leads me to think that she was the daughter of Hayuara and not of 
Ayasia Kamuia In favour of this explanation I may draw attention to the alliteration 
between the names Hayuara and Hana, and also to the fact that the words sadha Hana 
dhitia are compressed more than usual so as not to transgress the line 

L 9 f bring the enumeration of the persons associated in the gift to a close 
atemena hoi alapai ivat ena The te of ateurena was not read by Bhagvanlal, and 

^ Cf the similar idiom m Old Persian, e g Belustan I, 13 Sikayauvatis iidmd dtdd Ntsdja 
iidind dahynns Jifadaty avadastm avdjattam, a stronghold Sikayauvati by name, a piovince Nisaya 
by name m Media, theie I smote him It is curious how common this same idiom is in Marathi, 
cf iyd viles Vijapur-tsd Mdhmnd Adtlsdh Bddsdh ydne ^ivdjitsd hdp ^dhdji ydchc aisvaiya Kaind- 
ial ant phdr vddhvite kote, at that time Mahmud Adilshah Badshah of Vijapur — by him, Sivaji’s 
fathei Sahaji— his power m the Carnatic had been much increased, 1 e by that time the power of 
Sivajl’s father SahajI in the Cainatic had been much increased by the Emperor Mahmud Adilshah 
of Bijapui, see Giant Duff, Htstoiy of the Mardthds, tianslated into Mar&thi by D Capon New 
edition revised by Kd^mMi Pandurang Parab, Bombay, 1876, p 34, and cf Ganpatrao R Navalkar, 
The Student's Maiathi Giamvtai , third edition, Bombay, 1894, § 566, 3 
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Professor Thomas states that it looks like Ira, ^^hlch he considers to be miswritten for 
fe So far as I can see, ie is certain, but there is an apparent continuation of the r-stroke 
below- the bottom of the akshara, the result being something looking like a closed sa 
The / has not the usual r-cur\e, e\identl} because it was a stop and not a fricative, 
on account of its being preceded b\ a nasal, which is, as usual in our inscription, left 
unmarked 

Horaka has been explained b\ Luders* as a short form of horarnitrla, which is 
found in the Manikiala inscription and evidently is a Saka rendering of the Indian 
danapati 

Pan^ara,^\x /urirrnr, occurs m manv old inscriptions In Brahml records we 
find it e in the Nasik inscriptions nos S and 9 and in his edition of them M Senart 
remarks ‘ It is, I think, too precise to translate sap v tiara bj “ with his family" If 
such were his intention the engiaver would rather have used special names of kinship or 
some senenc word, as jcti, which occurs elsewhere Parttara mav, together vMth the 
familv or even excluding It applv to companions of the donor, fellow -w orkers or caste- 
partners ' 

The onginal meaning of pin. die is certamlv ‘cover, covenng, surrounding’ It 
r?n therefore mean the cov enng of a carriage, a surrounding v all or hedge, an enclosure, 
&C., and also tlie surroundings, tram, suite, follow ers, S.c , but the original sense is 
alwravs felt through Horalapxmara might therefore mean ‘the horaka-enclosure 
‘ the horaka hall or chapter’, and the term might therefore be of the same kind as ateura, 
Skr ar.la/p'ra, the inner apartments and, secondanlv, the occupants, just like the 
German Fre 'crznr n c/ 

I therefore explain J oraktptrixara as the chapter of the alms-lords, of the 
nobles who acted as donors, as suggested b} Luoers, 1 c., who thinks of the persons 
mentioned in inscnptions C-E below 

Then follows II ro-12, the record of the pmus act performed bv the chief queen 
and ner familv and retinue pradJ ra^tpt al[f)cs{f)c uisitt e iattra prat{r)tl/iatii{r)o 

t/ ak[r)izaL[r)s Sakai ui sa Badlasc For mv predecessors read or tsrc, but 
there is no trace of the r-matra, which, on the other hand, is quite clear in -pi alrt:>re 
Instead of praP rail we find pad/ ran M 2 I have drawn attention to the inconsistent 
wilting of such sounds in the Grammatical Introduction 

Atstn was read as i tszh i bv Bhagvanlal, who explained it as tlie locative of las^, 
Skr *,:s/-i:da, ‘a place where a Buadha has sat’ The reading msiiKt is, however, 
absolutelv certain, and Buhler has justiv remarked that the w ord also occurs in inscnp- 
tion J He accepted the explanation of Pischel as ilstii a, Skr i Jsatra, uneven high, 
elevated equivalent to siPpt Professor Thomas thought of a stupa outside the ntad 
and compared the P^i word 1 ^sslr, a 

There can harolv be anv doubt about the identitv of itzstn a and Pah rissttra 
Moreover r^sin a evidently qualifies prad/iravtpralrt^ra both here and in inscription J 
With regard to Pali j isSth a I have consulted the well-known Swedish scholar 
Mr Heimer Smith, who refers me to the Vinavm Pitaka, I, 122-’, 133-^®^ 255®, &c. tniair 
cJ ikki’utr r a/’t'iiarr t tsszr, an rd/ a, take this bhikshu for a moment outside the limit 
(of the \ ihara) , dg'ai take! i I'lssin an: g^aizd 'tposal/o kdtabbo, guests should go outside 
the limit and perform the uposatha , litssln atlko at an odali, standing outside tlie limit 
he approv es The last passage is explained by Buddhaghosha to mean baht ttpachdra- 
sir dya tliio arat, edait, while ba/ zsfn'a^'afassa, ibidem i, 255-®, is rendered as aritaii 


^ 1 c , PP 4 S 0 f 


' Fp I/d,\m,p 77 
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samantaviha-i avi gatassa ' therefore means 'lying just outside the limit’, viz 

of the Vihara field proper, but close to it and evidently belonging to the Vihara, 
because bahislma refers to what is farther off, belonging to another Vihara 

L 13 was read by Bhagvanlal-Buhler as mukiintaya sabpae b/msah, it will conduce 
to eternal welfare, liberation Professor Thomas read a{p)ya 

sabpae bhnsaveti{?), may it be for the eternal of the Holy Sakya sage Buddha 

The first akshara is almost identical with the 7/171 of the Patika inscription M/ikt 
cannot, however, be Skr i/mkh, liberation, because kt becomes t, 1 e tt, in the dialect , 
cf sa/zibkattga (Wardak), 7 iia (Kurram) 

The letter following after ki cannot be hi or ti The t matra seems to be certain 
It crosses a horizontal, which is bent downwards at the right end and below provided with 
an 7 -stroke There is a faint line connecting the top of the z-stroke with the angle, but 
It does not seem to be intended One might think of reading v/ 1, if it were not for a 
distinct downward stroke from the left-hand termination of the horizontal This stroke 
seems, in the plate, to be continued above the juncture with the horizontal, but the 
apparent continuation is not visible on the cast With every reserve I read srt 
Then follow 7 a and ya, the whole accordingly seeming to be m/ikis/ 17 aya This might 
be the dative of 7 iiuLibrt 7 a, but the dative regularly ends in ae I therefore think that 
raya represents Skr 7 dja, and s/ 1 must then be Skr s/ 1 , S 7 17 djci meaning ‘ illustrious 
king’ But then vi/ilt can hardly be anything else than the name of the king, and I 
cannot see any serious objection to explaining it as another form of Moga, where the g 
IS certainly derived from k , cf ^udasa B 2, where Brahml inscriptions read ioddsa 

The next word seems to be saipae, but the c is not certain The apparent e-stroke 
is placed above the top and not to the right of the vertical, and it seems to me that it 
is not impossible to read a Saspae cannot represent Skr sasvate, even if we were 
prepared to assume the existence of an Indian sasvat in addition to sasvat, corresponding 
to Greek aVay For intervocalic t is in these records everywhere retained as h Saspae 
could hardly be anything else than Skr sdivdya, and if we could read /mikivri/ aya and 
explain this as Mogavi/ dya, saspae would perhaps be possible, though it would be 
strange to find v/t/aya side by side with saspae It will be seen that the vertical of sa 
is bent forwards and thus becomes different from the usual sa of these records It is 
conceivable that we have to do with the old shape of the zz-matra and should read snspae, 
though su shows the usual loop-shape m G i Subpa would correspond to Skr siisva, 
which occurs as a bahuvrihi in Panini v, iv, 120, together with sup/dta and sudi/ia 
These latter words are also used as nouns, with the meaning 'a good morning’, ‘ a good 
day’, respectively If the same were the case with subpa, we might translate suspae as 
‘for a good to-morrow’, ‘in order to secure a good hereafter’ But such an explanation 
does not seem to be very likely 

The ensuing aksharas cannot be read as bhusah, because the third akshara is 
certainly vi and is, moreover, follow'ed by a fourth letter, which seems to me to be a 
clear ta, without an z-stroke and without the apparent ?-sign, which is always used when 
t stands for an uncompound intervocalic t Nor could bhusah be a future of bhii, 
because we know from the KharoshthI Dhammapada that a cerebral r was used in such 
forms, cf e g ka/tshadi A*6 For a similar reason Professor Thomas’s bhusd is 
unlikely Bhusavtta seems to be a gerund of a base bhusava, i e a bhusavitvd , cf 
Ardhamagadhi vaiidilta, avaLkamiitd, jmittd, thavitid, bJmnjdvittd, &c ^ Also bhusaviti 
would be a gerund , cf p/'amajeti pa/tvajeh A^8, baheti B 27, in the Dhammapada 
manuscript 

^ Cf Pischel, Grammattk dcr Praki it Spi achen, § 58a 
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We might think of explaining bhusavtta as a gerund of a verb corresponding to 
Pah blmsdpch, he adorns But we should fail to see why the cerebral ^ is not used 
after n The use of 9 in forms such as bhiMnisa docs not form a parallel, because there 
we have before us a living suffix, while we could hardly imagine a bhnsana, corresponding 
to Skr bhushana 

In such circumstances I cannot see any other possibility than to read saipa abhusa- 
vita, and to explain abhusavtla as the gerund of a denominative from ictsava, preceded 
by abhi The whole would then mean after having made the festival, i c after having 
performed the (funeral) solemnities, over the illustrious king Moga together with his 
horse This explanation is highly hypothetical, the more so because we do not know 
anything about the royal funeral ceremonies of the Sakas But I cannot see any other 
way of analysing the passage in accordance with the phonctical laws of the dialect 

The remaining lines on the back arc clear t/utva cha sas^Im ama cha chat{i )asa 
saghasa sai vasttvat{i)ana paugt ahe 1 he shape of bn in chabn seems to show that 
chatm and not c/iati u is the original Also the d of dib asa bears witness to the old 
t after n Professor Ihomas read dtiesa for dibasa, just as in iba, 1 lo 

The. words ihuva cha sa^haianta cha must be taken together with the preceding 
iai a, as in the Patika plate The stDpa and the monastery w'cre apparently situated 
inside the sIma 

The form sai vashvab ana for saivdsbvddtndni is also met w'lth in the Kurram 
casket 

An inspection of the original shows that the most natural way of continuing is to go 
on from the last line on the back of the slab to the back of the right lion and to begin 
from the bottom, w'here we find the inscriptions marked E, E' and E", which all evidently 
belong together 

E 1 I runs Khai (j^aosto ynvai aya and is written in large letters, so that w-e again 
get the impression that care has been taken to give prominence to the person mentioned 
in the line The secondary ^ -stroke m Khan a- is indistinct, but traceable Below the 
aksharas ytrua we find, as mentioned above, the word kainmo, written in smaller letters 
Buhler read komnio, w'hich he explained as representing Skr kaumndtkah, but there is 
no trace of an d-matra I have already stated that I take katnmo as a designation of 
Kharaosta, and perhaps as representing Skr kdnibojaka 

In E 2 Bhagvanlal and Blihler read Jalamasa kumaia, but I agree with Professor 
Thomas that the first akshara is certainly Khalamasa is evidently an un-Indian 

name As remarked by Professor Thomas, the element khala is also found m the name 
Khalaiamuko J' below Kjtmdi a denotes a royal prince, different from and younger than 
the yuvaraja * Khalamasa was evidently a brother of Kharaosta Then follow's in E 3 
Maja kamtha Bhagvanlal took maja together w'lth the preceding kuinaia z.skumdidl- 
maja, but tin becomes iv in the dialect, where it is not kept unchanged hlaja is evidently 
the name of another brother 

E4was read samanachhati a, 1 e ramanakshab a by Buhlcr, but there cannot be any 
doubt that Bhagvanlal was right in reading samanainob a Professor Thomas suggests 
that the o-stroke of ?;/£)/; a is accidental, ‘ in which rase we may understand the w'ords 
vidtd as indicating that the three sons named w'ere ntet me brothers ’ It seems to me that 
we must connect samanainob a wuth the aksharas kvi a kai ita incised on the right cheek of 
the right lion, as done by Buhler It wull be seen that the iia of samanainob a is excep- 
tionally long and has a forward bend of the upright A still more pronounced bend is, 

^ Cf Sylvain L^vi, JA, ix, xix, 1902, pp 96 f = lud An/,\\\m, 1904, pp 163 f 
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It IS true, found m the m of kamlha m E 3 Still I am inclined to think that we have 
to do uith an ?i-stroke so that we should read nu It is possible that the distinct bend 
in kamtha has been transferred by mistake from 1 4 to 1 3 We shall find some indica- 
tions later on, which seem to show that the records were originally drafted on the stone 
m smaller letters, before they were finally engraved In such circumstances slight mis- 
takes might easily crop in I therefore read sav!an\ii\}uoi 7 a and connect this with ki a to 
’iavianitiuoli ak) a Wc have seen m ait eh c h.10 that an intervocalic single d is written 
() , and satmtntviof) akt a can therefore represent a Skr samannviodaka, assenting, 
1 e assenting to the donation, associated in the grant 

It would be tempting to explain the ensmng kat t(a as a past participle, Skr katitali, 
but we have already seen that there is no single instance of an intervocalic t being kept 
unmodified It always becomes A Wc must therefore probably explain katiia as a 
gerund, corresponding to Ardhamagadhi kaiitla Moreover, we cannot overlook the fact 
that /C/tat } aosto has the nominative termination 0, w'hich is missing in Khalamasa and 
hlaja 1 therefore take these latter words to be accusatives and explain Khai 1 aosto 
5 uvat aj a as the subject of the gerund kat tla, translating the record as follows after the 
heir apparent Kharaosta had made the prince Khalamasa and Maja, the joungest (brother) 
assenting (parties to the donation) I would compare the similar idiom in the Prave^aka 
of the fourth act of the Svapnav Isavadatta ' ayyautto i/ia aachchha imam kusnmasam- 
iddlitm pckkhta sammatnda bha^cam, when my husband has come and seen the wreath 
of flowers, I may be honoured, where we likewise have a nominative as independent sub- 
ject of a gerund 

After E it would seem natural to go on with inscription M, just below E It seems, 
how ever, as if there has been a desire to draw' special attention to the person named m 
the beginning of M, and that his name has therefore been placed first in large characters 
on the neck of the right lion, and tlicn, m a shorter form, after E I therefore go on 
with inscription B 

B I viahak ^hatt avasa is quite clear, ti having the angular ; -stroke with a dot m 
front Tlierc is a cross stroke on the right side of ks/ia, w'hich Professor Thomas 
thinks may indicate duplication We shall find a similar stroke m M, and it seems 
possible that these strokes are intended to show- that B and M should be read together 

B 2 runs Vajulasa putt a, which is clearly miswritten for Rajulasa putt a The tra 
has the angular / -stroke and two short strokes in front 'I hey arc perhaps intended to 
indicate that the words written in smaller letters m front ei putt a should be inserted m 
this place or after B t, which runs ^udasc ksfiattavc, with the same shape of i'; u as m B i 
There is no case suffix m putt a, and wc therefore here have one of those semi-compounds, 
where only the last word is inflected The words viahakshatt avasa [^Ra'ljulasa putt a 
show that there cannot be any question of considering Kharaosta as the son of 
Rajula 

The words kttudasc kshatiavc were taken as absolute locatives by Biihlcr We 
shall sec later on, however, that the same w'ords in M evidently give the logical subject 
of the past participle niyatt itt 0, and 1 therefore accept Lilders’ explanation = of the forms 
as instrumentals, not, however, of the plural, but of the singular Cf the Grammatical 
Introduction 

The inscriptions C and D I take to be parenthetical additions We have seen m E 
that the yuvaraja Kharaosta has been associated w ith tw'o youngei brothers and has been 
characterized as Kaittuta ^udasa w'as evidently tlie second important person connected 

' Ld Ganapatt Sdstri, Trivandrum, 191a, p 33,1 a 
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with the pious deeds commemorated in the inscriptions, and also his position and family 
relations are therefore mentioned That is done in inscriptions C and D 

C IS, as ahead) mentioned, engraved m front of B 2 and 3 It runs (i) Kahn a- 
(2) ' rt; ajo The last akshara is pro\ idcd w ith some strokes running backw'ards from the 
\ ertical and forward below the upper limb The) are, perhaps, like the strokes in front 
of tlie first akshara, meant to indicate that C is to be inserted after pitii a D is engraved 
below ^iida'^t in B 3, and should probably be read after B 3 

I therefoie read B-E as one context luahaksltat) avasa Va{Ra')julasa ptiha— 
Kahn axwajo— Hildas: Idtahavi—Nauludo, by the mahakshatrapa Rajula’s son,— he 
was born after Kahn (or, Kahn is his younger brother)—, the kshatrapa the 

Nauluda d^aul ido seems to be an addition of the same kind as J\.avntia^ E 

After these additions the name and title of ^udasa are repeated in hi, w'hich is incised 
below E 4, and runs on into the breast of the right lion It begins Lsltah avc ^ 7 idisc, 
where I take the apparent <i-matra in the first akshara to indicate that we have here the 
diiect continuation of B The f-stroke in Sudisc is curious The kshatrapa’s name was 
clearly Sodasa, w ith a long 0 Tlie t is therefore either a mistake or a sign of reference, 
of the same kind as the apparent 0 of kshairave, indicating that B should be inserted in 
tins place. 

hi 2-3 run jn.o padl'}a::p 7 at{i)d 7 0, representing Skr aya}?! p 7 tih:vtp 7 addah or 
,77 a/7' p7 ,fJ’,dp 7 addat/ As seen b) Thomas’ and Luders- the inscription I, incised on 
tlie front of the capital, forms an immediate continuation I 1-4 vcyaudt/ 71a Ladhavaro 
bitsapa/o ladhataio For ‘tdi/ /ux Buhler read ttdn.o and Professor Thomas 

a// {./)di 7 7 ’a{di 7 ’a/ 7 ) It seems to me that the reading is absolutely certain For bxisa 
Bhag\anlal read usa, and Buhler b:t<;a or h/sa After the b/t of bmapa/o another 
b't has been incised in small sire I cannot explain it otherwise than b) assuming 
that tlie record was first drafted in small letters on the stone, and then executed in 
larger sire The akshara ba has dien not been cancelled with the rest of the draft and 
tlien subsequent!) eiigra\ ed through misunderstanding 

For r .j a.t Buhler and Thomas read r. 1 aa It seems to me, how e\ er, tliat the break 
in the leg of tlie akshara is too pronounced, and tliough there is no loop, I consider 7 t as 
tlie most probable reading 

I 2-4 are enguned in short lines under the word veyaad/z/'a The continuation 
must e\ ideiitl) be looked for below the continuation of I i We there find a compara- 
tively large space witliout any letters, where some portion of the stone seems to haae 
peeled oft Before the aacant space there is a /im of exceptionally large sire, preceded 
by z.ya m cliaracters of tlie same size as the small 0,1 after ba m busapa/o Professor 
Thomas suggests the possibilit)* of explaining this ziya as an insertion to show that the 
large 7 \a is an error for vya — viya In my opinion it is a remnant of the first draft, 
whicli has not been cancelled and dierefore subsequent!) engiaaed I take it to be 
a doublet of r’.jv? in I 4 


Professor Thomas states that there is room for sea en or eight aksharas after i~va 
The four last of diem I can distinctly read as /apa/c/ia,^ and I am inclined to dunk that 
nodiing IS in realit) missing and that the open space m front of /-va a\as originally 
intended for the aksharas of I 4 and 7~ i and that, Ztyaix liaaing been engiaaed in 
another place, die result was a blank after 7 ta 

After /apirc/ 7 the text runs on, on die breast of the left lion, wadi a word which 
u er read Thomas thought that pah/di/'a is also possible The 


’ Ep I/iP ^ IN- p 143 


- SBAW, 1913, p 41S- 
Buhler restored [ja/; a/ 7], wliicli is impossible. 
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third akshara is, however, clearly chht Only the lower curve has been placed so high 
up that It touches the upper hook 

The continuation follows in the line beginning below rapaj ena and has always been 
read without any difficulty msimo karita These words must contain the 

termination of the sentence beginning with kshah ave J^ndtse Km ita, with a plain ia at 
the end, must be explained as in E", as corresponding to Ardhamagadhi Lm itta, and 
connected with msimo, which consequently stands for msswiam, as so often in the 
Kharoshthi Dhammapada We thus arrive at a sentence Lshatrave Sudise imo padhravi- 
piati^ )ei{i )o msimo kmita myat{i )il{i)o It would, of course, be possible to explain 
kshati ave Sitdise as a double locative, ‘ when ^udasa was kshatrapa as done by Buhler 
It would, however, be difficult to understand why such a remark should be twice repeated, 
if It were not intended to state that ^udasa had had something to do with the donation 
recorded, and this consideration seems to make it necessary to explain the words as 
instrumentals W e must then translate ‘ by the kshatrapa ^udasa this piece of land 
was handed over, having made it msslma, 1 e lying just outside the limit’, or, 'by 
Sudasa, after having made this piece of land msslma, it was handed over ’ We learn 
from this that the msslma formed part of the Vihara ground The sentence accordingly 
records a donation of a piece of land to the Vihara 

The portion intervening between avipi at{i }eJ(} )o and msimo is the most difficult 
one on the whole capital The -way to the proper understanding has been shown by Luders, 
who explains the passage as a fuller description of imo padhi avipi at(i )ei{i')o 

Buhler explained his veyandino kadliavai 0 busaparo kadhavaro viyaa as Skr vegod- 
linah siandhavmafi bnsapaiah sLandhava^rah vijayah, the army started in haste, the 
army (is) intent on wealth victory ' 

Thomas objected that skandhavm a does not mean ‘ army ', but ‘ encampment ’ , that 
the meaning ‘riches’ attached to busa is attested only by Wilson’s dictionary , that the 
reading « in veyau- is not certain, am and even a being possible, and that the change of 
g to y in vega is contrary to the tendencies of the language employed in these inscrip- 
tions He mentions the possibility of reading veyaamdinam kadhavaio, Skr vaija'^an- 
tlnam sLandhavm ah, but does not think such a reading and explanation promising 

Luders reads veyaam dinam and sees in dinam the participle dinnam, given , 
kadhavai 0, he says, can scarcely be Skr sLandhavara, which ought to become khadhavara, 
but probably contains the word kantha, which means ‘ town ’ in the Saka language, but 
IS also known to Panmi Veyaa and Busapai o he explains as names of localities, and 
viya as corresponding to Skr apt cka, taking the final a together wnth the small viya 
before tva as representing Skr apt cka, and further He thus arrives at the following 
translation by the kshatrapa ^ udisa this plot of land has been given, (viz ) the excellent 
place Veyaa and also the excellent place Busapara, and further 

So far as I can see there is no objection to explaining kadhavatoas representing 
Skr skandhavaiah The Kharoshthi Dhammapada has kanhana for Skr skandhanam 
B 13, and in the Kurram inscription we find samkata, Skr samskaia, and kamdka, Skr 
skandha, with L and not Ui, though here a small stroke is placed above k to show a slight 
modification of the sound 

It seems natural to assume that the Saka chiefs, who set up the capital, were 
encamped before Mathura, where they had evidently gathered in strength, engaged in 
some warlike expedition If Moga is, as suggested above, actually referred to in A, he 
may have been the leader and have been killed, or he may have died, before the expedi- 
tion started It is tempting to connect the Saka gathering with the pressure exercised 
by the Parthians, who, as we shall see in connexion with the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, 
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had become established in the north-west one year bcfoie the date of the Patika plate of 
the jeai 7S, and who later on also made themselves masters of Ta\ila But we cannot 

aiiivc at ccitamty , r 

1 he Sakas took the oppoi tnnity to make religious donations Rajula s chief queen 

established a ulic of the Buddha in a piece of land, winch Sudasa, the local kshatrapa, 
made into a //rrw/zir plot foi the Oidci And this piece of land had been used by the 
Sakas foi then encampments Fiyatldtnta and Biiui/>(va weie the names of these en- 
campments Ftyni/dtntd I cannot explain In some way it ma) correspond to the 
latei vijayadaiid/tdK'rua maj mean ‘whcie the refuse is the further 

limit’, or 'luyond the lefuse gatheungs’ 

I fuithei lead vnoil and follow LlUlets in explaining vi ya as Skr api c/m, taking u 
togcthei with n’tvtiptuintJ as repicsentmg Ski 111 -iv dpru uta, by the place where the 
cultivated fields {tttvaid) arc the furtluM limit, 01. by the further hunt of the cultivated 
fR Ids ra/irMnia, finally, I identify with Ski pa) iclulilmimu limited I thus arrive at 
tlu following tianslation by the kshatiapa Sudisa this piece of land, the Vcyaildirna 
encampnunt and also the Busapara encampment, limited by the Urvaiapara, was, after 
having made it haiuhd ovci 

Above the akshaias itdtDux and h.tuxpa, icspectivel), there arc two short legends in 
small chaiactcis, maike d IT, II The formci which is almost illegible in the plate, runs 
d/tamadana, the second, above /luuipa, s^ii/iavt/iax If my explanation of the small 
characteis, which aic found here ind elsewhcic is right, we must infer that these entries 
weie originally oveilooked by the meson and theieforc subsequently executed as they 
stood It IS dilTicult to say wheie they should be inserted 1 hc> nnj be intended to 
characteri/c Sudasa s grant as a lehgious donation to the Guhav'ihara 

Bilhlei took this to mean 'the Guha-monastcry ’ Dr Fleet’ thought of the possi- 
bihtv that 6'/// <!:’///<?/( might lepiesent Skr c, in the ca\c-\ihara, and Professor 

Ihomas adopts that tiansluion Di Fleet proposed to identif) this with the monastery 
mentioned bj I lUau-tsang,- who says ‘ lo the east of the city, about 5 or 6 li, we come 
to a mountain sangharama 1 he lull-sides are pierced to make cells (for the priests) 
We entci it thiough a vallcv,as by gates Ihis was constructed bv the honourable 
Upagupla There is in it a stOpa containing the nail-parmgs of the Tathagata’ 

It IS of no consequence that Ilitan-tsang was told that the establishment went back 
to the tunes of Upagupta What he saw was a sttlpa, which was said to contain relics, a 
sangharama, and cells excav ated in the lull-side 1 his is at least a remarkable coincidence 
1 he continuation of the context is evidcntlj contained in inscriptions K and L, to 
the left of 1 i and I 2, on the side of the left lion There are three lines (i) ayatiasa, 
(2) httd/tal) nni'ia, (i) afiaoia auaaia J he last woid was read ayiv.iio by Biihler and 
ayi/)ttu! by Ihomas, while Bhagvanlrd had suggested aji))it/aux and translated ‘(for the 
meiit) of buddhadeva, the acharva (land) of Udajsina Aryamitra ’ Bidder translated 
on account of the exaltation [adayaia) of the teacher Buddhadev a, Ayimita and Thomas 
through the elewition of the achat ya Buddhadeva, Ayimisa ’, at the same time proposing 
to explain aytaiisa as a genitiv e w ith daxia understood Finally Lilders explained u/) at)ta 
as couespondmg to Skr itda^ata and thought that some word meaning ‘ to give ’ might 
be contained in ayiati'xa or ayimt/a, so that there would be the question about the transfer 
of the donation by means ot water, 1 e with libations of water 

I accept Lilders explanation and sec m ayit)ii/a a gerund of cf the frequent 

’ JRAS, 190^, p 1 -,6 a iW))>oniS, i, p 210 , Real, Sr-ja-A'f, i, p iSi 

bee philt. i\, right comer of section 1 ' 2, G, J 3 
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compound pi a-yam, to give, to besto^\ With regard to the change of a to z we may 
compare az for ayam B 17, saviadai for sazzzciddya B 26 in the KharoshthI Dhammapada, 
and as to the sense the te\n\ pat mdazia 

Sylvam Ldvi ' wanted to identify this Buddhadeva with the Vaibhashika acharya 
Buddhadeva, who belonged to the generation immediately after Ghoshaka and V asumitra, 
who taught in the time of Kanishka and his successor But the Lion Capital is at least 
a century older than Kanishka 

It seems natural to continue with inscriptions F, G and J 3, on and below the neck 
of the left lion 

F 1 Bitdhilasa naktaiaasa{¥ d) blitkhusa saivasltvafi asa,v<!h.er:e nairaz a a repre- 
sents Skr ziagazaia, fiom Nagara, on the Kabul river 

Sylvam Ldvi " wanted to identify this Budhila with the Fo-t'i-lo, mastei of the 
Sastras, who composed the treatise Tri-chin-lun (Samyuktatattva^astra for the use of 
the Mahasamghika school, m a convent of the same, 140 or 150 li west of the capital of 
Kashmir, and whose work explained metaphysics, the Prajha of the Mahasamghikas 
This would well agree with what we learn about Budhila below in inscription N, but it 
IS impossible to ss.y anything for certain, so long as we do not know anything about the 
date of this teacher At all events, there can hardly be any doubt about the identity of 
Budhila and Budhat(r)eva, the former being a regular short-foi m of the latter The name 
has been repeated so that the acharya can be further characterized 

G 1 zzzahaLshatzavasa Kziszil\zi\asa Pahkasa Mezzakzsa G 2 Mzytkasa kshati avasa 
pziyae The tia in -kshatz avasa is here without the additional dot or stroke which we 
find elsewhere in this word, so that we might think of transliteiating ({z)a It is, how- 
ever, probable that w'e have only to do with an abbreviated writing The final sa of 
Mevakzsa is misshaped, and Buhler wrote that the akshara can only be an abnormal da 
or a cha I have no doubt, however, that sa is intended the sloping lower line of the 
head having been drawn too long and the leg having become reduced to a minimum 
The third n of Kiisicl\zi\asa is not certain It consists of a dot at the bottom and a 
curious stroke projecting from the upright It is possible that Buhler and Thomas were 
right in reading Knsalaasa For Patzkasa Thomas read Padikasa, but nfe in A 15, I i, 
lb different 

Kusulua Patika has been identified with Patika, the son of Liaka Kusuluka, who is 
mentioned in the Taxila copper-plate inscription of the year 78, 1 e , as suggested above, 
6 13 c , and I see no reason for rejecting this identification Who Mevalz ^Byzkawas ive 
know not The name Mevaki has been compared by Professor Thomas with the Scythian 
name Mauakes, Mevaicjjy, and further with Moga, and Miyika with names such as 
Midakhos, 1 e Madhyaka, or Mazdaka, Mazakes, or Pahlavi nzZydn ® 

Ihe end of the passage recording Sudasa’s grant is evidently J 3 saz vasttvat(z)ana 
paz zp ahe 

The aim of these inscriptions is, as we have seen, to record the establishment of 
relics by Rajula’s chief queen and the grant of the land wdiere they were established by 
Sudasa The space on the bottom of the capital has further been utilized for some 
additional information connected with the donations, in inscriptions N-Q 

N IS incised inside the circle at the bottom, but the first line protrudes over the 


1 JA, IX, viii, 1896, p 450 = Izid Ant , xxxii, 1903, p 383^, cf Bainett, JRAS, 1913, p 945 

2 1 c 

■' Cf JRAS, 1906, p 213, and Rapson, JRAS, 1894, p 348, wheie the name of a kshatrapa 
Mevaku IS traced on a coin 
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■nhole of the bottom It runs aj a 7 lasa Budinlasa ml{i )a; a /.(7 )asa bhtUm Professor 
Thomas read iiaLiaiaasa, but die second Li a is absolutely certain The termination 
ofthe^^ord bhiLIm follows in 1 2, w’here we further read sai vastivat{i)asa pag,a, 
follow ed by a blank, which Bhag\’anlal filled up by ha, while Buhler thought that he could 
read sa in a squeeze in his possession I agree w ith Professor Thomas that there are 
no traces of writing after gi a, and I follow him in running on w ith 1 3 na imhasaghmiia 
pra, and 1 4 manaviit avc Aha/a /asa 

Buhler, who read pagasana and piahavtda vaAhalulasa, translated ‘ (in honour) of 
the teacher Buddhila, a natn e of Nakara [Nagai a), a Sar\'aslivada monk, who knows the 
wisdom {piajhavid) of the famous (pi alasandtii) Mahasamghikas and is eager to explain 
It ’ He stated that Bhag\ anlal took vida as equi\ alent to z'tdyd and translated * delight- 
ino- in the exposition of wisdom and knowledge to the members of the Great Congrega- 
tion’, and obiected against this that the hlah^amghikas were opposed to the Sar\'asti- 
1-adins, thinking that ‘ perhaps the mscnption means to praise Buddhila for his pro- 
ficiencj m the doctnnes of the tw o schools ’ 

Professor Thomas x.oo\z pramaiiavtiiavc as pi diimnyavtlive, in the 

knowledge of the nature of proof, and suggested to compare Ahalula with the unexplained 
khadura (Atharva\eda XI, i\ 16) and with Ahaduiikd, a military exercise-ground, or to 
connect it with the base Ahavd He thus arrived at the translation an exercise-ground 
m the knowledge of the nature of proof to the \anguard of the Mahasamghikas 

The reading pi an ahatiliazc shows tliat tlie tia of iiazc can only represent an un- 
compound intervocalic / The termination late is well known as forming infinitives both 
m Pah and in ArdhamaghadhT A ^ erbal base pi aimhav is not hkelj , but vavii(i )ave 
would be a regular infimtueof tlie causal jiiapajaft, and then pi avia must be explained as 
Skr piaihaih, and as the object of vavi{(i)atc The word Ahalula I cannot explain It 
reminds me of khalvala, the name of a Vedic school 

It IS etident that N has been added in order to give additional information about 
Budhila, and I therefore take <7^ Budinlasa to be a repetition of ayanasa Budlia- 

i(i)cjasa K L and Budinlasa raL(f)ai aasa F i 

It seems most natural to go on with mscnption O, below the end of N i The 
reading is perfectl) certain sai vabudhaiia pay a dhaiuasa (2) puy a saghasa puy a 

Just below O 2 we find R Talslnlasa (2) Ki oinnasa, but this record is evidently 
supplementar}- to the record P, on the right side of the base, and I therefore take P to 
continue O 

The reading of P is bejond doubt sai uasa SaL(i^asta(d)iiasa puyae The wnting 
kra should be noted Cf the abo\e remarks about r-compounds Nor can there be 
much doubt that Buhler was nght in translating ‘ in honour of the whole Sakastana’ 
Dr Fleet* wanted to explain 77 as corresponding to Sansknt svalui and translated 
‘for the worship of the whole of (his, her, or their) own home’, but later on accepted a 
suggestion by Hultzsch, that sarvasa might be the genitive of the name Saima, ‘which 
IS w ell established both w ith the dental and w ith the palatal s \ and translated ‘ (gift) 
of Sar\ a, in honour of his home M Barth - accepted the explanation of Sai-vasa and 
translated ‘ of Sa\a, native of Sakastana , to render homacre’ 

Now the name Sai-va may, no doubt, occur with a dental not, however, in dialects 
where ^ and j are correctlj distinguished, as is the case m the nortli-w'estern vernacular 
of the KharoshthI inscriptions And staiia, Skr sthdna, can hardly mean ‘ home ’ in 
this connexion 


* JRAS 1904, pp 703 ff , 1905, pp 154 f, 6J.3 f 


- 1 c., pp 3S9 ff and 247 ff 
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The remaining records, moreover, make the impression of being added as a further 
specialization of Sak(i)asta 7 ia, mentioning Saka chiefs, whose names have not been 
previously recorded 

Q, just below P and continued on the front of the capital, runs Khai daasa 
(2) kshah avasa, where it is impossible to decide ivhether Khaidaa is the name of 
the kshatrapa or of the country over which he held charge 

Then comes, on the opposite side of the base, inscription R, which has already been 
quoted TakshilaSa (2) Kromnasa Professor Thomas thinks that we should perhaps read 
RaLsJnlasa, but the ia seems to be certain Buhler took Talshilasa to mean ‘ a native 
of Taksha^ila’ and read Kodinasa, Skr Kaundtnyasya, for Kromnasa, while Professor 
Thomas thought that Ki omnasa might stand for komnasa and represent Skr LaJindinya 
In the first place, however, initial k could not well be written kj , and then it seems 
ex-tremely unlikely that an Indian name should occur here in the midst of the Saka chiefs 
Takshila, finally, can hardly represent Skr Tdkshahla Everything points to the con- 
clusion that Takshila is the name of a person, and Ki omna either a secondary name or 
a designation referring to his place of activity or origin, or to his position 

There remains one record, written from below and running upwards towards in- 
scription J on the front of the capital It was read khalaiaina[z)io by Buhler, but 
Professor Thomas, ivho distinguished it as j', was certainly right in reading Khalaiamuio 
The word is probably the name of some Saka chief, or perhaps of the navakat mika as in 
the Patika plate, who wanted to be associated in the merit derived from the pious deeds 
recorded in the inscription 

In addition to the persons in some way related to Rajula, the mahakshatrapa of 
Mathura, we thus find the names of several chiefs and nobles the mahakshatrapa 
Kusulua Patika, whose dominion was no doubt the T axila country , the kshatrapa 
Mevaki Miyika, who seems to be associated with him and perhaps was kshatrapa m the 
Taxila province , the kshatrapa Khardaa, and the persons called Takshila Kromna and 
Khala^amu^a 

The familj'^ or families connected with Rajula may be arranged according to the 
following scheme 


ArtaqpPi^pasri 

I 

I I I 

Abuhola = Kharaosta Katnufa, Khaiamasa, Maja 

1 

Hayuara Ayasi Kamuia=T= Rajula =f: 

I 1 

Hana Nada Diaka 

I 1 

Sudasa Nauluda, Kalui 

The records on the capital belong to a later time than the Taxila copper-plate of 
6 B c , because Patika, who was then a jauva, had now become mahakshatrapa, and 
they are earlier than the Amohim inscription of a d 15, because the kshatrapa Sudasa 
had then become mahakshatrapa They may be approximately dated between A D 5 
and 10 

I now give my reading and translation of the inscriptions, writing the subscript 1 
within parentheses, where it only seems to denote a modified pronunciation of the pre- 
ceding consonant 
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Text 
A 

(i) mahaksha[tra]vasa Rajulasa (2) agramahesh(r)i Ayasia (3) Kamuia dliit(r)a 
(4)Khar(r)aostasayuvaiana (5) inat(r)a Nada Diakasa [taye] (6) sadha matra Abuhola[e] 
(7) pitramahi Pi^pas(r)ia bhra(8)tra Hayuarana sadha Hana dhi[tra] {9) a[te]urena 
liorakapa(io)rivarena i^(r)a pradhraviprat{r)e(i 1)^(1 )e msime ^anra prat(r)ithavitfr)o 
(12) bhak(r)avat(r)o Sakamunisa Budhasa {13) Muki[6n]raya sa^pa [a]bhusavi[ta] (14) 
thuvacha sagharama cha chat(r)u(i5)di4(r)asa saghasa sarva(i6)stivat(r)ana parigrahe 
E 

(i) Kliar(r)aosto yuvaraya (E'} Kamuio (2) Khalamasa kumara {3) Maja kanitha 
(4) saman[u] mot(r)a(E")k(r)a kanta 

B 

(i) mahakshatravasa (2) Va(ra)julasa putra (C)Kalui a(C 2)varajo (3) ^udase ksha- 
trave (D) Nauludo 
M 

(1) kshatrave ^udi(da)se (2) imo padhravi(3)prat(r)e^(r)o 
I 

(1) Veyaudirna kadhavaro Biisapa(2)ro kadlia(3)varo {4) vi ya u(J i)rvaraparena 
palichhina (2) nisimo kanta niyat(r)it(r)o (H') dhamadana (H) giihavihare 
KL 

(i) ayanasa (2) Budhat(r)evasa (3) ut(r)aena ayimi[ta] 

F 

(i) Budhilasa nak(r)aiaasa (2) bhikhusa sarvabtivat(r)asa 
G 

(i) mahakshat[r]avasa Kusul[u]asa Patikasa Mevaki[sa] (2) Mijikasa kshat[r]avasa 
puyae 

J 3 

sarvastivat(r)ana parigrahe 
N 

(1) ajanasa Budhilasa nak(r)arak(r)asa bhikhu(2)sa s3rvastivat(r)asa pagra(3)na 
mahasaghiana pra(4)ma navit(r)ave khalulasa 
O 

(1) sarvabudhana puya dhamasa(2)puya saghasa puya 
P 

(i) sarvasa Sak(r)asta(2)nasa puyae 

Q 

(i) Khardaasa (2) kshatravasa 
R 

(i) Takshilasa (2) Kroninasa 
1 ' 

(i) Khala^amu(2)io 


Traxsla.tion 

The chief queen of the mahakshatrapa Rajula, Ayasia Kamuia, the daughter of the 
yuvaraja Kharaosta, the mother of Nada Diaka, by her, together with her mother 
Abuhola, her fathers mother Pi^pasi, her brother Hayuara with his daughter Hana, the 
harem and the alms lord chapter, was established in this piece of land, which is just out 
side the (samghaiama) border, the relic of the Lord Sakyamuni, the Buddha — after having 
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performed the solemnities over the illustrious king Muki and his horse, — and a stupa 
and a samgharama, in the acceptance of the order of the four quarters of the Sarva- 
stivadins 

The yuvaraja Kharaosta, Kamuia, having made prince Khalamasa (and) Maja, the 
youngest, assenting parties, by the mahakshatrapa Rajula’s son, — the younger brother 
of Kalui — , the kshatrapa 6udasa, Nauluda — , by the kshatrapa ^udasa this piece of 
land, (viz ) the encampment Veyaudirna, and also the encampment Busapara, limited by 
Urvarapara, was granted, after having made it (an appurtenance just) outside the limit — 
as a religious gift in the cave-monasterj' — , having given it, with (libations of) water, to 
the teacher Buddhadeva to Budhila from Nagara, the Sarvastivadm monk, — in honour 
of the mahakshatrapa Kusuluka Patika (and) the kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika — , m trust 
of the Sarvastivadins to the teacher Budhila from Nagara, the Sarvastivadm monk, 
a khalula (dialectician ?) to teach the foremost Mahasamghikas the truth , as honouring of 
all the Buddhas, honouring of the Law, honouring of the Order , m honour of the whole 
Sakastana, of the kshatrapa Khardaa, of Takshila Kronina Khala^amu^a 

XVI Plate X i MATHURA ELEPHANT INSCRIPTION 

There IS m the Mathura Museum a small stone, ii|m long and 8| in high It 
shows in relievo a decorated elephant, trotting towards the right Above the back of 
the elephant, in the upper left-hand corner of the stone, is a KharoshthI inscription, 
consisting of five aksharas of an average size of | in - f in 

The stone was found by the honorary curator of the Museum, Pandit Radha 
Krishna, in a mound at Rawal near Mathura, and a short notice of the inscription was 
published in 1927 * 

The characters are too few to allow of a certain dating Kha has a rather squaie 
head and reminds us of the Zeda inscription Tu reminds us of the ManikiSla bronze, 
but the ?«-loop IS added behind, as m the u of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription I i 
Dha has almost the same shape as m the Fatehjang record ^a, has its nearest parallels 
on the Mathura Lion Capital, and the same is the case with sta 

The reading is perfectly certain and runs ^astaUiadhatu It can only be doubted 
whether the final akshara should not be read du Nor can there be any doubt with 
regard to the interpretation The words mean ‘ the collar-bone [ah/idj relic (dhatu) of 
the Lord [iastri) ’ 

The meaning of the scene depicted is also clear We read m the Dipavamsa, 
chapter xv, and Mahavamsa, chapter xviii, how Mahmda wants to leave Ceylon, 
because there are no relics to be worshipped The king, however, asks him to remain 
He may send for relics to India, and the king promises to build a stupa over them 
Sumana repairs to India, where he receives relics, and thence to Indra’s palace, where the 
Buddha’s right collar-bone {^akUmiakkkakd) is handed over to him W ith this he returns 
to Ceylon, and the relic is placed on the frontal globe (Dipavamsa) or the back (Mahavamsa) 
of the state elephant, who roars, while the earth quakes 

We here evidently have a description of the scene depicted in the relievo The 
legend about the fetching of the collar-bone relic has not hitherto been traced outside of 
Ceylon We know, however, that the Atthakatha, on which the Simhalese chronicles 
are based, to a great extent drew on Indian sources And the Mathura inscription and 
sculpture show that such has been the case with the legend about the collar-bone relic 
On the other hand, we cannot state that the legend was localized m Mathura The 
' Aus Indiens Kultur Festgabe Richaid von Garbe dargebracht, Erlangen, 1927, pp 33 ff 


H 
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stone IS small and can easily have been brought to the place where it was found from 
outside, e g from the north-west And, if we bear in mind the fact that KharoshthI never 
seems to have found a home in Mathura, we become inclined to think that such has been 
the case 

Tlxt 

Sastakhadhatu 
T RANSLATION 

The collar-bone relic of the Lord 


XVII Plate X 2 BIMARAN VASE INSCRIPTION 

Bimaran is a small village six to seven miles west-north-west of J alalabad, which 
was explored in the years 1834-37 by M Masson There was a big stupa in the centre 
of the village and smaller stupas in the immediate neighbourhood 

In one of them, numbered 2 by Masson, a relic-chamber was excavated, which con- 
tained a steatite vase inscribed with KharoshthI letters Within the vase were found 
some pearls and beads and a gold casket decorated with relics, and together with the 
vase four copper coins ' 

The coins, which were the only coins found in the stupa, belong to the Azes coins 
with the legend inaharajasa mahatasa dhi avniasa 1 ajahi ajasa Ayasa, and they have 
usually been taken to imply that the vase was deposited in the days of Azes, though they 
only prove, as pointed out by M Foucher,* that the reliqiiarj' is not older than Azes 
The relief figures on the gold casket, representing the Buddha between Indra and 
Brahma, on the other hand, are stated by the said scholar to show that the vase is at all 
events older than the Kanishka casket A pnon there does not seem to be any objec- 
tion to assigning it to the times of Azes 

A reproduction of the inscriptions, in inverted order, was published by James Prinsep ’ 
and corrected in H T Pnnsep’s repubhcation of the engraving * 

Then came H H W ilson’s publication mentioned above, remarks by J Bird,® and 
editions by Cunningham ' and Dawson 

A new edition, with excellent plates, was finally contributed by Mr Pargiter ® 

The vase, which is now in the British Museum, is inscribed both on the hd and 
round the body of the vase, but the two inscriptions are, as recognized by Cunningham, 
practically identical 

The characters are, on the whole, well cut, though Mr Pargiter is no doubt right, 
when he states that the scratching tool has slipped in some places and distorted some 
of them 

^ Cf H H Wilson, Altana Aniiqua, pp 69 ff, with plate II after p 54, and a tentative reading 
of the inscription on p 259, where the vase is erroneously stated to have come from Hidda This 
mistaken statement is lepeated by E Burnouf, InitoducUon d Fhtstotte dn BouddJitsnie indten, 
Pans, 18,14, P 348 , Lassen, Ittdische Alta thuviskunde, 11, 1852, p 1178'’ (and edition, p 1192®) 

- L'art gt ko-bouddhique dn Gandhdra, 11, p 478 

® JASB, III, 1834, pi VI , repioduced, with an attempt at leading the record by E Thomas in 
his edition of Piinsep’s Essays on Indian Anitqutites, vol i, pp 105 ff and plate VI 

Note on the Historical lesnlts deducible from recent discoveries in Afghanistan, London, 1844 
Htstoiical Reseat dies on the Ottgin and Pi maples of the Bauddha and Jama Religions 
Bombay, 1847, p 63 g JASB, xxiii, 1854, pp 707 f 

’ JRAS, XX, 1863, pp 241 ff, and plate III (opp p 222) , cf also Senart, JA, VIII, xv, 1S90, 
P 133 I iv, 1894, p 514, Majumdai, List, no 3 ^ Ep hid , xvi, pp 97 ff 



bimarAn vase inscription si 

1 hey make ihe impression of bemjj fairly old We may note the ya, which has 

an angular top but a bend in the middle of the left leg Similar forms au found on 

the Lion Capital and in Krddarra Ihe ux seems to be a cursive foiin of the old w 

witli the leg continued uiiwaids towards the head-curve The nearest parallels are 

again found on the Lion Capital Most characteristic is appaiently the anleconsonantic 
•) in w, which again lemmds us of the Lion Capital and seems to be distinctly oldci 
than the shape found on the Ta\ila set oil and appaiently also than those of ihcTakht- 
i-Bahl and Paja recoids 

From the point of view of pakieogiaphy theie docs not seem to be any objection to 
a dating of the Bimaian vase as about contcmpoi ancons with the Mathura Lion Capital 
And there aie also two orlhogtaphical features which remind us of the latter Inter- 
vocalic i is always written /;, except in jiiu[in)javada and iixyadidi, wheie it has become 
d, and intei vocalic ^ is n ritten , where the Capital has h It is probable, as mentioned 
m connexion with the Lion Capital, that the sounds intended weic fticatives, and I shall 
ti anshtei ate /'(?), f (7 ), respectively Mi Pargitci reads /, 4>', icspectivcly 

rheie are, as aheady stated, tvio inscriptions, one lound the body of the vase and 
another one on the hd 'I hey are, howevei, evidently only two copies of the same 
record, and it seems piobablc that the lattci has been wiittcn aftei, and piobably copied 
from, the foinier The engiavcr was then aware of the insufficiency of the space avail- 
able on the lid, and theiefore began with the most important pail of the recoid, which 
could not be missed, adding so much of the lemainder as he could In doing so he 
seems to have mislead the name of the donor’s tribe 

I theiefoie begin with the longci msciiption lound the vase, which I icad as 
Sivai al';/t!l{i)a'!a Mu{ni)javadaputi a<!a dauaimtht myadtde Blta^{i)avat{i)n 
sai vabxidha\jtd\piiyac 

The apparent anusvata of Mtmjavada is turned backwards and peihaps only a slip 
of the engraver’s tool On the hd it is turned theothei way and has, accoidingly, been 
taken to lepicsent an anusvaia Heic also the ensuing vn has bi en misdiawn and made into 
a nam Mi Pargiter thinks that the appaienl uavt is a defective ww/, whcie the lop has 
been omitted 1 hcie is, howevei , a backwaid bend of the vei tical, so that naxn is cei lain 
Miivtjananida might be Mvnjamxida, but such a name is not known to exist Miijixvada 
or Munijavada would rcpitscnt Ski vxiijaval or mxxjavanla, and be a well-known woid 
A tube called is mentioned in the Athaivavcda togethci with north-wtslein 

ethnics such as and Gandhait, and I have little doubt that this word is meant in 

our record If the anusvaia after u was actually heaid, we have befoie us the nasah/a- 
tion of a long vowel which is a well-known featuie in Indo-Aryan veinaculais Mnjavada- 
pxiti a 01 Miwijavadapit/i a would accordingly mean not ‘the son of MCijavat’, but ‘ the 
Mujavat scion’, ‘ an individual of the Mujavantas’ Cf the teims 'xahayaia, safiaya used 
in othci inscriptions I think that this explanation is the right one and infci that the 
legend on the hd is a mechanical and faulty copy of the main inscription 

The 7 -stroke in piihasa is defaced It may have joined the I in a sharpci angle 
than 111 Sxvaj a/v'!/ii(i asa, and I shall wiite /[f]<x and not b{^)(x 

Davaimihc is evidently the nomtnalivc and not the locative, foi othci inscriptions 
have dananmkho Ihc h tends to show that muha does not stand foi mnUiya, as 
suggested by Mi Pargitei Moicovcr, we find in Prdi dancxmnUia The meaning of 
the word has been discussed by Mcssis Senart,* Thomas," Paigilei,' and Majumdai * 

I JA, VIII, XV, 1890, pp 132 ff 
> 1 c 


* JRAS, 1915, pp 97 ff 
'* JPASn, will, 1922, pp 62 ff 
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The last mentioned scholar quotes tlie Pali idioms danamukhc daiva, dana 7 iniLIie 
z issajtlva, w here u e still seem to feel an older and fuller meaning ‘ under the head of alms’ 
But I agree Mith hlessrs Senart Thomas, and hlajumdar that, in KharoshthI inscriptions, 
no difference can be made between dana and dattaimiUia 

For myadidc hi Senart proposes to read luyatitam and hi Pargiter reads niyahdc, 
adding that the h is provided with the otiose ? -stroke I cannot see any trace of the 
latter, but I admit that it is possible to read ii 

The form kain chi was explained by hir Pargiter as an instrumental plural, ‘with 
relics of the Lord ’ That explanation is perhaps the right one There is, how'ever, one 
objection We have no a prioi i right to assume that ^ivarakshita did more than to give 
the \^se The relics may have been older, and the same may have been the case witli 
the gold casket It therefore seems possible that kaiticln is a dative, of the same kind 
as similar forms which have been discussed by Pandit Surendranath Majumdar' The 
use of the word ni-yat, cf iinyat, which often means ‘to restore’, seems to add strength 
to tins explanation The case may have been similar to wdiat is recorded in the Patika 
plate, w here w e hear about relics w'hich had not been properly deposited [api atithavitd) 
and were subsequently enshrined 

We do not know’ w'ho isivarakshita w’as We know’ a person of tlie same name from 
tlie Shahdaur inscription, and the name ^ivarakshita is found on a seal from Taxila, but 
w’e have no matenals for judging of the identity or non-identitj of these persons 

The inscription on the lid is, as already stated, shorter, and omits the final blessing 
It looks as if It begins w’lth tlie word bhag{?)avai[r)a, but I have already tried to explain 
why such is the case The execution is less careful than in the mam inscription I have 
already draw n attention to the w’nting Mumjanamda for PliiSjiPyjavada W e may further 
note the misdraw’n bha and da m Bhag{i)ajat{))a and danamuhs 

hly reading of die mam inscription is, accordingly, as follows 

Text 

^ivarakshit(r)asa j\Tu[m]]avadaput[r]asa danamuhe nij’adide Bhag(r)avat(r)a 4 arirehi 
sarvabudha[na] pu) ae 

Translation 

t 

Gift of Sivarakshita, the Mujavat scion, given m substitution, for the relics of the 
Lord, in honour of all Buddhas 

The inscription on the lid runs 

Text 

^ivarakshit(r)asa IMumjanamdaputrasa danamuhe bhag(r)avat(r)a ^arirehi 

Translation 

Gift of Sivarakshita, the hlujavat scion, for die relics of the Lord 

XVIII Pl\te XI I KALA SANG INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR ioo(?) 

Kala Sang is a hillock belonging to the Mahaban system m the terntor)’ of the 
Khudu Ixhels of die Yusufzai border Here a stone bearing a Kharoshthi inscription 
was found Ij’ing on the hill-side near Cherorai It is now’ in die Lahore Museum, w’here 
It bears the number I 59 

The stone measures i ft 10 m x 6^ m , and the inscription covers i ft 410 , w’hile 
the size of individual letters is from i to i J in 

Su Asutosh Mukhctjec Stlvct Jubilee Volumes, iii, 11, 1935, pp 31 ff 








KALA SANG INSCUIITION 53 

Coi)i( '1 of i 1 k itinciiptiou \v(i( forwtiidcd Ijy Sit Il.iiold iJonnc to M, ICmilo Smart, 
wlio |>ii))!l'ilKd (iiul (MiJ'il.ilfd It ill iH(;^ ' 

l'h( m'cu|)tioii I'l luf ompliMc , tlu iitonc Ixinj; only .1 fraf'mcnl, iind tiu* poitionoon- 
tainin}' dn bifonninj-' of tlu iiroid h.t'i not Umi foniul, 

'1 lu' cliiii.K Ui'i aif nlino'‘l of llio 'laino bind aa in tlu Mount Sanj innrriplioii of thf 
yiai 102. Cf. tho lotti i<i ///,///,/, .ind/, A'lt iii )i(*ihap(i a liltlf more .idvanrcfi, the 
top 'itiolvO luin}' rontimud wilhonl .i liKak in the light haiul hoob. 'I’lu iihnpf of /and 
fill (if tlu fi.inu etinivi Kind an on the Mathiiril Lion C.ipit.d, Pala( ographiral eon- 
‘!td( ratiomi on th( wholi Mini to aii'iign tlu u eoid to ahonl tlir iiaiiK time .ni tlu Mount 
Hall) (pij'iaph. 

Tlu fii'it ihi(( aK'ihai.1‘1 wei( 1 ead^vi?>i??/u by M, Sena rl riiuljo'/eo/a' by Mr. Majiinulai 
'J lu ' ( eoiul e.innot la w, Ikc.iii'k tlu toj) nlroKf 111 dinliiu tly bent iipw.iidfi Noi ran 
it bi /a, tlu U)' b) 111)' too long and too <itt, light We mnnt ii.id in, and ii (omp.iiinon 
of tlu Mnrhai iii'dipiion 'ihowi th.it we mii'ii i(‘iloi( mhayn) nnn 

The (wwwwy I'\}>nlaUtan \iA'\ ('•plaiiud by M. Sf n.u t .ei u prr nr nting i^Vv.f>tpfinln- 
/ f//rt)’rt, and It i‘ h.iidly po'inibh to .ivoid ihinbmg of pipfmln, whieh oeenr'i both an ,i eom- 
mon noiin and an tin n.niu of a pnnon and of a V(di( 'rhool Fiom tlu name woid in 
foinu d /^//(i/ii( 4 r, tlu nanu of a nehool of tlu Athaivavfd.i, whieh wf Know from ihe 
luighbommg Kanhmii. fbu might ihml of r xplammg -///(o? .ni ii pienr nlmg.Sbr Lhmln 
and n( ( inp; m pipnlnLhna a ‘ ynonym of ptppnlada, btit wi art nr.irei ly jiintifif d m annnming 
tlu diopinng of an intervoialn (/, piovidcd th.it tlu word doin not la long to .mothei 
(Hall et than tlu nniia! oiu in Kharonldhi inneriplionn, '1 hi only thing whuh wf r.in nay 
foi (( it.un 1" th.it ptpnhxhhnn in a lu an t fh.it.ut( ri/.ition of tlu ' eomp.inionn \a/tnclini a<! 
And It in worthy of notici th.it "imilat ehar.ieti ii/mg addilionn m otiur nuieiiptioiUi are 
gi'it an diflKiiIt to ( 'plain It in imponnibh to follow Mr. M.tjnnuKir in thinbing of the 
n.inu of .in mdividn.d mid m tlu phnal 

'I Ik lu xt woid w.in u.id i>/iu/in by M Smart, jiinl .in in tlu Mount Hanj inneription, 
wliih Ml M.ijiinuliii K.idn //o, 'I'ln fiiiit .iKiih.ira in eertainly //(, but tlu I'l eond (.innol 
w( 11 la r, lac.ui'i tlu mipiami d r ntiolu in tiiiiu d downw.iidn, Itloobiihbi tlu //e of die 
Malhm .1 1 ion Capital, but I h.ivi litth doubt tli.il m( mnnt wad o, though tlu iih.ipr in 
iiiig.iiliir, till bottom ()f till vi 1 tie, il la iiig bml b.ul w. 11 dn and tlu i^'Miobr bung .uldrd 
.it an imnnii.il angh . A • light b.ul w.iid bi nd of tlu vi itiral in, liowi vi r, .duo notier.iblr 
111 tlu Moiinl H.iiij .111(1 r.txd.i ’ilvd i.(roll ini’eriplioii.n Hi nidi n, thrrr ean h.iidlyla 
.iny doubt th.il tlu word m (puntion eoiicipondii to Sbr Iflfm/i, .mil, to judge Horn the 
lii'ciiplion found at tlu luijdiboiiimg Mount H.iiij, the nonim.itiv( of m.inriilinf lobaneii in 
tlu M.ditib.in (oiiiUiy mihd in o, 

'I'lu lu ' l wind \s.i' ri . 1(1 ri/a/rt by M Sm.irt, wliih Mr Majiimdai read /u/aa, whieh 
lu ('j)l.iin(d .in injju/n, I lu fnnt Idtir in viiy differriit from (a in p>ipnln-, whieh han 
a I'li.iight VI I tie, d .iiul a wgiil.ii iiirve of the piojdting portion If wr ,i})'ilr,itlfrom the 
tojinttoli, om .ibnh.ii.i in .ilmoni idiiuiial with the n of -///an, .mil 1 thin fore aeeepl 
M. S( n.iil'n ri.idmg 1, Hiil tlu 11 wi .111 .ible to iil.iti with eonfidniee th.it tlu iirieeding 
.d fih.ii.i in not /, an .i*"iinuil by Mi, M.ijiimil.ir 

I .dnoagiii with M. Si nail in ii.uhiig tlu iireond al iih.ir.i an r//i, ^1? han alw.ayn 
.1 nhiiip .nigh in old ueordii, ,ind it in not till 111 ihi W.ird.ib vn'T thntwr find the ronniird 
foim whuh Ml. M.ijiinulai'n iindiitf'^ piennp[)0'iin 

'I’lu third .ibnh.ii.un )a I iili.ii. Wi h.ivi a nimilar/inn llii Sh.ib.iid.iira mf'erip|ion,bnt 
1 do not tliinl ih.it il in jamnible to 11 ,ul no in mir n eord, bi eaunr La m Luo\\\ toodiffi rinl 


’ J A, IX. Iv, illcgi, pj) f, with )>liit( V, no. 36, if M.ijiirnd.ir, Lna, no 21, 
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It seems to me that we have to do with the same akshara as the last in the word I have 
read Luo, so that cduo should be read, and this tduo must probably be explained as an 
adjective qualifying Liio I have little doubt that M Senart was right in comparing the 
%\ord cdfda But unfortunately w’e do not exactly know what it means In Markandeya’s 
account to Yudhishthira about tbe coming depravation of the Kali yuga we read (Mah in, 
190 65 = 13074) how people are going to worship cdnLa<;, abandoning the devatas 
ediikaii pujayiskyanh vaijayishyanti damtah, and two stanras further on how the earth is 
going to be marked by cdiiLas and not to be adorned with temples of the gods ediila- 
clnJina pjtthim na dcjaguhabliushda In the commentary we find cdilLah explained as 
asthyaiiLiidm Ludyaui,\\’s\\s marked with bones 1 his explanation is taken from the 
lexicographers, w'ho give various explanations containing words such as ast/u, LiLasa 
Thus Amara 11, 11, 4 says that a w’all [Ludyd) is said to be cdfiLa if it is aiUai nya'^taKiLasa, 
studded with bones, or, with bones inserted into it In Mahe^vara’s commentarj this 
is explained bj saying that the bones are applied for the purpose of strengthening the 
w^all, dai dh)di tham The ^abdakalpadruma also gives other explanations LlLasam 
rja LlLasam yat Ludyam chhildva a lit Lhydtam tty any c, tit Sat asundarl KlLasam aslhi 
elat Ldskl/iddtLalhinadt avyopa/aLs/tattam, LlLasam iva LlLasam, Liltiichadih Madhtih 
EduLa IS accordingl} a wall into which ‘ bones’, i c planks, boards, or other hard objects 
have been inserted 

Sir Aurel Stein describes the old well ij miles to the east-south-east of Jhanda 
village in the Mahaban countrj as follows ' ‘The masonry lining is of the fashion 
peculiar to the pre-Muhammadan buildings of Gandhara and Udyana, but remarkably 
regular, and by far the most finished of its kind 1 have seen anj where It shows a succes- 
sion of double courses The upper one consists of roughly square blocks, circ 7 inches 
high and varjing in length from 8 to 1 1 inches, with neatly packed columns, formed of 
small flat stones and circ 4 inches broad separating each block from its neighbour in the 
same course, &c’ So far as I can sec, tins description shows what is meant with a Lupa 
edtlLa It is a well of stones, separated by flat uprights, and I shall tentatively translate 
‘ an intersected w ell ’ 

After eduo M Senart read savaiiasa, Skr sarvajtiasya, but stated that an examina- 
tion of the plate does not quite favour this reading Mr Majumdar read Sava sa, of 
the (rajjuka) Sava The first akshara has, how ever, a distinct rounding of the bottom, 
so that It seems natural to read sam The second seems to be va, and sattiva maj be 
an unusual abbreviation of ^amvaliat e 1 he third one can perhaps be compared with 
the first numeral figure of tlie date in the Lori} an Tangai inscription, preceded by the 
numeral i I am therefore inclined to think that we have to do with a misshapen 100 
The last sign I cannot identify It may be a sign of the same kind as the unidentified 
signs after the figures in the Fatehjang and Muchai inscriptions With ever}' reserve 
I therefore read samva / 100, in which case our record would be two }ears earlier than 
the Mount Banj inscription 

Text 

[saha Jyarana Pipalakhaana kuo eduo sa[m]va i(^) 100 (^) (^) 

Traxslatiox 

Of the Pipalakhaa companions, this inteisected well Anno 100 (^) 


’ ASIFC, 1904-5, p 22 
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XIX Plate XI 2 MOUNT BANJ INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 102 

A description of Mount Banj has been published by Sir Aurel Stein,' who surveyed 
the Mahaban range and the adjoining country in the autumn of 1 904 

From the culminating height of Mount Banj a spur runs east-south-east and strikes 
the Indus just above the large Utmanzai village of Khabal Further to the north there 
IS another spur, almost parallel to it, and running east down to the Indus Between 
these spurs lies a valley, ‘ about two miles broad from crest to crest and drained by the 
stream of Khabal In its lower portion this valley is nothing but a deep-cut narrow 
ravine between precipitous rocky slopes rising up from the boulder-filled bed of the 
stream But at its head the enclosing slopes are somewhat easier and form a kind of 
mountain amphitheatre’ Here Sir Aurel found ‘ an ancient well, 3 feet square, built of 
large roughly cut slabs with columns of small flat pieces in the interstices It still is the 
mam source of water supply for the hamlet ’ of Banj 

This IS probably the find-place of a slab bearing a Kharoshthi inscription, which was 
brought to Sir Harold Deane as found at Mount Banj Estampages were forwarded to 
M Senart, who published the inscription with a plate * A new edition is due to 
Mr N G Majumdar 

The slab is now in the Lahore Museum, bearing the number I 42 It measures 
I ft 6 in X 9I in , the inscribed portion covering i ft 4 in x 8 in 

The characters are pre-Kushana Kharoshthi, and the size of individual letters varies 
between i| in and 3 in We may note the kha without any backward bend of the top , 
the broad angular ya and the distinct, forward prolongation of the leg of sa^ which is 
almost identical with the sa of the Patika record 

The first line of the inscription contains only one word, written in the left corner 
It was lead danatmiUto by M Senart and da 7 iaj?nikko by Mr Majumdar The third 
akshara is, however, not quite certain It looks like the mo of the Patika, Mathura Lion 
Capital, Kanhiara, and Ara inscriptions The o vowel-stroke is, however, usually longer 
We find exactly analogous forms of the third akshara of the word dmimnukha in the 
Yakubi and Ghaz Dherl inscriptions If we consider the varying shapes of the akshara 
It will be seen that the 7 /-matra usually is a short stroke added at the left extremity 
of the letter, as in the Patika plate, and that the right leg rises above the line In the 
Kurram casket, where the akshara is made square, the 7i-stroke is, however, added to 
the bottom, and the left leg rises above it It seems to be the same form which is used 
in our record and also in the Yakubi and Ghaz Dherl inscriptions, and I therefore accept 
the reading danam\ 7 t’\Lho 

L 2 begins with surmounted bj"^ a small hook above the left top I cannot 
explain this hook One might think that it denotes the long a, but then the n-matra 
after m is marked differently in the Niya documents, where we have certain instances of 
a ina, viz by means of a dash below the letter'* In the Sui Vihar and Ara recoids we 
find a short stroke crossing the right leg of ma, which does not seem to admit of any 
explanation It may be surmised that all these signs are meant to mark the beginning 
of the record In the case of oui inscription such an inference may be strengthened by 

' ASIFC, 1904-5, pp 33 ff 
= JA, IX, IV, pp 513 ff , with plate V, no 35 

^ J&PASB, xviii, 1922, pp 6 ^ff, with plate v , cf his List, no 34 
* See Stem, Scf mdta, plate xxiv 
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the consideration that 1 i does not, as usual, begin at the right extremity The tiord 
danai.iuUia is, moreover, never used as the opening word of any other Kharoshthl 
inscription 

I therefore take the record to begin widi 1 2 and the first akshara of that line to be 
simply wa Then follow s ladakaptdrasa There are some irregular strokes and dashes 
on both sides of the upright of the second akshara, but they are too little pronounced to 
be intended, so that we have not sufficient reason for reading markadakapiiU asa 
hi Senart compared markadaka with Skr viaikanda, viai kandcya We might also think 
of viai kataka, w hich is used w ith more than one meaning a species of gram , an ape , a 
spider, a kind offish, and, a Daitja At all events the wwd is evidently a personal 
designation, but I fail to see why Mr Majumdar thinks that it sounds like a foreign 


name 

Then follows vayn a, after which Mr Majumdar adds sa There are, how’ever, no 
traces of any akshara following after ia, which, moreover, stands exactly above the last 
akshara of 1 3 If viakadakia is the name of an individual person, w^e should certainly 
expect another name to individualize his son But even so it w'ould not be stnctlj 
necessaty And viakadaka may be the designation of a locality or association, s.ndp2iii a 
be used in the same way as in rajapiiti a, devapittra, &c , to denote a member of an 
individual group or clan, in which case the Makadaka-son w'ould be a member of the 
association or clan of the Makadakas 

Vayt2a must then evidently be connected with the opening of 1 3, which hi Senart 
left unread, while hir Majumdar read tJmve Only parts of the first akshara remain, viz 
a short top-stroke, the upper part of a vertical, and traces of a horizontal projecting 
towards the left and perhaps crossing the vertical The thick line to the right, joining 
the vertical in a cur\ e and continuing dow nwards, v/hich is seen m the plate, does not 
belong to the akshara, but is simply the edge of the stone A careful inspection of the 
original has made me inclined to accept Mr hlajumdar s tki\ 7 c\, though w'ould also be 
possible The bottom of the akshara and the 7f-matra have been broken off 

The second akshara cannot be anything else than ve, though the ^-stroke is very faint 
Voyij aihiive w ould correspond to Skr Vaji asliipe, but I do not know' of any such designa- 
tion in Buddhist literature Sir Aurel Stem has shown that the Mount Banj remains 
represent the site w'here the Chinese pilgrims located the incident in the career of the 
BodhisatU'a, when he gave up his body to feed a hungrj' tigress The pilgrims speak 
about a stone stupa at this spot and state that ‘ the soil as w'ell as the herbs and shrubs 


show a light reddish colour as if blood-dyed ^\Tien people dig the earth, they feel as if 
pricked by thorns All, w'hether sceptics or believers, are moved to feelings of sorrow 
and pain ’ We also read about another stupa to the north, about 200 feet high, w'hich 
had been built by King A^oka and w’as adorned w'lth sculptures and of artistic construc- 


tion, and which at all times shed a divine light Either of these may have been the 
Vajrastupa, which may mean a stupa containing or connected with a vajj a, or resembling 
a vajra in shape or splendour, or built by some person called Vajra or Vajra 

After follows sa 7 ?!va(sa 2 aye It w'lll be seen that the compound isa is a little 

irregular, in so far as the upper horizontal protrudes to the right of the vertical, w'hich, 
m Its turn, is continued in a straight line up to the horizontal 

Then follow the numerical symbols i, 100, i, i, i e 102, and a word, which M Senart 
read dkuko and explained as possibly standing for bknt[(t\ Mr Majumdar read 

tao, which he took to represent Skr bhiitah In his List, how'ever, he accepts my 
reading, which is kuo, Skr kiipah There can be no question about reading the first 
akshara as bku, because the top-stroke does not project to the rightof the vertical The 
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shape differs slightly from that of ka in 1 2, the right-hand hook being more rounded and 
joining the vertical higher up We have, however, found more examples of slight 
irregularities in this record 

We thus arrive at the following text and translation 

Text 

L 3 Makadakaputrasa Vayira- 

2 [thu]ve samvatSaraye i 100 i i kuo 
1 danam[u]kho 

Translation 

Of the Makadaka scion, m the Vajrastupa, in the year 102, (this) well (is) the gift 


XX Plate XII i THE SO-CALLED TAKHT-I-BAHI INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR 103 

No I I of the Lahore Museum is a stone, measuring 1 7 in by 14I in , and bearing a 
KharoshthI inscription in six lines There is some uncertainty about its provenance 
Cunningham originally stated ^ that it had been discovered by Dr Bellew at Shahbazgarhl, 
but later on always spoke of it as hailing from Takht-i-Bahl, and the epigraph has usually 
been spoken of as the Takht-i-Bahl inscription 

Both places are situated m the same neighbourhood, Shahbazgarhl 6| miles east and 
Takht-i-Bahi about 8 miles west of Mard§n in Yusufzai 

The editor of Trubner’s Record states that Dr Bellew had left the stone in Hotl 
Mardan, ‘m Dr Johnson's compound Several years afterwards, in 1870, he authorized 
Dr Leitner to take away anything he might have left at Hot! Mardan Dr Leitner, 
after personal inspection, had the stone earned down to Lahore by bullock-cart, and there 
had the inscription both lithographed and photographed The discovery of the stone 
therefore belongs to Dr Bellew, that of the inscription to Dr Leitner ’ 

A rubbing of the inscription was forwarded by Dr Leitner to Professor Dowson, 
who gave a notice of it in Trubner’s Record ® Then follows the notice by Cunningham, 
mentioned above, m Trubner’s Record, June 1873, and a fuller notice by Dowson,^ who 
read the date portion, which he again * reproduced in a new note two years afterwards 
New editions were published by Cunningham,® Senart,® Boyer, and myself® 

Cunningham remarks that ‘ as the stone has been used for many years, perhaps for 
centuries, for the grinding of spices, all the middle part of the inscription has suffered 
and become indistinct, and some portions have been obliterated altogether ' The read- 
ing and interpretation are consequently in some places beset with difficulties 

The inscribed portion covers 15I in by I2| in, and the size of individual letters 
vanes from f in to i| in There is apparently a gap after the seventh akshara of 1 i, 
but nothing has been lost, the gap having been left without any writing on account of 
the roughness of the stone Ihere is a similar vacant space in the middle ofl 5 

^ Trubner’s Record, June 1873, reprinted /«£? Afii , 11, 1873, p 24a 
® June 1871, not accessible to me 

® JRAS, New Series, vii, 1875, pp 376 ff, with plate ^ Ibidem, ix, 1877, PP I 44 ff 

® ASI, V, 1875, pp 58 ff , with plate XVI, no 3 ® JA, VIII, xv, 1890, pp 1 14 ff, with plate 

^ JA, X, in. 1904, pp 457 ff 

Ep Eld , xviii, pp 261 ff , cf SBAW, 1916, pp 800 ff , and Majumdar’s List, no 66 
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The alphabet is KharoshthI of a comparatively old type Kha is without the back- 
ward bend of the top and is almost identical with the kha of the Swat vase Da m 
shadhadana, 1 4, is similar to the da of the Patika plate, while dt is upright as in the 
Paja inscription Ba has the old curvilinear shape w’lth a deep indenture Ya m 
viahaiayasa, 1 i, has the old broad and angular shape, but elsew'here the top is rounded 
as in somewhat later records, and the left leg is shortened ia is like the ia of the 
Lion Capital, and sa is usually devoid of the upw'ard prolongation of the leg, as is also 
commonly the case in the last-mentioned record In Giiduvha? asa, 1 i, however, the 
prolongation is distinct 

L I has never presented any serious difficulty and runs Diahaj ayasa Gnduvhai asa 
vaslia 20 4 1 1, where vasha probably stands for vashc, though no trace of the ^ stroke is 
now visible Dowson read the second akshara of the king’s name as nu, but a comparison 
oidn in 7!!adu, 1 5, andpidu, 1 6, shows that it is du Nor can there be any doubt about 
the identity of the maharaja Guduvhara He is certainly identical with the Parthian 
ruler w'hom w'e know' from numerous coins, and from Christian legends as the king to 
w'hom the apostle Thomas came On his coins Guduvhara uses different titles, the 
low'est being maha} aja and the highest vtahai aja 1 ajatti aja or vtahai aja 1 ajai aja We 
have no right to infer that the use of the lower title in our inscription points to an 
early stage of his reign On the other hand, there is nothing which militates against 
such an assumption 

L 2 The first word was read bj Cunningham and by Dowson 

E Thomas ‘ demurred to Dow son’s reading, without, however, suggesting any alternative 
Messrs Senart and Boyer read santbadhac, ' of the continuous reckoning’ There can- 
not, howeter, be an) doubt that Professor Thomas was right - in reading sainbaUarae 

The next word is (tialtinac, for which M Senart read itkalaviac The reading is 
absolutely certain, and also supported b) the forms ialnnaye, iahvtac, in the Paja and 
Skarah Dherl inscriptions 1 hen follow the numerical s) mbols / 100 1 1 1,\^ 103 

We thus have two different dates after the name of the maharaja Guduvhara, one 
in the 26th )ear {va^sha), the other in the 103rd }C 7 ir{sa/>iba/ka? a) We have no reason 
for attaching any importance to the use of different words for ‘ year', and for assuming 
that the first date refers to a reckoning where the year begins with the rains Nor is 
there anything in the wording of the two dates which points to a difference of the con- 
nexion existing betw een the royal name and cither of the tw o dates What stands there is 
simply ‘ of, I e during the reign of, the maharaja Guduvhara, in the )ear 26, in the one 
hundred and third — 103 — jear ’ And that can mean that the inscription was drawn up in 
the 26th year of Guduvhara's reign or of some unidentified era, and in the 103rd )ear of 
another era, w'hich latter is evidentl) the same as is used in the Shahdaur, Mansehra, 
Fatehjang, Mount Banj and other old KharoshthI records It has been usual to assume 
that our inscription has been dated in the 26th year of the reign of Guduvhara The 
consequence has been that it has become necessarj to separate one KharoshthI inscnp- 
tion, VIZ that on theTaxiIa copper-plate of the year 78, from all the rest and refer its date 
to a separate era of its own For if Guduvhara’s 26th )ear coincided with the year 103 
of the other era, his first year would be the year 103 — 26, i e 77, and then the Taxila 
plate of the year 78, which is referred to the reign of the Maharaja Moga, cannot belong 
to the same era For we know that Moga w’as succeeded in Taxila by Guduv'hara’s 
predecessor Azes, and Guduvhara could not, therefore, have been on the throne one 
year before the date of the Taxila plate, when Moga was still reigning I have there- 

^ JRAS, New Senes, ix, 1877, p 10 footnote 


= JRAS, 1913, p 636® 
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fore* referred the first date of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription to a Parthian era instituted by 
Azes, and I still think that this is the correct explanation of our record 

The remaining words of 1 2 are VctaUiasa masasa dtvase, as has always been 
recognized 

L 3 ff w'ere not read by Dowson, and Cunningham only tried to make out some few 
words M Senart gave a transliteration of the greater part of them, and M Boyer of 
the whole 

The first W’ord of 1 3 was pamchame by the two French scholars, who further 
took the ensuing sign to be pa, which according to M Senart is the sign for the figure 5 
Mr Majumdar in his List suggests to read alhama 

A comparison of the certain instances pa in 11 4 and 5 makes it almost certain 
that the first akshara is pa Theie is no trace of an anusvara, but there are some 
strokes at the bottom wdiich may represent an ? -stroke I therefore read p\> The 
second letter consists of a vertical bent towards the left at the top, and a stroke project- 
ing to the left lower down.Avhich perhaps crosses the veitical I have formerly read //iir, 
but the bend of the top is too pronounced to be accidental Nor is dha likely, because 
the vertical does not show' the indenture which is visible in the dha of 1 4 The nearest 
approach to our letter is the akshara which I have read in 1 3 of the Mount Banj 
inscription I therefore accept Mr Majumdar’s iha In the third letter the r-matra 
seems to be certain I consequently read ^’'pilhame 

The explanation of the ensuing sign as the figure 5 is hardly possible, the KharoshthI 
signs for 5 being a St Andrew-’s cross and a single stroke What we can see is a hook, 
which may be the beginning of a pa, but also a damaged di, and a long vertical I 
have therefore siiggasted to read dt i, cf divase alhavn dt 8 m the Und inscription 
The next aksharas arc badly defaced and cannot be restored with certainty 
M Senart read padc and M Boj er lia hshunami samana 

The first akshara consists of an upright, which is perhaps curving fonvards at the 
lop, so that we may think of an a It is provided w'lth two strokes, one running straight 
out to the right, and the other obliquely from the joining point of the other one If the 
former w'as originally continued to the left of the upright and the latter is due to later 
grinding, we should have an ? , if the straight horizontal is a later addition, we must read 
c, and if both are later, we have an a The second akshara may be ia, though it is more 
rounded and has shorter legs than the ia of VciaUia, 1 2 The right leg is, moreover, 
rounded forwards at the bottom, but this inward bend seems to be the result of the grind- 
ing of later times Then there are faint traces of a continuation of the right leg in a 
forward slope, and at the end of this continuation indications ofwhat might be a 7 -stroke 
Finally there is a faint line running in a rounded angle upw'ards from the left termination 
of the horizontal It is therefore possible that the left vertical does not belong to the 
letter but forms part of the next akshara, in which case we should have to read ti a 

Then comes a long vertical w’lth a hook projecting to the right from the lower part 
and traces of a short stroke sloping forw'ard to the left M Boyer read Lshu, but there 
are no traces of the upper curve of Lsha, and the vertical seems to run too high up I 
have proposed to restore dz, but this is just as uncertain If the preceding short vertical 
belongs to this akshara and not to the preceding one, we might think of reading pa or 
pn Then comes a short vertical continued upwards in a long curved line M Boyer 
read na, and I have suggested to read nc If the lower vertical was orignally continued 
upwards, Avhich seems to be possible, it would be possible to think of iia 

* Ada Onentaha, in, pp 60 
12 
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Then we have a small forward hook, which M Boyer took to be the remains of a 
mt but which I follow M Senart in connecting with the ensuing upright and reading /a: 
m’ Boyer saw a sa in this upright, but the straight top seems to be too distinct 
What follows was read de by M Senart and inana by M Boyer, who explained samana 
as representing Skr h aviana For anmna, however, we could only have h amana or 
shamaiia And besides, what M Boyer read as imna is evidently Ls/ie 

So far as I can see, the only certain thing is that the last word is which must 
be Skr fakshe or paishe With regard to the preceding words we are entirely left to 
guess We might think of tia Ishunc (or dine) paLshc, on this paksha-day, or of eh a (or 
aha) pumpalshe, at this auspicious paksha, wherewith it would be natural to think of 
the tradition according to which the ist Vai^akha was the birthday of the Buddha But 
we shall have to confess that the passage cannot be restored with anything approaching 
to certainty 

Then follow five aksharas, which M Boyer read bclasaimsa, remarking that the e of 
be may be a flaw in the stone It seems to me that such must be the case The 
final portion is quite clear, and I therefore read balasamtsa,\'A\\6L\ seems to be the genitive 
of a name, probably corresponding to Skr Balasvaimn Professor Thomas^ thinks that 
we ought probably to read imt a for viisa and compares Jl/tra boyanasa 1 4, but the 
sa IS certain 

The last aksharas of I 3 were read as goyanasa by the two French scholars, 
and M Boyer explained goyana as Skr goycina, a bullock-car, drawing the last akshara 
to 1 4 There cannot, however, be much doubt that Professor Thomas was right 
m reading boyanasa, the same word which occurs at the end of 1 4, -where we read 
mi'> aboyanasa This is evidently a name, which M Bo> er has compared with the Iranian 
Midpo^ov^dpT]? Boyanasa in 1 3 must contain the same boyana and be connected with 
the preceding Balasavnsa, so that there cannot be any question of drawing the final 
sa to the ensuing line Boyana is evidently an adjective or participle formed with the 
suffix ana from a base boy, where jj' has been derived from a voiced sibilant, as shown 
by the Gieek rendering in MtOpo^ov^diaji The base is therefore probably the Iranian 
bang, banj, to save, and boyana has almost the same meaning as Greek aar^p, Prakrit 
tratai a, which is common in coin-legends 

The first word of 1 4 was read /n- n-n’ by M Senart, but M Boyer was certainly 
right in reading pai \7'\vaj a, though the z-stroke of the second akshara is almost entirely 
obliterated and there is an apparent stroke protruding from the middle of the vertical 
The latter is evidently not part of the akshara 

Pajivaja must be Skr panvciia, and I take the meaning of the word to be ‘ en- 
closure, enclosed hall, chapter, chapel ’ 

The next word was read yad/ia na by M Senart and sadhadana by M Boyer 
So far as I can see the remains of the first akshara consist of a curve, w'hich is different 
from the more square ia, but looks like the curve of sha, and faint traces of a vertical 
below I therefore read shadhadana, w'hich is exactly the form we should expect for 
Skr braddhadana or h addkadana M Boyer w'as no doubt right in comparing Pali 
saddhadeyya, Skr h addhadeya, a gift of faith, a pious gift The dha show's an apparent 
hook to the right, which does not seem to form part of the onginal akshara The upward 
bend of the bottom of da is probably only a continuation of the bottom-stroke, but might 
be an anusvara 

Of the letters following after -dana M Senart only read the two first, and those 
as sapa M Boyer read sapayasovadana, which he explained as Skr saprajasuvadana 

^ JRAS, 1913, p 6363 
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and took together with the last words of the line, viii aboyanasa, translating the whole 
as ‘ together with his children {pi aja) Suvadana and Miraboyana ' He thinks that 
the curious letter before mu a contains iia and da, the latter having been added above, 
after the rest had been written, when there was no more space left m the line 

The first letter is certainly sa, but the second has a distinct 7^-loop at the bottom, 
so that we must evidently read/?; The third no doubt looks like the jrfl; oi pnyac, 11 5, 6, 
but there are distinct traces of an upright rising from the left-hand termination and 
of a bottom-stroke I therefore read ti a Then comes a letter which does not seem to 
beJ«, but rather looks like vc There is, however, an indenture in the middle of the up- 
right, and the apparent c-stroke seems to run down below the upper horizontal I there- 
fore feel justified in reading dhi, though the indenture in dha of shadhadana is much more 
pronounced Then there are traces which point to a ta and a very distinct ra, which, 
houever, runs into an akshara of peculiar shape, which had evidently been omitted, when 
the line was engraved, and was then inserted, m distorted form, after the mistake had 
been detected I do not think that there can be much doubt thatr« is intended, the less 
so because a similar sa is found at the end of the Zeda inscription I therefore read 
sapitli adhxtai asa 

L 5 The first three letters were read cjhdiuna by M Boyer, while M Senart only 
read the first and the third ones The base of the second akshara is certainly ]ha Then 
we have a curve across the leg, and I do not think that there can be any doubt that it 
IS the antc-consonantic r, wdiich has this shape in the Patika, the Lion Capital, and other 
old inscriptions, while the left termination usually joins the preceding akshara in a loop 
in later records Below' this curve there is a loop, w'hich looks like the usual 7;-loop, 
and the most likely reading is, a prion, cijhuna I have formerly thought it possible 
that the curve and the loop belong together, representing an intermediate stage between 
the old curve and the later curve with loop, so that we should read eijhana, but ajhuna 
seems to be the correct reading 

The word is evidently un-Indian Jk is a rare sign in KharoshthI, and when it 
occurs. It seems to represent the voiced s, w’hich is usually transliterated as z If we 
assume that the word sounded a zuna, w'e become tempted to identify it with the word 
alysduat, later cysaitat, 1 e alzdnai, czauai, which is used m the old Saka language 
of the Khotan country m order to render Skr kumaia For we know that the Saka 
language used 1 for / throughout, only substituting / before certain sibilants as a later 
development Saka alysdnai therefore presupposes an older aizdna, aizdnala, while the 
later form cysanai shows that the initial vow’el tended towards an e If eijhwia is the 
actual reading, the development of d to u is parallel to the change of a to n in kskuna, 
for W'hich we find kshdna in Saka documents 

It seems to me that w'e have good reason for assuming that eijhnna is actually the 
Saka word, and consequently that we have to do with a prince of Saka extraction 

His name may be looked for in the aksharas follow'ing after cijhnna M Senart 
read them as kapa, and hi Boyer, who admitted that the first akshara looks like ka, 
suggested to read \blm'\pa The ka is beyond doubt, the pa, on the other hand, seems 
to show faint traces of a curve crossing the pa and a prolongation of the vertical below 
the curve, so that I have proposed to read !^apk^sli\a, comparing this with the varying 
forms Kasa, Kaphsa, Kadapha, Kail, Kapa, and Kapha occurring on the coin-legends 
of KujOla Kadphises The traces of a subscript ska are, however, so faint that I think 
that we must read kapa, the same form which the Chinese rendered as txo, 1 e in the 
pronunciation of the Tang period kivp 

I have pointed out in the Historical Introduction that I cannot see any objection 
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to assummo- that Kujula Kadphises, whose coins show him to have succeeded the 
Guduvhara'd} nasty m Taxila, can have been mentioned as a prince m our inscription, 
-nhich can verj ^\eIl belong- to one of the very first years of Guduvhara and to a period 
when the Parthian dominion had not been pushed \vestward so far as Taxila or even as 
the Indus 

After follows a wide gap, which has never carried any wnting, having been 

left open on account of the roughness of the stone, and then sa, which should be con- 
nected with Kapa 

The last words of the inscnption are perfectly clear, viz ptiyae viadii in 1 5 and 
pndii piiya\e\ m 1 6 We may note the cursive shape of the ya m piiyae, which almost 
looks like a, and the curious flourish after the final c It looks like the flourish above 
the left top of the initial ma of the Mount Banj inscription, having only been turned 
the other way I explain it in a similar way as in that record, where I took it to 
indicate the beginning of the inscription Here it is evidently meant to mark the end 
The final e itself is defaced, the head and the ^-stroke being almost invisible 

We thus ha\ e a record dated dunng the reign of the Parthian ruler, the maharaja 
Guduvhara, dunng the twenty -sixth year of an era which I take to commemorate the 
establishment of the dominion of the Parthians under Guduvhara’s predecessor Azes, 
and further in the 103rd year of another era, which I identify with the old Saka 
era of the Shahdaur, Mansehra, Fatehjang, Patika, Mount Banj inscriptions, &c It 
IS further dated on the ist of Vai^akha, and according to Dr van Wijk’s calculation 
this date corresponds to the loth March, ad 19 

At this time the Parthians were settled m part of the old Saka empire, notably in 
the country about Takht-i-Bahl and Shahbazgarhl, which probably belonged to what 
the Chinese called Ki-pin The era introduced by the Sakas, however, still remained 
in use, and a scion of one of the Saka tnbes, the erjhuna Kapa, w^as a person of 
some consequence Erjhuna Kapa may, or may not, simply^ mean ‘ the Kapi^a 
pnnce', as suggested by M Ldvi,^ and the prince may or may not have acquired the 
position of hi-hou of Kuei-shuang At all events it seems to me that w e have to do 
wnth the same person who later on conquered the remaining hi-hous and then started 
on his career of conquest, which first led to victory over An-si, 1 e the Parthian empire 
of the Guduvhara dynasty, and subsequently^ to the Kushana empire 
My reading and translation of the record are, therefore, as follows 

Text 

1 maharayasa Guduvharasa vash[e*] 20 4 i i 

2 sa[m]ba[tiarae ti]satimae i 100 i i i Vesakhasa masasa divase 

3 [pra]tham[e] [di i atra (isa ?) puna(dine, kshune ?)pakshe] B[alasa]misa [Bojyanasa 

4 par£i]vara [shajdhadana sapu[tradhitarasa] Mira Boyanasa 

5 erjhuna Kapasa puyae madu 

6 pidu puya[e] 

Translation 

(Dunng the reign) of the maharaja Guduvhara, in the 26 year, in the one-hundred- 
and-third, 103 year, on the first, i , day of the month Vai^akha, at this auspicious 
paksha (this) chapel (is) the religious gift of Balasami (Balasvamm ^) the Saviour, 
together with his son and daughter, in honour of Mira the Saviour (and) of Prince 
Kapa, in honour of mother and father 


^ JA, ccni, 1923, p 52 
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XXI-XXII Plate XII 2-3 OTHER TAKHT-I-BAHI INSCRIPTIONS 

No 1160 of the Peshawai Museum is a damaged Buddha figure hailing from 
Takht-i-Bahl 

On the back ‘ Dr Vogel discovered an inscription in Kharoshthl, which he reads 
as Hoi ashadasa This name, which appears to be Iranian, may be that of the sculptor 
or donor of the statue ' ^ 

The four aksharas read as Hoi ashadasa are, on an average, i in high The 
reading of the two first is far from being certain The first may be ha or ho, a, i, 
or c, and the second may be ? « or na or kha I shall, however, not try to improve on 
Professor Vogel’s reading The word is at all events the genitive of the name of a 
person 

That this person was the donor, and not the sculptor, is evident from the traces of 
a second line, which are visible m the impressions We see a distinct da, traces of a na, 
of a mn, and, apparently, also of a kha or khc, so that we can, with great confidence, 
restore danainukhc 

Text 

L I [Hora]shadasa 
2 da[namukhe] 

Translation 
Gift of Horashada 

No 444 of the Peshawar Museum is a fragment of black potter)', apparently part of 
a large jar, which was probably intended to hold grain On the outer face are inscribed 
seven Kharoshthl letters, each about „ lu >a height They have been read by Professor 
Vogel ® as saiughc chadudtSe ka , and there cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
correctness of this reading The last akshara ka may have been the beginning of the 
name of the donor of the jar, or, more probably, of the name of the sect to which the 
monaster)' belonged, as in the Taxila and Bedadi ladle inscriptions, where we have 
saiughc chadudde Kaiaviyana (respectively Kashyaviyand) Similar fragments of 
inscribed jars have been found at Pakltu Dheri and Sahr-i-Bahlol 

Text 

samghc chadudi^e Ka 

Translation 

in the Samgha of the four quarters of 


XXIII Plate XIII i PAjA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR iii 

Paja IS the name of a ridge and a village between JamalgarhT and Takht-i-Bahl 
in Yusufzai About a quaiter mile from the village a stone, measuring 6 ft 5 in by 
i ft 4 in and bearing a Kharoshthl inscription in two lines, has come to light, which 
Sir Harold Deane presented to the Lahore Museum, where it has been entered as I 47 

‘ Cf Hargreaves, ASirC, 1910-xi, p 4, Majumdar, List, Addenda (iv) 

- See Hargreaves, ASIFC, i9io-ii,p 3, ASIAR, 1910-11, p 34, Majumdar, List, no 67 
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The inscnpuoii lias been edited by Mi R D H.uictji,' and commented on by 

Llklers,’ Konow,'’ and Majumdai « , , , , , 

The inscribed surface covers 4 ft by 1 ft , and tlie si7c of individinl letters varies 

from 32 , , t , 

Mr Bancrji describes the characters as bc 1 oni,nnp: to the Kusbain type, Iml also 

diaws attention to the archaic shaiie of which usually has the anjrnlar litacl and the 
prolongation of the leg which aic chaiaclciislic of the older group And there nniioi 
be aiij^loiibt that the palacogriphy of the ucord points to the SnUa period We may 
note the downwaid prolongation of the lower cuivc of r/zn, the angular ya, the upward 
prolongation of the leg of s,?. and, on the other hand, the loop shaiic of the pre- 
consonantic ; in w;.s7 The latter foim also occurs in the 1 a\ila silver scroll of the 
)ear 136, and, on the whole, the characters can be dt scribed as iiitcrnudialc between 
those of the Patika plate of the yiar 78 and that record 

L I begins w ith the w ord zyv Messrs Ihtu rji and Majumdar read the 

third letter as /m, evidently because the prolongation of the left leg of (a gives the left- 
hand part of the akshara a distinct similaiil} with a o? But then there would not be 
any fa, and the right-hand part of the letter would be unc\plaincd In our akshara it is 
bent foiwaid at the bottom and almost joins the middle of the front leg 

Then follows dadaiaftmayi 1 100 10 J T here is a blurred bar across cfa, but it 
only represents an unevenness in the stone Mr Banerji c\|)lains tlada fa/imay as 
'an Apablirani^a of dadaUl(f/ida-(atav.a)f' I he ensuing numeral svmbolsshow that 
the word means ' iiith’, but tin regular numeral for lit would be dadafaJafa and it 
IS evident that a <a has been omitted bj mistake, so that we should read dad, da- 
iatmaye The form iaftviaya, and not <a/a/raja, has .lire ulj been met with in the 
Takht-i-Brdn iccord and is the only one which is found in Klnroshtln inscriptions It 
seems to be due to the analogy of ordinals formed from numcnls ending in -Sa/i 

The remaining poition of I i is quite char (ia,a>:aut ffta^auJ diu pandnvhie 
10 4 7 , only the da of pamdiadaU is shghtl} irregular and blurred It will be seen that 
'oa has been left out in dt^i, which stands for dtva<!r 

L 2 opens with a word which I follow Professor LtUlcr . m ^hian.dap, iff 

The first akshara looks like vi m the cstampage, and there are some blurred lines to the 
right An inspection of the original has, however, convinced me that it is a The 
second might be lead as i/ia, but the bottom seems indeed to be the anusvara-curve 
The apparent cross-bar of da is due only to the roughness of the stone Aran.dap.cft a 
may mean ‘the son of Ananda’, but putt a can also mean a member of some group or 
association, and Ana7)idaput] a, *a follower of Ananda’, or the like The name of the 
person in question, Satiii^/iamiff a, being evidently a monastic name the latter cvplant- 
tion seems to mo to be the more likely one For Sa/ai^/iarfiifufia, the word following 
after Anamdapufi aia, Mr Banerji rcail SanK^atiiifi lUa, but the c^ha is perfectly clear 
Then follows ///r /«; 7/e, and not la/tf, as read bv Mr Banerji I lie leg of is 
always straight and that of fa sloping in this record Ktn lattf, represents Ski Ifipa/i 
Lai if ah 

The final portion of the record docs not admit of any doubt We have inafapifa; 
^lyacsai vasafvaita hidauthac 1 he ; of imx and the of f-'a, which were not read by 
r anerji, are quite certain The foim mafaptfai for viafapifu or mafapifat ana is 
curious and may have been mducnced by the ensuing puyae 

S with plate It 2 = JRAS, 1909, p 664" 

> 191^) p 806 « will, 1922, p 66 , cf List, no 46 
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According to Dr van Wijk’s calculations the date corresponds to the 23rd June 
A D 27 


Text 


L I samvat^araye ekad[a]^a[^a*]timaye i 100 10 1 ^ravanasa masasa di[va*]se pam- 
cha[da]^e 10 4 i 

2 Anamdaputrena Samghamitrena kue karite matapitae puyae sarvasatvana 
hidasuhae 

Translation 

In the one-hundred-and-eleventh — iii — year, on the fifteenth — 15 — day of the 
month ^ravana (this) well was caused to be made by Samghamitra, the Anandaputra 
(or, the son of Ananda), in honour of (his) mother and father, for the welfare and 
happiness of all beings 


XXIV Plate XIII 2 KALDARRA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 113 

No I 77 of the Lahore Museum is a stone, measuring 27 in by 9 in , and bearing 
a KharoshthI inscription in three lines It was found by Colonel L A Waddell in the 
Kaldarra Nadi near Dargai, to the south of the Malakand Pass in Swat and presented to 
the Lahore Museum bj Sir Harold Deane 

The inscription^ was discussed® and edited® by Buhler, and new editions were 
published by M Senart * and Mr Banerji ® 

The characters, which vary between 1 in and 2^ in in height, are of about the same 
date as those of the Mount Banj inscription We may note the forward slope of the leg 
of ta, the broad angular the short, but distinct upward continuation of the leg of m 
and the shape of anteconsonantic ? , without the later loop, in sai va-, 1 2 A peculiarity 
of this record is the pronounced backward curve of the top of ia and ? a I cannot 
understand how Mr Banerji can arrive at the conclusion that our inscription is certainly 
later than the Manikiala record of the eighteenth year of the Kanishka era and refer it 
to the year a d 191 “ 

The reading is perfectly certain, and has been correctly given by M Senart as 
ptUi ena Thatdonna puLarani Laravita sm vasapaim puyae vasha 1 100 lo 1 1 1 it avanasa 
20 Buhler misread the ninth akshara of 1 i as no instead of do, and read vashra for 
vasha and iravana for st avanasa 20 in 1 3 

The object of the inscription is to record the construction of a tank (Jtulat am) by 
a person bearing the name of Thatdora, 1 e as explained by M Senart, Theodores 
According to Dr van Wijk’s calculations the date corresponds to the 5th July a d 29 
The donor bears a Greek name, but in a corrupt form In a correct shape the same 
name occurs in the inscription on the Swat vase, where we read about the meridarkh 
Theudota, with u as often elsewhere used for the short Greek 0 It is possible that the 
Thatdora of the Kaldarra inscription was a descendant of the meridarkh, whose inscrip- 
tion may be about one hundred years older, since both records liave been found m Swat 
But It IS nothing more than a possibility 

® Majumdar’s List, no aa ® Academj', i8g6, no 1347, p 266, no 1352, p 368 

® /ud Ant , XXV, 1876, pp 141 f , WZKM, x, 1896, pp 55 ff , with an additional note, p 337 
^ JA, IX, xiii, 1899, pp 531 ff, with plate opp p 536 
® htd Ant, XXXVII, 1908, pp 31, 66 ff, with plate opp p 66 

“ Vincent Smith, JRAS, 1903, p 41, states that it contains a reference to a Kushana king 
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mArguz and panjtar inscriptions 67 

The slab contains parts of two lines of well executed Kharoshthi letters, measuring 
from 1 5 in to 3I in The characters are almost identical with those of the Paja inscrip- 
tion of the year 1 1 1 

L I opens with four numerical figures and traces of a fifth The four which 
can be read with certainty are the lower portion of 4 and three strokes, 1 e 41 i i, 
seven Before the damaged 4 only part of a bottom-stroke is left It reminds me of the 
lower part of the figure 10, as seen in the Paja inscription If it had been the figure 20, 
we should have expected the bottom to go further down The only alternative seems to 
be that the figure before 4 was 100 I therefore restore the date as i 100 10 4 1 i i, 
I e 1 1 7, though 107 IS also possible The corresponding Christian dates would, according 
to Dr van Wijks calculations, be a d 33-34 or 23-24, respectively 

Then follows Luo sahaya, and we can safely follow the lead of the Muchai and 
Kala Sang inscriptions and restore sahayai ana, though sahayana is also possible 

L 2 opens with an akshara which is so like the da of htdasnhae in 1 2 of the Paja 
inscription, and which is, moreover, placed high up towards the top of the line as in that 
epigraph, that there can be no doubt about its nature Then follows jana To judge 
from the Muchai inscription vashc cLaiitimayc 20 20 20 20 I sahayai ana huevashtsugana, 
we seem to be justified in inferring that daiana is the end of a word characterizing the 
sahayai as, whose well is mentioned But then it is probable that j)'ir was the last akshara 
of 1 I, and that the second contained at the utmost three or four aksharas before da 
L I can accordingly not have contained many letters before the numeral figures, and we 
can, with some confidence, restore the beginning as vnshe (or sain) i joo 10 4 ii i 
We thus arrive at the following restoration 

Text 

L I [vashe i too*] [10] 4 i i i kuo sahaya- 
2 [rana ] darana 

Translation 

(In the year 1 1)7, the well of the dara companions 


XXVI Plate XIII 4 PANJTAR INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 122 

Panjtar is situated below the Mahaban range in 74° 31' E and 34° 14' N This 
place has given its name to an inscribed stone, which, according to Dr Fleet, ‘ seems to 
have been actually found at a place named Salimpur, near Panjtar ’ Cunningham brought 
It from the banks of the Indus in 1848, and deposited it, together with the Und inscrip- 
tion, m the Lahore residency, where it had, however, already disappeared before 1853 
The inscription was published by Cunningham * The first line was reproduced and dis- 
cussed by Professor Dowson ~ and quoted by Mr E Thomas ^ 

Mr Vincent Smith twice referred to the inscription and its date,* and further remarks 

* JASB, xxm, 1854, p 705, with plate no 4, xxxii, 1863, pp 141, 145, 150, ASI, v, 1875, 
pp 61 f and a new plate, xvi, no 4 

" JRAS, XX, 1863, pp 233 and 265 f , with plate X, fig [3] 

^ JRAS, New Senes, ix, 1877, p 9*, James Prinsep, Essays on ludtan Antiquities, London, 
1858, vol I, p 1 65, with plate X, fig 3, opposite p 163 

* JASB, LXII, 1, 1893, p 85 , JRAS, 1903, p 41 
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68 INSCRIPTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD SAKA ERA 
are due to M Senart,’ Professor BUhler,’ Mr R D Banerji,=' Dr Elect/ Baron A von 
Stael Holstein/ myself/ and Mr Majumdar’ 

The inscription consisted of three lines, but \\c have no means for judging about 
the size of the stone and of the aksharas Nor can wc attempt to offer remarks on the 
palaeography of the record, because the reproductions arc evidently made from eye-copies 
We may note that the cha seems to show the downward continuation of the lower part, 
which we know' from old inscriptions , that the ya is broad and angular, and that the sa 
oigushanasa, 1 i, in Cunningham’s older plate shows a distinct lengthening of the leg 
above the jointure with the head 

The first line can be read w'lth absolute certainty and seems to be complete, if we 
abstract from the last akshara, which has become damaged because the edge of the stone 
had evidently been broken off Dr Fleet’s discussion of this line makes it unnecessary 
to mention previous attempts at transliteration and translation It runs savi j J002011 
iiavanasa vtasasa di ptod/iaiitc 1 ma/tntayaca Guchaitam iaja\ini\ Dr Elect read 
p7 aihavic for p7 adhamc, and it is possible that the reproductions are wrong We cannot, 
how'ever, do more than to transliterate what they actually give, and the dh is perfectly 
certain The date, the first ^ravana 122, must be referred to the old Saka era and has 
been calculated by Dr van Wijk to correspond to the 7th of June a d -^S 

The word was explained by Stael Holstein as e king, of 

the Gushas (Kushas), but Dr Fleet was certainly right in stating tint ‘ Gushaii'isa cannot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of Gjidiana, in apposition with the 
genitive singular viaJiaiayasa and dependent on the locatite lajami’ Gnshana^ i e 
Gushaiia, is another rendering of the adjcctnc Khu^hani or Kitshana, which is formed 
from the simplex knslia bj adding the suffix dun The form gushann also occurs m the 
Manikiala inscription The various forms with g, L, Ut, Greek k and x of this name, show 
that the initial cannot have been a familiar Indian sound Most probably it w. is a guttural 
fricative. 

The identity of the maharaja Gushana has been discussed in the Historical Intro- 
duction, where I have given my reasons for idcnlifjing him with KujOla Kadphises, of 
whom w'e know' from Chinese sources that he assumed the title ‘king of Kuei-shuang’ 
after having conquered the other hi-hous That title corresponds to our G 7 ishnna 
mahaiaya I have stated abo\e, in mj edition of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, that we 
have reasons for assuming that Kujula Kadphises is mentioned as ojhuua Kapa in that 
record When it w'as executed, in the j ear 103, he was simply a prince, perhaps not even 
a hi-hou In the year 122 the victor) oxer the other hi-hous had been effected, and we 
may infer from the find-place of our inscription tliat the Parthians had been ousted in the 
country to the xvest of the Indus 

The Chinese annals mention the invasion of An-si as following on the consolidation 
of the Kushana power and ev'idently as preceding the conquest of Kao-fu, 1 e the temtory' 
where the Greek ruler Hermaeus tried to hold his own against the Parthians The 
Panjtar inscription evidently belongs to the period after the inxasion of An-si, butwe 
cannot say w'hether Kao fu had jet been reduced And we have no reason for supposing 
that the Kushana conquest had been pushed bej'ond the Indus, or as far east as Taxila 

^ JA, VIII, XV, 1890, p 130' , IX, xiii, 1S99, p 535 
* Academy, no 1252, p 368, WZKM,x,p 173 
“ Ind Ant , xxxvii, 1908, pp 31 and 44 

JRAS,i9i3,pp ioiof,i9i4,p 372, with a reproduction of Cunningham’s first plate opposite 
P 37s. PP 1002 f t jRAS. 1914, pp 8 i\ 758 f 

SBAW, 1916, pp 802 f , ^ Ind, XIV, p 134 ■ List, no 47 



PANJTAR inscription 69 

The remaining portion of the inscription cannot be restored and explained in a 
satisfactory way, because we do not know in how far we can rely on the reproductions 
The beginning of 1 2 was read as spesam asa by Cunningham, but the second akshara 
is certainly sit and not sani The first may be spe, though the position of the supposed 
^-stroke is irregular If we compare the eleventh akshara of the same line, we see that 
It is evidently La in Cunningham’s second plate, while the older one has the same akshara 
as that under discussion, only with a more regular place of the c-stroke We might 
therefore think of reading Lasnasa or kcsuasa Or the dash to the right might be not 
the e-stroke, but the upper part of vha and have to be connected with the curve below, 
so that we should read vhasuasa We can do no more than to mention the various 
possibilities The form must be the genitive of a noun denoting some locality, probably 
the old name of SalTmpur or Panjtar 

The next two aksharas were read as pi ah by Cunningham, but the second is evidently 
cha Then follows the ^-stroke of a letter, which seems to have been much damaged, 
and the lower parts of three verticals A comparison oipiachu ddo in the Patika plate 
leads me to read deso, and {Kalsuasa pi acha deio must mean ‘ the eastern region of 
[Ka]sua ’ 

After this Cunningham read mo ILa His first plate, however, has a clear r stroke 
above the third akshara, so that we must probably read moiLe I take this to be an un- 
Indian name, and the form to be the instrumental singular, of the same kind as the forms 
kshatrave ^ndase in the Lion Capital inscriptions 

The next word, which Cunningham read antnmujapnti a, is evidently Ui umujapnh e 
and probably contains the name of Moika’s father or means ‘the Urumuja scion' 

The rest of the line was read as kaha videh vathala Lhaha done by Cunningham, 
but must almost certainly be read as kai avide sivathale latra, and only the two aksharas 
which follow admit of doubt The first looks like de, especially in Cunningham's second 
plate, but may also be misread for cfia, and the second seems to be me, though it is 
broader and has a shorter ^-stroke than mpiadhatue. It If we compare the context of 
the Patika plate, where atra follows after the naming of the locality, we become 

inclined to think that Cunningham's copy has been misdrawn, and that the last akshara 
was ie I prefer, however, to suggest cha me 

The words Lai avide hvathale seem to represent Skr Lai apitavi (or -te) sivaslhalam 
(or -le) In view of the almost certain nominative deio it seems difficult to explain the 
forms as nominatives In the Yakubi inscription, however, we in the same way find 
daiiam\ii]phe jinakumai 0 We must therefore state that in that part of the country 
male a-bases seem to have formed their nominative in 0 and neuter bases in e 

What a sivaihala is, I cannot say The word may mean ‘ a 6iva sanctuary ' or 
simply ‘ an auspicious ground ', and the latter meaning is probably the more likely one 
The beginning of 1 3 was read by Cunningham as danamitra raka i i I have 
suggested to read dana mita tamLa i i, comparing the w'ord tanka, which is used to 
translate Lai shapaiia in the Khotani-Saka version of the Aparimitayuhstitra But a gift 
of two karshapanas would hardly have been considered sufficiently important to be re- 
corded in an inscription With every reserve I would suggest to read danavn tai\ii\- 
ka 1 1, supposing two trees to have been planted by the person who made the hva- 
thala 

Then follows panaLai cne, where Cunningham read -na, evidently considering the 
apparent e stroke over the last akshara as accidental, and continued the line as follows 
vaJia inaLLm hi athala baina The bottom of the whole line has evidently been mutilated, 
and It seems to me that we are justified in reading piiiiaLai cneva amata hvaihala 1 ama 
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vm I take aviaia hvathala to be an accusative, probably of the plural The last 
word cannot be restored, but we may perhaps think of some form of the base i ain 

With great reserve I therefore read and translate as follows 

Tlvt 

L I sam I 100 20 i i ^ravanasa masasa di pradhamc i maharayasa Gushanasa 
raja[mi] 

2 [Ka ?]suasa pracha [dcio] Moikc Urumujapiilrc karavicle ^ivathalc tatra [cha] me 

3 danami tar|[u]jka i i p[u]nakarcneva amata 4ivathala rama ma 

Tkansi ation 

Anno 122, on the first— i day of the month ^ravana, m the reign of the 
Gushana Great King, the eastern region of [Ka ?]sua was made an auspicious ground 
by Moika, the Urumuja scion And there in my gift (arc) two trees Through this 
meritorious deed immortal places of bliss 

XXVII Plate XIV TAXILA SILVER SCROLL INSCRIPTION OT THE 

YEAR 136 

During his excavations in Taxila in the spring of 1914 Sir John Marshall unearthed 
a silver scroll bearing a KharoshthI inscription It Mas found in one of the chambers 
to the west of the Dharmarajika stQpa of the Chir Mound He describes the find as 
follows ‘ In the room G®, near the back wall opposite the entrance which faces the mam 
stupa and a foot below' the floor, I found a deposit consisting of a steatite tcssel with a 
silver vase inside, and in the vase an inscribed scroll and a small gold casket containing 
some minute bone relics A heavy stone placed over the deposit had, unfortunatelj, 
been crushed dow n by the fall of the roof, and had broken both the steatite \ esscl and the 
silver vase, but had left the gold casket uninjured and chipped only a few fragments 
from the edge of the scroll, nearly all of which I was, fortunately, able to recover by 
carefully sifting and washing the earth in the vicinit) The cleaning and transcription 
of the record has been a matter of exceptional difficulty, as the scroll, which is only 
6J: m long by in wide and of v'crj' thin metal, had been rolled up tightlj, face in- 
wards, in order that it might be enclosed in the silv'er v'ase , moreov’er, the metal of v\hich 
It IS composed is silver alloyed with a small percentage of copper, which had formed an 
efflorescene on the surface of the extremely brittle band, with the result that I could 
neither unroll it without breaking it nor subject it to the usual chemical treatment B) 
the use of strong acid, how'ever, applied with a zinc pencil, I v\as able to remov'e the 
copper efflorescence and expose, one by one, the punctured dots of the lettering on the 
back of the scroll, and then, having transcribed these v\ith the aid of a mirror, to break 
off a section of the scroll and so continue the process of cleaning and transcription In 
this way I succeeded in making a complete copy of the record from the back of the scroll, 
while the letters were yet intact Afterwards, I cleaned in like manner and copied the 
face of each of the broken sections, and was gratified to find that mj second transcript 
was in accurate agreement with the first ’ 

The inscription, which is now No Ch G 5 of the Taxila ^luscum, has been edited 
by Sir John,^ M Boyer,- and myself’ Valuable contributions to the reading and inter- 

JRAS, T914, pp 972 ff , 1915, pp 191 ff, with plate, ASIAR, 1912-13, pp 18 ff and 
plate XI, 1913-14, P 1, pp 12 f and plate \VI , 1914-15, pp af , A Guide to Taxila, end ed, 
Calcutta, 1921, pp 52 ff and plate vii 

® JA, XI, V, 1915, pp 281 ff 

® SBAW, 1916, pp 803 ff ,Ep /«</, MV, pp 284 ff and plate, cf Acta Oncutalia, m,pp 75 ff 
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pretation have been made by Messrs Thomas,* Fleet,- Bhandarkar,® Woolner,* Rama- 
prasad Chanda,® Hant Krishna Deb," Rapson,* and Luders ® It is no 72 of 
Mr Majiimdar’s List 

The discussion has chiefly borne on the questions about the date and the ruler 
mentioned in the record With regard to the date, we must bear in mind the fact that, 
according to Sir John, 'the chapel m question is built in a small diaper type of masonry 
which came into vogue in Taxila about the middle of the first century A d , and lasted 
for about a hundred years ’ 

The inscription consists of five lines, and the letters are drawn by means of dots 
punched into the plate, and not in continuous lines The execution is good and the shape 
of individual letters is fairly constant 

The type of the characters is younger than in the Patika plate and older than m the 
Dewai inscription We may note the cursive cha, where the top runs into the lower 
part without the downward prolongation of the latter , the slight rounding of the angle of 
ja , the forward slope of the leg of ta , the deep indenture of ba , the angular shape of 
ya , the backward slope of the leg of^n, w'lth the distinct prolongation above the jointure, 
and the loop-shape of anteconsonantic -> 

With regard to phonology w'e may note that intervocalic y becomes y' v!xp%iyae, 11 4 
and 5, but is retained in mahai aja, 1 ajatii aja, 1 3 , that 11 is used both for 11 and for n , 
that intervocalic / becomes d in ptadt, 1 i, but is retained as t elsew'here, and that t also 
becomes d in the enclitic dc after 1 5 

There are some few mistakes in the wuiting Thus we find prachaga for prachega, 
1 4 , bosisaiva for bod/usafva, 1 3 , n; aham for a-) ahatana, 1 4 , salohina for salohitana, 
1 5 , Takshaitc for TaLsfiaiilac, 1 3 , and sa7 vasana for sai vasaivana or sai vasapana, 1 4 

L I opens with the date sa / 100 20 10 4 1 1 ayasa as/iadasa iiiasasa dtvase 10 4 /, 
which has given rise to much discussion 

Sir John explained ayasa as tlie genitive of the name Aya, Azes, and thought that 
It was added in order to characterize the jear as belonging to an era founded by Azes, 
and this view' has been endorsed by Professor Rapson and Mr Ramaprasad Chanda 

Sir John draw’s attention to the fact that other dated inscriptions of the same period 
‘ open with the titles and name of the ruler, expressed in the genitive case, followed by 
the date, and it is, of course, well known that in their case the era in which they are 
dated is unspecified In the two Taxila records, on the contrary, the opening formula 
presents a significant difference H ere, the ) ear of the era m w'hich they are dated comes 
first, then the name of the king, and, lastly, the month and the day' He thinks that 
this difference in the arrangement points to the conclusion that the construction of the 
context IS different, and he lays stress on the fact that w’e have not ‘ a single Kharoshtln 
inscription of this age phrased in the same way as the Taxila inscriptions and dated in 
an unspecified era ’ 

Mr Ramaprasad Chanda seems to attach considerable importance to this argument 
It should, how’ever, be borne in mind that the number of dated KharoshthI inscriptions, 
especially of such which give the name of a ruler, is limited, and a glance at the list m 
the introductory remarks about the eras will show that there is no fixed rule in the 
arrangement of the dates Moreover, we cannot overlook the evidence of the KharoshthI 

* JRAS, 1914, pp 987 ff, 1915, pp i 55 ff = JRAS, 1914, pp 99a ff, 1915, PP 3 > 4 ff 

® Ind xlv, igi6, pp laoff * JRAS, 1916, pp 570! 

® JRAS, 1920, pp 37911 ® JRAS, 1932, pp 37 ff 

* The Camhrtdgc History of India, 1, pp 581 ff 

* Deutsche Litciatuizct(ung,\i)^\,i^ 1865 



7. inscriptions conni:cti:d with tih: old sxka era 

inscriptions from Esstcrn Tmkcstan, vhich ire c\ulcnt!j framed after the same inucm, 
and txhere tlie rule is to o^c first the a car, then the name o) the ndor in the genitive, 
'then the month and the day, cxactl) as m the Tayila records ' 

Mr Chanda seems to have found support with Mr Akshaa Kumar Maitna, who 
maintains that 'if !■? not a proper name. then, on the analo.;Y of the Wardak \ asc 
inscription of the vear 51, the jear 156 should he treated as a a car of the Rushan era of 
Kamshka The Wardak Vase inscription opens with thcdvtc " In the tear 51, on die 
day 15 (of the first hall >) of the month of Artemisios” . then follows an account of the 
deposit of the relic, followed hj hcncdiction on King Ho\ eshka MmilarK. in theTa\ih 
inscription of the tear 1 ',6 the date and the account of the deposit of the relic is followed 
In benediction on an unnamed Rushan (Khuslnna) King The onl\ new element m 
diis latter record is the word ovis. between the mention of the jear and the month If 
i7)i7uj IS cNplaincd away as an ad)ccti\e qualitjing -H/. ?</’'■? we ha\c to rccognre the 
jear 136 as a jear of the Kushan era' 

It seems hardlj possible to infer more from the paiallclism between the Taxila and 
Wardak records than that a Kiish'ma was ruling at the time of the former and another 
Kiishma, Hu\ ishka at that of the latter 

Against Sir lohn Marshall s interpretation it has been urged that -1 'e: is hardlj the 
name of a ruler, because we hate no example of the use of the mere name without anj 
title or further designation 

Professor Rapson meets this ob)cction b\ drawing attention to the fact ‘that the 
inscription belongs to a people that knew not \"cs His famiK hul been dcjxxed and 
deprn cd of all roj'al attribiiles 1 he throne of Takshasilj had jvis<;cd from the bakas and 
Pahlaans to the Kushanas A"es could scarcch ha\ c been furnished w ith his wanted title, 
“ Great King of Kings", m this inscription without prejudice totlu house actualU niling’ 
If we admit the possibility of this explanation, it will still be difficult to understand 
why we ha\e no traces of such a habit of speaking about \-cs jear-' m other mscnptions. 
For the idiom could not be intelligible unless it weic commonlj uscd 

It has further been maiiit lined, espccialh In Dr riect, that Sir John’s explanation 
of the dates of the two Taxila records leads to the iinhkcK result that down to the date 
of the Patika plate two cias, one instituted bj "Moga and the other bj A*cs, were used 
simultancoiislj, because the two eras cxidentlj oxcrlip 1 his argument does not, how- 
e\cr, seem to be of great weight, because in such circumstances it would be quite natural 
to distinguish between the two reckonings In additions such as (?i 

The chief objection against the explanation of iii as the name of a niler is that 
It IS the iinariablc practice in old mscnptions that the name of a nder addcsl to the date 
in the genituc can onlj' denote a nihng prince then actualK in power This cibicction is, 
so far as I can see, dccisn c If <71 , 7\,7 actualh meant ' of .\rcs .\7es must have been still 
ruling in the year 136, and he must haxc been ruling simultancoiislj with the maharaja 
rajatiraja dex-apntra Khushana mentioned in 1 3 And that is of course excluded 

The word diwu must accordmglj be cxpl lined m a difiercnt wnj, and \arious 
suggestions ba\e been made Luders thought of the possibihta that *7i 7 c,? might stand 
for <7j’(7?7. Si7?7 <7/.^(7j (1, this IS tlic j Car, and be comparable w ith the w ords follow - 

ing after the month and the daj- But such an idiom is cntirelj unexampled Moreoxxr, 
the j'ear is alwajs where we can control the ganmmar, mentioned in thelocatix'c and we 
should expect the same to be the ease also m the repetition, pist as m 7N 7 <7 *’7'T, And, 
finallj', the abbrcxiation S(7 has ne\cr been met with outside the stercotape formula at 
the beginning of the date 

^ Cf the list m my piper in the lcf.7 0 / c/-/ u, pp 11311 
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It seems to be necessary to explain ayasa as an adjective qualifying the ensuing 
ashadasa It might represent Skr aiyasya and characterize the month as Aryan in con- 
tradistinction to the Macedonian months mentioned in other records But this explana- 
tion IS hardly likely, because in an inscription in Indian language it would be perfectly 
intelligible if a Macedonian month were designated as such, but less so in the case of an 
Indian month, unless the use of the Macedonian names were the rule And an examina- 
tion of dated Kharoshthi inscriptions shows that it was quite the other way 

Then it has been suggested, by Professor Thomas, to explain ayasa as a genitive 
formed from the base of the pronoun ayatn, this An expression such as ‘ of this 
Ashadha would be intelligible in the very month in which it was used, in case there were, 
in that particular year, two months Ashadha But it would be perfectly unintelligible 
later on The same consideration makes it impossible to accept another suggestion, of 
Dr Fleet, that casa is the actual reading and stands for Skr ctasya, by which explanation 
we have the additional difficulty that intervocalic ( does not disappear in the dialect 

A third suggestion, by Dr Fleet, was to correct ayasa to vtyasa and explain this as 
corresponding to Skr dvidyasya, SmdhI bbiyyo or bbljd, LahndT bbeya, Ka^mlrl biya, 
another But then, in the first place, w e should have to reckon with the disappearance of 
an intervocalic and, in the second, the initial b of the modern forms is not derived from 
an old &, but from dv, which becomes b through the intermediate stage db and not 
through o' And, finally, we have ayasa and not viyasa 

The only explanation which does not necessitate any change or the assumption of 
some phonetical irregularity and which gives a clear and satisfactory sense is to explain 
ayasa as corresponding to Skr adyasya For Skr adya we should expect either adiya 
or ajja, and the latter might become dja, dya- Cf doublets such as bhaua, bhaiya, 
bha^a, Skr bhdiyd 

If the explanation of ayasa as representing Skr ddyasya is accepted, the explanation 
cannot well be, as suggested by M Boyer, that the month Ashadha was the first one in 
the year, which would, accordingly, have been dshddhadi Nobody would easily think of 
dating a letter on the fifteenth of the initial January, or, in India, of the initial Karttika 
The meaning must be, as stated by Professor Bhandarkar, that there were, in that par- 
ticular year, two months Ashadha 

We know from the Jyotisha that in the ancient Indian calendar an Ashadha w'as inter- 
calated every five years But then the occasional use of Macedonian months and the through 
reckoning of the days of the month show^ that the calendar w'as influenced by Macedonian 
notions In other w'ords, w’e have before us an early stage of that fusion of Indian and 
Greek astronomy and calendars which later on found its expression m the Siddhantas 

As pointed out in the Introduction, our record is the only one wnthin the older senes 
of Kharoshthi inscriptions which contains such an additional detail If the methods of 
the Siddhantas are applied. Dr van Wijk finds’ that only tw'o years between A d 50 and 
80 suit the case, viz ad 52 and a D 71 If we can refer the era of the silver scroll to 
the same era as that of the older Taxila inscription of Patika, there can only be the question 
of the former, and we may, as a working hypothesis, fix the date as corresponding to the 
17th Maj a D 52 

After the date follow's, as already mentioned, isa dtva\sc\ and then \_p 7 adPytavita 
bhagavalo dliatn\o\ The head of sc in divase is damaged, and of the ensuing ^ 5 ; adi only 

' Cf Pischei, GrammaUl do Pt db ti-Spt ac/ten, § 300 

® The CISC IS of course different with Skr udydna, which becomes nyydna m Pah and e g in the 
Shahbdzgarhl version of the A^oka edicts ’ Acta Ot icntaha, 111, pp 79 ff 

L 
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the bottom remains The evisting traces show that dt, and not is almost absolutely 
certain The final ^7 of dhatm is also defaced, but beyond doubt 

The three last aksharas of 1 i, which Sn John originally read as dhui asa, are certainly, 
as seen by Professor Thomas, in asa, and they must be taken together with the two first 
aksharas of 1 2, as one word wasaLcna Professor Ihomas took this to mean 
‘ of Ura^a’ and as giving ‘ the nationality (which, in fact, usually comes first), and not the 
name, of the donor’ M Boyer is also of the same opinion, but I cannot accept it 

In the first place I do not know of any KharoshthI inscription giving, in this way, 
the nationality of the donor before the name And then the Bedadi ladle inscription 
shows that Uia^a was sounded with a palatal i in Ura^a, i c Harara itself I there 
fore take Ui asaka to be the name of the donor, bearing in mind that the element saka, 
strength, vigour, is not uncommon in Iranian names 

The next akshara is damaged and uncertain Sir John originally read dhi and sub- 
sequently lo, comparing the first akshara of 1 5, which is certainly lo Professor Thomas 
suggested to read wi oi vim, and I\I Boyer accepted the former but drew attention to 
the fact that the supposed /-stroke is sloping and not straight as m ika, 1 i The facsimile 
plate IS illegible, and an examination of the original did not give better results Our 
only guide is, therefore, the copy which Sir John made before the scroll was unrolled 
Here there is a certain resemblance with the of 1 5 latter, however, shows 

a straight vertical, while our akshara resembles an a with a curved bottom and an oblique 
crossbar An almost identical akshara occurs m the Dharmarajika inscription 3, where 
the reading tin seems to be certain The follotving letter is slightly more sloping than 
ta, so that w’e might think of da But ia is probably to be read 

Then follows vlu lapuU ana, and the whole word is accordingly imtavhi laputi ana 
This has usually been considered to be a slip for -puti cna and to contain the name of the 
donor's father, which name, Imiavlnia or Imtavhu, has been compared by Professor 
Thomas with Vindaphai na, Undopha 1 cs, GondopJici ncs, Gudnvhai a, 8 cc , and explained 
as a new variant of this name But there are difficulties I formerly thought of explaining 
Imtavhi la as the genitive of a name Imtavhi i But we have no example in KharoshthI 
inscriptions of genitives in ta from old 1 or f-bases Imtavhi lapiiti a can, of course, mean 
‘ the son of Imtavhria’ But then the scroll has -puti ana and not puti cna, and, in the 
same w ay, the Ara inscription gives Da\sh<{\ohai cna Poshapui laputi ana We are, there- 
fore, hardly justified in correcting the text, but must explain Imtavhi laputi ana and 
Poshapui laputi ana as genitives of the plural, dependent on tlie preceding liame And then 
puti a does not seem to mean ‘ son ’, but to have the w ider sense of ‘ scion ’, ‘ individual 
member ofa larger group’ Poshapui ta may mean ‘belonging to Poshapura’, 1 e Peshaw’ar, 
n-nd Poshapui tapuii a ‘a Peshaw'ari boy ’ If this explanation is right, /w/z/y//;/// maybe 
the designation of a locality, or else of a family We may compare the Manikiala bronze 
casket inscription Kavistakshah apasa G{i )ana\vhi ya'^akshati apaputi asa, of the Kapi^a- 
kshatrapa, the son of the G(r)anavhryaka-kshatrapa, w'here w'e apparently ha\e the same 
vhita as m our record I therefore translate ‘ of the Imtavhria boys ’ and abstain from 
further attempts at explaining Imtavhi la > 

The next w'ord bahaltcna I follow' Sir John in identifying w'lth Skr ddki/tkena,7i man 
from Balkh In this connexion it may be of interest to note that Bahllkas are mentioned 
in connexion w'lth Taksha^ila by Varahamihira, Bnhatsamhita x 7 The treatment of 
intervocalic k in this W'ord is in favour of considering it as an Indian Avord and not as 

a Loiavhiia should, after all, piove to be the correct reading, the name might, as suggested 
by Dr Morgenstierne, belong to an Iranian dialect w'here initial d became I, as in modern Pashto 
and MiinjanI Lota would then be the well-known data, coriesponding to Ski dhantta 
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a foreign name \x\ p, achaga, 1 e pracfiega, I 4, intervocalic L has, in a similar way, been 
modified, while it is left unchanged in the foreign name U-r asakena, 1 i Moreover, the 
ensuing remark about the domicile of the donor would be more in its place after the word 
mentioning his place of origin, than according to the other explanation, where that word 
comes first, then the personal name, and after that the remark about the domicile 

The latter runs Noachac nagare vastavena, where the use of the cerebral n both as 
an initial and between vowels may point to a weakening of the difference between n and 
11, just as in the usual ^aurasenl of Indian dramas The town Noacha or N'oachaa can- 
not be localized We do not even know whether it should be looked for in the neigh- 
bourhood of T axila or elsewhere, e g in Balkh 

The remaining portion of 1 21s clear Icna imept adistavita bhagavato dhaiuo dhaniat a 
Thelast threeaksharasmustbe read togetherwithz^, the two first letters of 1 2)t^^dhavia} me 
1 he word dhamm me has been explained to mean ‘ at the Dharmarajika stupa Dhm - 
vim ajila being thought to have been the designation of the mam stupa of the Chir Mound 
Dhm mm ajtkd was stated to mean a stupa by Stanislas J uhen,^ and Professor Vogel “ 
states that, more particularly, it denotes a stupa erected by A^oka, the Dharmaraja He 
refers us to M Foucher,^ who quotes the Divyavadana, where we read (p 379) Asoko 
ndma dhm mat djo chaturaiUim dhat tttat djikdsahast am pt atishthdpayishyati, 
A^oka, the Dharmaraja, will establish eighty-four thousand dharmarajikas M Boyer 
aptly objects that we learn from the same text that A^oka received the designation 
Dharmaraja because he was supposed to have erected dharmarajikas* We must there- 
fore explain the word dhat mat djikd otherwise, and since we know that Anoka’s stupas 
u ere considered to have been erected over relics of the Buddha, the real Dharmaraja, it 
IS probable that dhat mat djikd really denotes a stupa erected over such relics 

The form dhamataie cannot belong to an «-base dhamaraia, Skr dharmarajika 
M Boyer is inclined to consider it as the oblique case of dhatnat at, Skr dhartnat djl, 
uhich might be a short form of dhartnat djtkd, In one of the Dharmarajika inscriptions, 
however, we read Taksha\s*'\ilaatm dkiatnarau.so that rtywwia; is evidently the locative 
of an adjective dhamataia, Skr dhat mat djika, connected with a dharmarajika, the 
dharmarajika compound 

The ensuing word Takshahe is evidently miswritten for Takshahlae, and Sir John took 
It to be the locative of the name Takshahld The Dharmarajika inscription mentioned 
above, with its TaIvshA{f^~)jlaatni dhamataie, however, makes me inclined to explain 
TakshasikJ.a^'p as the locative of an adjective Takshasilaa, corresponding to Skr Tdksha- 
sila, belonging to Taksha^ila 

Then follows tanuvae bosisalvagahattn, where si m bosi is miswritten for dhi The 
va of tanuvae seems to be certain 

The u ord tanuvae was taken to be the locative of Tanuva, the name of some locality, by 
Sir John M Boyer explained it as Skr ianuvyaye, at the sacrifice of the body, and 
referred us to the J ataka about the Bodhisattva s sacrifice of his own body,® thinking that 

* Mimoircs sut Ics conttkes occidcniales, par Hiouen thsang, i, p 417 

- ASIAR, 1903-4, p 223 

® l^tnde sut I tconogt aphte bouddhtque de VInde Pans, 1 900, p 55 

* p 381 ckasmin dtvasc ckaviuhfnie chaturaslti dhat viardjtLdsahasi am pt aUshthdpitam 

Vakshyati cha Mam yah I chakte stupdnam sat addbhrapi ahhdndvt lake sdsiti sasad ahna 

sahast am It Yavach cha t djh-Asokcna chaturaslti dhat mardjikdsahast am pt atishthdpitam dhat tniko 
dhat mardjd satnvt ittah Tasya Dharmdioka iti samjha jata 

® Cf Jatakamala, ed Keni,p 5 toiKwi and, with regard to the foimation of the 

word, dehavyaya 
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the was cicclccl to coniincnioiatc tins Ifitaka. My own old explanation 

was that lannvri was the name of the fonnehess of the chapel 

^ Since the appcaiancc of the Kuuam casket insciiplion and the Niya insciiplions. 
how cvei, A\e know that ianitvaLi, is a word meaning ‘own’, 'belonging to’, 

cf c.g liu' Niya document a ^ S. whcic we h ive ahv a /inii/vijo-f a, belonging to him It is 
evidently the samewoid or a valiant which has become the common genitive suffix 
m Old GuiiiatT, /urn and no m Modem Oiijaiati, /ono in Mrirwaii We can only 
be m some doubt whellui we should lake it togethei with the picccdmg / als/iah[/,jy; 
as meaning ' belonging to 1 aksha<ila ’ 1 ha\ c, howcvei , ah cady stated that other reasons 
make it probable that T<d'!/tofi{/o]t is an adjective, and an idiom 'J'ol’i/iaiilac lauuoaa, 
belonging to Taksha<ila, is in itself not likely In the Kiiiiam inscription lamiMla 
means ‘own’, and must be rcfeiied to the pci son who establishes a rehe of the Buddha, 
and the same explanation must evidently be applied to our passage 

riicn follows mo/to) ojo'^o > ojaln ojouj d<oa/>titi oux Khudtaita^a ai Oi^odoidnucie 
I have stated in the Historical Intioihiction that 1 think it necessary to identify this ruler 
with Kujitla Kidphiscs, and it seems probable that the inscription was executed not very 
long aftet Kujnh Kadphiscs had been established m power in I'axila Otherwise we 
should have had some leason for expecting the ruler’s name to In\c been mentioned m 
connexion with the date I'ven though the leeord is a private one, it is evident that 
Uiasaka was closely connected with the Kushana rulei 

L 4 dots not piesent any diflicully uv oodnd/t vt r puy ic /; orJt\c'^\Qid>ud/t(Vta puyat 
0! o/i(i[iid']ita niotapitii puyac mt!) avuuhiUuUt^iX- (L 5) 

/<)/// pnyoi It will be seen that there are setcial slips, which can all, how ever, he 
coricctcd with ccitamty I he fust akshaiasofl 5, which must be icad together with 

1 t, aic also absolutely cleat m the original, and the missing syllabic can be restored 
fioin one of the Dhaimarajika msciiptions, where we read <xo/o/itdaua M Boter thought 
that <!aloIitna might be the genituc pluial from ut/o/tni, formed from ux/o/u, lo/ta instead 
of MixtiX occuiring m /o/kx/x/i^o, a ccitain disease, enumerated in the Mahavyiitpatti 2S4 

2 ^ betw cen ^od/(X and xxpniiifxi <x, and usually translated ‘ a boil 01 abscess filled w ith blood ’ 
Ihe existence of such a woid lo/ia is, howc\ci, x’ciy imcoitain, and the analogy of the 
Dharmaiajika insciiption renders the lestoration ux/o/iilixxKx or, perhaps, stx/o/iidtxii(X, 
absolutely ccitain, especially m \icw of the many' slips exactly m this passage 

Then follows afiUxxio (Xt oy(xdtxl.diixtix< iiivautxi /xofit, where there has only' been some 
doubt about the compound httei which I read Aw, but which has formerly’ been read 
sometimes Aw and sometimes (>ihx, according to llu dilTeieiit correspondence in Sanskrit, 
and about the xux of iiivanat, which Profcssoi 1 honias substituted for Sir John’s niaxiixt 
Thcio IS a slight bend at the tcimmation of the horirontal of rw, but the reading seems 
to be absolutely cci tain 

1 hen follows a damaged Icttci , w Inch can, how c\ or, clearly’ be made out as a, though 
thcic IS a slight bend of the bottom After o comes a bicak, followed by an akshara 
which IS ceitainly dt hi Boyci pioposed to restore as^ixdc, Skr ao) (xtixh, and 1 accepted 
that icstoration m my edition of the iccord, though we should expect final a/i to become 
0 m the laxila dialect An examination of the oiigmal show's that the missing portion 
of the plate cannot have contained the akshaia o.x There is an oblique stroke at 
t le left edge of the bicak, w’liich is so like the left leg of_;’(? that there can be little doubt 
t latwe should icadj’a’ Wethusairncatflj’firt'c, which can haidly be anything else than 
vr (xjax/i A ^~Iya must then be connected with the last woid of the inscription 
^<x/m/>(X> xr /txi^o, which w e must follow’ M Boyer in explaining as Ski <xaixxyalptx} liyogafx, 
le leacing tx)tx makes it impossible to coiicct the text to w xht poxxc/itxgo 
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It IS of interest to see that the last sentence speaks of the donor in the second 
person It therefore evidently contains a blessing given as a kind of endorsement by 
some dignitary, probably by some leading Buddhist connected with the stupa or the chapel 

After the text the plate shows the symbol which is known from the coins of 
Kujula Kara Kadphises, Wima Kadphises, and Zeionises I have stated in the Historical 
Introduction that I do not think that we are allowed to draw any chronological conclusions 
from Its occurrence Somewhat similar symbols are also found on coins of Guduvhara, 
and Its occurrence in our inscription may have some connexion with the extension of 
Kushana power to Taxila 

Text 

Li Sa I 100 20 10 4 I I ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 1041 i 4 a diva[se pradi]stavita 
bhagavato dhatu[o] Ura[sa]- 

2 kena [Im]tavhiiaputrana Bahaliena Noachae nagare vastavena Tena ime pradi- 
stavita bhagavato dhatuo dhamara- 

3 le Taksha^i[la*']e tanuvae bosi(dhi)satvagahami maharajasa rajatirajasa devapu- 
trasa Khushanasa arogadakshinae 

4 sarva[bu]dhana puyae prach[e"*']gabudhana puyae araha[ta*]na pu[ya]e sarvasa- 
[tva* na puyae matapitu puyae mitramachahatisa- 

5 lohi[ta^]na [pu]yae atvano arogadakshinae Nivanae hotu a[ya] de samaparichago 

Translation 

Anno 1 36, on the 1 5 day of the first month Ashadha, on this day were established 
relics of the Lord by Urasaka, of the Imtavhria boys, the Bactrian, the resident of the 
town of Noacha By him these relics of the Lord were established in his own bodhisattva 
chapel, in the Dharmarajika compound of Taksha^ila, for the bestowal of health on the 
Great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the KhushSna, m honour of all 
Buddhas, in honour of the Pratyekabuddhas, in honour of the Arhats, in honour of all 
beings, in honour of mother and father, m honour of friends, ministers, kinsmen, and 
blood-relations, for the bestowal of health upon himself 

May this thy right munificence lead to Nirvana 

XXVIII Plate XV i PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 168 

Inscription no 20 of the Peshawar Museum is found on a stone, measuring 15 in 
by 8 m by 7 in , which was presented to the Museum by Sir Aurel Stem on the 4th July, 
1916* Sir Aurel had received it from Sir Harold Deane, who had no information 
about Its provenance 

The inscribed portion covers 1 1 in x 4 in , and the size of individual letters varies 
from I in to i| in Below the inscription is a svastika 

The characters are intermediate between the older and the Kushana varieties, and 
the forms of individual letters are not quite uniform in 1 2 has the shape which 

we already find in the Kala Sang inscription, where the top-line and the side-limb form 
one continuous curve In 1 3 the side-limb is likewise a curve, but placed slightly 
lower than the top-line The top of kha is long and curved to the right, almost as in 
the Shakardarra inscription The bottom is curved to the right in khe, and to the left 
in kha, 1 3 The cha of 1 i has a very cursive shape, with an almost straight top and 
a curve at the bottom, which looks almost like an anusvara, and is perhaps wrongly 
transferred from the preceding letter If the third akshara of 1 2 is chi, we there have 

1 Cf V Natesa Aiyai, ASIFC, 1916-17, pp 6 and 27 , Majumdar, List, no 54 
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a distinct upper curve and a straight termination of the lower part The letter in 
1 3 has an exceptional shape, consisting of a sloping line with an r-stroke protruding 
above the bottom It is probably misdrawn Ya has the broadened top which we 
already find in Kaldarra The shape of sa is inconsistent, looking like a in mase, 
1 I, having the same rounded head as in the Kala Sang record m divast, 1 i, and being 
provided with the forward protrusion of the leg which we know’ from the Patika and 
Mount Banj records in 1 2 

L I IS comparatively clear sani i loo 20 20 20 /f /f y elhamasc divasc pa}iic/iada^c\ 
There are some dots after the last figure of the date, but the}’ do not seem to form part 
of an additional figure, which could only have been i I take them to indicate the end 
of the date, in a similar way as in the Fatehjang inscription, and I find a confirmation 
of this explanation in the fact that a comparative!} long interval separates the figures 
denoting the year from the remaining part of the record 

The cka of pavichadaie looks like cJiam, and it is possible that the anusvara has 
been written by mistake, because the preceding akshara was provided w’lth an anusvara 
hook A similar cha is, however, found in 1 6 of the Ara inscription, where we must 
read cha and not cham 

The c of se is not certain It is not found on the top of the letter, as usual, but 
the bottom is connected with the bottom of the preceding da, and the projection of the 
right vertical may be meant to represent an e, in a similar way as in dc, 1 3 

L 2 The first akshara is evidently khu, and the second can only be da, though it 
differs from the other da's, which have a peculiar rectilinear shape 

Then follow two aksharas, of which the first seems to consist of an angle, 
opening towards the right and resting on a sloping leg, from the middle of which a 
horirontal protrudes towards the next akshara The second looks like c, but the 
apparent f-stroke stands much higher than in the certain e of Uie, 1 3 Moreover, the 
akshara is follow'ed by an unmistakable w/,’ so that we evidently have to do with a 
locative singular in -ami It therefore seems necessary to read the fourth akshara as 
a and take the apparent r stroke as belonging to the preceding letter Now it w'lll be 
seen that it can be traced upwards to the termination of the figure standing above 111 
1 I, and that there are faint traces of a line crossing it and running into the upper leg 
of the angle of the third akshara We thus arrive at the result that the third akshara 
consists of an upper curve over an angular leg, provided with an ?-stroke, 1 e we must 
read chi and consider the apparent projection from the leg as accidental And an 
examination of the original has confirmed me in this view 

The first word of 1 2 is, therefore, Khttdachiami, and theie cannot, I think, be any 
doubt that we have to do with the same word which occurs in 1 6 of the Manikiala in- 
scription, where we must evidently read Vcipaiicna Khndachiena, together with Ve^pa^ia 
the Khudachian Khiidachia is accordingly an adjective formed from the name of a 
localitj , and it is to be regretted that we do not know the find-place of our record, so 
that we cannot identif} it The name of the place was perhaps Khiidacha , cf the local 
name Noacha occurring in the Taxila silver scroll 

The nextviord sahayaiia , cf the iia of the Ara inscription We shall 

see later on, however, that the cerebral n is used in words such as danamukhe, khana- 
I’ldt, and the fourth akshara is, moreover, almost identical w’lth the la vihaiami, 
1 o I therefore think that we must read sahayaia This sahayata is either a slip 
instead of uihayai ana, or else it must be connected with the ensuing word into a com- 


’ Mr Majumdar reads assuming the letter to be misdrawn or incomplete 
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pound In all other KharoshthI records where sahayas or sahaya-tas are mentioned 
these words are used in the genitive plural ^ 

The ne\t word was read Ti avasashm ana by Mr Majumdar, who translated ‘gift 
of Agasahaya, the father-in-law of Trapa’ But sashm a could not represent a Skr 
svasui a, because an uncompound sa cannot, m the north-western dialect, become sha, 
and the fourth letter is certainly ktt and not sJm The fifth can be ra, but it will be 
seen that the projecting limb is much shorter than m ra of viharaim, 1 3, and the 
reading is not quite certain It would be possible to read Travasakunana, and to 
compare the word iakuna which occurs as the name of a people side by side with 
Gdndhai a in the Mahabharata vii 802 But it would be rather extraordinary to find 
a dental and a cerebral n side by side in this way I therefore read Ti avasakm ana 
and refrain from any attempt at explaining this name, which is just as unintelligible as 
the remaining names of associations of sahayas or sahacharas 

The next word seems to be rather danainimtkhe than danamnkhe If the anusvara 
was actually sounded, it must be explained as an anticipation of the ensuing nasal 

The remaining portion does not present any difficulty According to Dr van 
Wijk’s calculations the date corresponds to the 24th April, a d 84 

Text 

L I Sam I 100 20 20 20 4 4 Jethamase divase pamchada 4 [e] 

2 Khuda[chi]ami sahayara Trava^akurana danammu- 

3 khe kue khanavide viharami 

Translation 

Anno 168, in the month Jyaishtha, on the fifteenth day, (this) well was caused to 
be dug as the gift of the Travaiakura companions in the Khudacha vihara 

XXIX Plate XV 2 KHALATSE INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR i87(?) 

Khalatse is a village in Ladakh, 52 miles below Leh on the trade route There 
are several inscriptions near the place, w’hich have been discovered and partly utilized 
by Dr A H Francke, and among them are a few KharoshthI records ^ 

A photograph of the most important one was sent to Professor Rapson, who wrote 
to Dr Francke in a letter of the 23rd September, 1910, that he could read the word 
mahai ajasa, followed by a name beginning with a and ending with the genitive termina- 
tion sa, and, above the name, a date, which he — ‘ Avith some doubt as to whether three 
strokes at the end are part of the date or not’ — read as 187 

It has proved impossible to get new and better reproductions, and my edition is, 
therefore, based on the photograph utilized by Professor Rapson and the imperfect plate 
published by Dr Francke after a hand-copy 

In such circumstances it is not possible to judge with certainty about the palaeo- 
graphy of the record The square shape of ka and the angular head of sa, with a 
distinct bend of the lower vertical forw'ards and upwards, remind us so strongly of the 
Patika and Mount Banj records, that the epigraph makes the impression of being old In 
the same neighbourhood w'as found a Brahml inscription, which Professor VogeD 

* Cf Fatehjang Vadkitii ana sahayana, Muchai sahayai ana kite Vashtiugana, Marguz sakaya 
dai ana, Kala Sang yai ana Ptpalakhaana 

^ Cf A H Francke, ZDMG, 6j, 1907, pp 592!, with plate II, ASIAR, 1909-10, p 104, 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, p 94, Konow, Orientalia v,pp 31 ff , Majumdar, 
List, no 25 

Francke, ZDMG, 61, p 592 
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referred to the Maurya period, about 200 b c There cannot be any question of 
assigning such an early date to our inscription, and we must reckon with the possibility 
that the Kharoshthl letters retained their old shape in Khalatse longer than elsewhere 

There are two lines, and above the beginning of 1 2 and to the right of 1 1 there 
IS a rough drawing, which seems to represent a standing warrior or king 

The first line was read by Professor Rapson as sam 1 100 20 20 20 20 1 1 1 He 

rightly remarks that it is doubtful whether the last three strokes, which are clearly 
visible in the photograph but absent m Dr Francke’s hand-copy, are part of the date 
or not In the former case, we have the year 187, corresponding, according to Dr van 
Wijk, to A D 103-4, ‘f* the latter it is three years earlier 

The first word of 1 2 is, as stated by Professor Rapson, viahai ajasa We may 
note the long right-hand bar of nia, which has its parallels in the Takht-i-Bahl and 
Mount Banj inscriptions, and the backward bend of the vertical of ja, which reminds us 
of the Zeda and Ara inscriptions and the possible jt of Jaulil 12 

The first letter of the ensuing name does not seem to be a, as assumed by Professor 
Rapson There is a distinct loop at the bottom, and I think that u is to be read Then 
comes an akshara which is clearly vi, though the /-stroke only just projects a little below 
the horizontal The next letter is again a distinct vta, almost running into the folloAving 
akshara, which is an unmistakable La The photograph shows a curved line running 
downwards from the point ivliere itia touches the angle of La and apparently continuing 
the left bar of ina A comparison of the hand-copy, however, seems to show that there 
IS a flaw in the stone at this point 

Then comes the most difficult akshara of the whole inscription It consists of a va, 
with a short sloping cross-bar, and with a horizontal running to the left from the bottom 
and crossed by a broken line, vertical below and bent back towards the vertical of va 
above the point of crossing At the left-hand termination of the lower horizontal there 
IS another line, running in a curve up tow'ards the ensuing akshara and bent backwards 
in a sharp angle at the lower termination, below the horizontal The lower portion of 
the akshara is similar to the curious St Andrew’s cross attached to the lower vertical 
of pin in the coin legends ofWima Kadphises The chief difference is that it does not 
cross the vertical, but is placed to the left of it The curve at the left termination might 
be an /-matra, or the short cross-bar of va might be meant to mark an / At all events it 
seems to me that the only possibility is to read vthi Then follows sasa, and the whole 
name accordingly is UvimaLavtliisasa 

I have no doubt that w'e here have before us another orthograph of the name of 
Kadphises II The initial letter of his name in the coin legends is, as mentioned in 
the Historical Introduction, apparently vii, where the /-stroke seems to indicate a 
modification of the sound of v in this -word The same modification is evidently 
indicated in our record by prefixing 11 It should be borne in mind that tve do not 
know the etymology of the name It is no doubt Iranian, and the Greek legend 
OOHMO seems to be m thorough agreement with our Uvima With regard to Kavthisa, 
the dental sa, as compared with the La of the Kharoshthl com legends, may be compared 
w’lth the a- of the Greek 5 'a 5 ^iiri;y Instead of vthi \ve might, of course, read ihvi, in 
the same ivay as is usually done m the com legend, which, according to the usual 
arrangement of Kharoshthl compounds, might also be read Kaphi/nLa, instead of 
KathphiLa I prefer, however, to read Kavthisa, which form may also be reflected in 
the Chinese Kao-chen, 1 e in the T’ang period Kdu-c/nen 

As pointed out in the Historical Introduction, our inscription furnishes the proof 
that the historical ^aka era was not instituted by Kanishka, provided that it couples the 
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name of Wima Kadphises with the year 187 or 184 For we know that Wima 
Kadphises preceded Kanishka, and it is even probable that he was separated from 
him by an interval And it is impossible to push the beginning of the old Saka era 
so far back that the year 187 or 184 can fall earlier than a d 78 

It also shows that the vta/iai aja 1 ajalu aja dcvapuli a Khushaita of the Taxila scroll, 
which IS dated fifty years earlier, cannot w'cll be Wima Kadphises, because it is hardly 
conceivable that he, -who succeeded an octogenarian father, should have ruled for fifty 
years 

On the other hand, our inscription does not militate against my ascription of the 
institution of the historical iaka era to Wima Kadphises, because that reckoning was 
instituted in commemoration of the overthrow' of the national Indian dynasty, which 
had ousted the Sakas in Malava, and there was no reason for introducing it m those 
provinces where the old Saka supremacy w'as still in force and the old Saka era had not 
been abolished 

I thus arrive at the follow ing reading and interpretation 

Text 

L I Sam I 100 20 20 20 20 4 [i I i] 

2 maharajasa Uvima Kavthisasa 

Translation 

Anno 1S7 (or 184), (during the reign) of the Great King Uvima Kavthisa 

There are also other KharoshthI inscriptions at Khalatse, and Dr Francke has 
reproduced eyc-copics of four short ones,’ with Professor Vogel’s tentative readings 
No 2 he read sai/:avasa, no 4 iahl/iasa or iafaiasa, while no 5 and 6 only consist of 
one akshara each, viz sa 

It IS useless to discuss the reading and interpretation as long as no better materials 
areatailable I shall only draw' attention to the fact that no 4, where the palatal i is 
certain, shows that the Khalatse dialect cannot have been essentially different from the 
usual language of KharoshthI inscriptions 


XXX Plate XVI TAXILA SILVER VASE INSCRIPTION YEAR 191 

During his excavations at Sirkap in the w'lnter 1926-7 Sir John Marshall found 
a silver vase of duck shape, 7 in high, and bearing a KharoshthI inscription round the 
neck 

The inscribed portion is 4I in long, and the size of individual letters varies from 
g in to m In the middle, below’ the handle of the vase, there is a damaged portion 
where about six aksharas seem to have disappeared In other respects the inscription 
IS in an excellent state of preservation 

The letters consist of dots punched into the surface We may note the compound 
Ihs, which also occurs on the Patika plate, the c/ia, which reminds us of the Patika 
plate and the silver scroll, and the sa, w'here the upw’ards continuation of the leg is 
shorter than in the Patika plate and most closely resembles that of the sa of the silver 
scroll 


’ ZDMG, 61, p 593, with plate ll, no 2, 4, 5, 6 
M 
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The inscription begins below the moutli with a distinct /<r There is not enough 
space in front of this A : for restoring ['ii« T7.73'[r] A'a is e\ identh tlie first akshara 

of the record and it is perhaps an abbre\ lation e. g of / <?[/<:] 

Then follow the numeral figures i 100-^-20 — 20 — 20-^-20-^ IO-^ i, 1 e. the record 
IS dited in the \ear 191 evidently of die old Saka era, and corresponding, according to 
die svisteiu adopted in this volume, to v d 107-10S 

Then follows t (?, though there are some apparent dots between 7a and jti, 

making die/? look almost like * ^ 

After , 7 comes a damaged passage, wadi room for about si\ aksharas, whicli cannot 
be read with certaintv 

'1 he first letter seems to be r/ , a, of the same shape as in the Patika plate. Then 
follow two aksharas of which I cannot see anv thing, furdier traces of what looks like 
r two absolutely defaced aksharas and an almost certain <a 

The remaining portion of the record is absolutelv certain, vir. / il 7 asa j 7 J’ 0 }>ilnsa 

0 s'jS'iC •'t t7/7W 

y / V < 7 >s evidendv identical wuh the kshatrapa Zeionises whose KharoshthI 
com legends run J/r' '■'7<?/>-’c<7 />tf 7 rs 7 /s/ 7/7<7/'S7 jJ v.jiisj 

Zeionises has been oescnbed as ruler of Pushkalavatl ’ Our inscnption shows 
that his province vvas that fomierlv held bv Liaka Kusuluka and Patika, v iz. Cukhsa, the 
modem Chadih of vvhicli Taxila vvas evident!) die capital 

The cotn-legeras lead me to restore the damaged portion as 7/ 1?/ 77 
.1/, j ' If diis restoration is accepted, we learn that Zeionises’ father, 

Manigaila vvas the brother of tee . a/ -/u 1 e apparendy of some dignitarv of higher 

rank tlian that of? '//a/' Wlio this nmharaia vvas we cannot tell with certaintv 
A companson of the Khalatse inscnption of the vear 1S7 makes me inclined to think of 
Wima Kadphiscs Now if Zeionises vvas the sonof Wima Kaophises brother, he might 
consider himself as heir apparent to the impenal power, if Wima Kaophises had no 
male issue. Tor diere are as mentioned in the Histoncal Introduction, indications to 
show that tne ordei of succession among die Sakas sometimes passed from a ruler to his 
brodier and furdier to the brother’s son And since tne name of the maharaja is rot 
giver it IS possiole that he haa o'ca at tne time when our inscnption vas issued In 
that case Zeionises would alreadv be a candidate to the impenal t'tirone. We have not, 
however aav indication in other sources to the efiect that diere vvas anv Saka empero*" 
between \\ ima Kaophises and Kanishka Ana if Ze’onises claimed the position it may 
be simmised d’at he did not meet vvidi success There vvas apparently, after Wima 
Kraphises ce nise a d.Sintegi«tion of Kushana power smiilar to vhat seems to have 
taken pkee after the death oi Moga And it was only after the Irdian Kusnanas had 
lomea nands wadi dieir cousins in Turkestan diat die empire rose to new and this time, 
much incre-’sed pow er 

Text 

Ka I ICO 20 20 20 20 10 I maliaraja.Tbhraj’ta Ma*JniJgula*}5a putrasa Jihonikasa 
Chukhsrsa kshatrapasa. 

Traxseatiox 

A err 191 tdunng the reign) of Jmonika the kshatrapa of Chukhsa, the son of 
ManiguH the 'orv>dier of tne Great King 

^ Ck" hr H si^ cfT d j \ xx. 
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UNDATED TAXILA INSCRIPTIONS 
Taxila was an important centre of learning, and especially of Buddhist civilization 
during a longpeiiod It is therefore not to be wondered at that several inscriptions 
have been found in the rums, belonging to different times The oldest one belongs to 
the period when Greek rulers still held sway m the Panjab and has been dealt with 
together with the oldest KharoshthI records The youngest ones seem to take us down 
to the fifth century of our era, and might be dealt with m connexion with the records 
dated in the Kamshka era It seems, however, as if Taxila lost its political importance 
■with the advent of the Kamshka dynasty, and it is therefore preferable to deal with the 
undated Taxila records in connexion with the inscriptions dated in the older Saka era 


XXXI Plate XVII I lAXILA GOLD PLAIE INSCRIPTION 

Of the Taxila rums the ancient city of Sirkap, on the western spurs of the Hathial 
Hill, seems to be the second in point of age According to Sir John MarshalD it 
appears to have been in occupation during the Saka, Pahlava, and Kushana periods, 
down to the reign of Wima Kadphises 

Outside the northern wall of the Sirkap city was a suburb, now known as Babar- 
Khana, and here, to the east, is a group of remains, w'hich Cunningham “ called the 
Gangu group In one mound, numbered 32 by Cunningham, the villager Nur dis- 
covered some relics, w’hich w'ere described by Messrs G D Westropp,® Rajendralala 
Mitra,* Pearse,' and Cunningham ' To quote Cunningham, ' these relics consisted of 
a circular stone box, about i ft in diameter and 3 in in depth, beautifully turned and 
polished, and covered by a slab of sandstone, inside w'hich there was a small hollow 
cr3'stal figure of a /lamsa or goose, containing a thin gold plate 2I m long and nearly 
I in broad, inscribed w’lth Ariano-Pah characters The letters have been punched on 
the plate from the back, so that they appear in relief on the upper side ’ 

Cunningham further states that ‘ the circular stone box and the crystal goose are 
now" in the British Museum, but the inscription is not with them ’ 

The inscription accordingly seems to have been lost, and our know'ledge about it 
IS derived from Rajendralala’s reproduction, w'hich has evidently been taken over by 
Cunningham, who does not appear himself to have seen the plate It was read by 
Rajendralala Mitra,’ E C Bayley,® Cunningham,® and F W Thomas,^® and it is no 71 
in Mr hlajumdar’s List 

To judge from the reproduction, Rajendrala Mitra seems to have been fully justified 
in stating that the letters w'ere m an excellent state of preservation The more it is to 
be regretted that the reproduction is not, as he himself admits, quite reliable It is 
stated to have been prepared from a sealing-wax impression, and it is probable that what 
w’e possess is an eye-copy of this impression It follows from what I have said above 
that Cunningham’s plate has no independent value, being copied from Rajendralala’s 

’ ASIAR, 1912-13, p 23 ® ASI, 11, p 129 

^ Proceedings ASB, 1861, p 413 

■* JASB, XXXI, 1862, pp 17511, with plate, fig 11 

® Proceedings ASB, 1865, pp ixi ff ® 1 c, with plate LI\, no 5 

’ 1 c ® ibidem, pp 1848! ® 1 c 

'® JRAS, 1916, pp 382 ff, with a reproduction of Rajendralala’s and Cunningham’s plates and 
of the goose and the box 
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These facts must be borne m mind, ■v\ hen we use the plate, which has been reproduced 
from Professor Thomas’s paper We must reckon with the possibility of mistakes 

A peculiar feature in this record is the round dot which marks the lower termination 
of most letters It is evidentl}' due to the engravers tool 

The characters on the whole seem to confirm Sir John Marshall’s dating of the site 
The}' are, roughly, intermediate between those of the Patika and Takht-i-Bahl inscrip- 
tions Ta and da are not alwa}s easy to distinguish Where ta is certain, it has the 
distinct forward slope which we find in the Patika plate, and the unmistakable de oi\ 3 
has the for^^ard bend of the bottom which w'e know' from that record Ya is broad and 
angular, and we may note the backward slope of the ^i-stroke in yo, 1 2, w'hich has its 
parallels in tlie Dhammapada manuscript La has almost no bend of the projecting upper 
limb, as IS also the case with some of the Ids of the Mathura capital ia is strictly 
angular, as in the Patika plate The upw'ard prolongation of the bar of sa is usually 
clear and it is straight as in tlie IMuchai, Paja, and Marguz inscriptions 

The inscription consists of three lines, and it can be restored w'lth some approach 
at certainty 

L I The first w ord is certainl}' it; ae Cunningham saw' in this a reference to some 
relic of tlie head-bone {su odhdiu) of the Buddha, while Professor Thomas was of opinion 
tliat ‘ Sii a IS clearly the name of the place or district, now' Sir Kap, in w hich the stupa 
was It IS not necessaty to suppose that the name Sir Kap contains any etymological 
sun ival of STra — the common i lew is otlienvisc nor w ould it be reasonable to regard the 
form as = (Taksha)^ila It is no doubt a local name ’ 

This explanation is ingenious It seems to me, however, that w'e must necessanly 
look for the name of the donor in the first word, w'hich is evidently to betaken together 
with the ensuing participle I therefore take ^tiac to be the genitive of a 
female name SuS If it is not a clencal mistake for Stvae, w'e may perhaps think of tlie 
Khotanl-Saka word ssna, which is used to render Skr siva 

The next w ord is almost certainly bhagavato, though -do is no doubt possible Then 
comes w hat looks like dhafo The apparent o is, how'ever, different from the o of bJiagavato 
It IS slightly curv'ed, and tlie bottom of ta is devoid of the usual dot I therefore feel 
convinced that the plate actually had a complete 7/-loop and read dha^i\ 

The ensuing word was read pi ci^vavelzyc by Bayley and pi ctkavetiyehy Cunningham 
The former adds tliat the sealing-wax impressions have ve, but that the e is not visible 
in tlie plate We have no right to reject this statement. The second akshara can, of 
course, only be i/ia Professor Thomas says ' Although this W'ord might find a San- 
skrit equu'alent m pi eshtJidpatya, " dearest offspring ”, no one w'ould seriously doubt that 
it IS really an erroneously inscnbed pi atithavayati (stamped from the back), and w'e shall 
recall the errors which ha\e been show'n in Sir J H Marshall’s silver scroll inscription 
from the same aty It w ould seem that w ork done m metals, or at least in the precious 
metals, was less reliable textually than that slowly w'rought in stone’ 

We must, I think, be \er}' war} in assuming an error m the text \^^latMr Bayley 
had before himself in the wax impression W'as evidently/; and we must try to 

explain this form as it is The initial pi clh has been explained by Professor Thomas * 
as standing for piailh and derived from pi atith by dissimilation It w'lll be seen 
in the Grammatical Introduction that interv'ocalic t is regularly presen'ed as t or d in 
IxharoshthI inscnptions and as d in the KharoshthI Dhammapada The occasional 
writing which is the rule in the Lion Capital inscnptions, may point to a fricative pro- 
nunciation, at least in some cases And it is conceivable that such a fricative w as some- 


^ JRAS, 1926, p 507 
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times weakly sounded, so that it might be left unmarked I have mentioned m the 
Grammatical Introduction that we occasionally find forms such as avliai, Skr abhati, 
phashai, Skr sprtsah mthe Dhammapada manuscript, and that we have another example 
of e for ah m the very word /rff* m the ioxm p 7 ethavidc, Skr pt aiishthapitak, in the late 
Jamalgarhl inscription of the year 359, where Professor Thomas’s explanation would also 
hold good It does not, therefore, seem necessary to correct our pie to pi ah, though 
the form is suspect in such an old record Prethavehye is, m other respects, a 
possible form The anusvara is very commonly left unmarked m KharoshthI records, 
and we are fully justified m explaining our word as standing for pi ethaveiitiye, the 
oblique form of the female participle pi ethavenh, Skr prahshlkapayantl And, m my 
opinion, this is the only explanation which is admissible We must translate of ^ira, 
who establishes a relic of the Lord, and, so far as I can see, the form prethavehye 
definitely shows that in ae is the name of the donor 

The last word of 1 i is evidently matu The angular shape of the last akshara 
makes madn unlikely 

L 2 The reading is perfectly certain, if we abstract from the uncertainty regard- 
ing ta and da Professor Thomas reads hasisa pitu kasase loodasasi atiyoha, and con- 
tinues with 1 3 dehaja ti He takes hasase to be a mistake for hasasa and translates 
In 6ira, A[m]tiyoha, sister of Looda, daughter [dehaja) of a hainsl mother and a hainsa 
father, deposits relics of the Bhagavat 

He reminds us of the fact ‘ that the hamsa is white, so that it is an apt type of 
a spotless character Secondly the hainsa pair is famed in poetry for its affectionate 
union Thirdly', since the hainsa is a migrant, which after a season takes its de- 
parture to Lake Manasa, it is a fitly chosen synonym for friends departed to a better 
world And, lastly, in the language of the Upanishads the word hainsa is a common 
synonyn for the embodied soul, jlva ' 

I agree with Professor Thomas in seeing in hamsa a veiled reference to the departed 
soul, but I do not think it possible to explain hasisa as the genitive of hainsl, which 
would be ha[iii\'nye on the analogy of pelhavehye Nor do I think it likely that the 
genitives matu and pitu can depend on the distant dehaja, and I know of no instance in 
KharoshthI inscriptions where ti, Skr iti, is added at the end of a record 

With regard to the reading, I accept Professor Thomas’s pitu, though pidu is also 
possible, but I think that we must read ta and not da after loo 

In explaining the record we must, I think, bear in mind the fact that the gold plate 
was actually deposited in a hamsa Whether the plate was itself considered as a dhatu 
or there was another relic besides, we do not know But at all events the deposit was 
made in the crystal hamsa 

Now we have the two words hasisa and hasase, which evidently mean the crystal 
hamsa itself None of them is a regular form of the word hainsa, but both have been 
copied from the wax impression, and a stiong presumption is raised m our minds that 
the original, be it the wax impression or the engraver’s draft, had precisely one and the 
same form in both cases And that can hardly have been anything else than hasasi 
Hasasi would be a regular locative of hasa, the locative termination asi being well known 
from the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhl versions of the A^oka edict and from the 
KharoshthI Dhammapada, where it is often written asa and has been wrongly explained 
as the genitive suffix 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that ^ira deposited the relic in the hainsa of her 
mother and father, 1 e the crystal hamsa was to her a symbol of the souls of her departed 
parents, and the relics were deposited for the benefit of the parents The idiom comes 
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to about the same thing as more common expressions such as matii pnyae piin puyae 
The use of the symbolic /lamsa, however, leads us to think more directly of a magic 
purpose 

With regard to the remaining portion of the inscription, I have already given 
Professor Thomas’s reading, which I accept, only substituting ia for his da after Ioo\ 2 > 
He suggests to explain Looda as a distorted Leontes and Aliyoha as representing 
Antioche, i\hile he takes sasi to stand for Skr svasa, sister 

If my explanation of 1 r is accepted, we cannot look for the names of the donors m 
11 2-3 And a pnon we should certainly expect to find some additional remark connected 
with the dedication of the relics And such is, I think, actually the case 

I take loo to correspond to Skr lokah and tasa to be the usual genitive of the demon- 
strative pronoun In stall I see the well-known optative of the base as, to be, corre- 
sponding to Skr syat and to stall in the Mansehra inscription of the year 68 

As dehajali of 1 3 regularly corresponds to Skr dchajali, corporeal birth, yoJia alone 
remains unexplained Yo can be the nominative masculine or neuter of the relative 
pronoun, Skr yah or yad, cf yo cha me bhuya and yo aha amlaia on the Wardak Vase 
I identify it with Skr yad, used as a conjunction in the sense of ‘ when ’ But then ha 
must be the particle ha, which is frequently used with relatives m the old language 

It will be seen that the last sentence contains an imprecation m connexion with the 
relic The explanation of the words loo lasa is not quite certain Lola may mean 
'wide space’, m which case the purport would be that wide space might fall to the 
share of the hat/isa, 1 e the soul, when it comes to a new birth It seems to me, how- 
ever, that It IS more probable that lasa should be referred to dhalii, and that the mean- 
ing IS might It (sc the hantsa) be its place (1 e the receptacle of the dhalii), when a 
new birth takes place It should be remembered that dhalii means both ‘relic’ and 
‘element’ To wish that the soul of a departed may become the receptacle of a 
Buddhadhatu m the next existence is, therefore, equivalent to wishing that the de- 
parted one may, in his next birth, become a Buddha 

It is of interest to note that the final sentence of the record makes the impression 
of being metrical, especially if stall is read as bisyllabic We have 7 -f 6 or twice 
seven syllabic instances - h _ ^ ^ ^ (or - It will be seen that 

both halves have the same rhythmical exit, and that there is, moreover, a distinct rhyme 
Whether the sentence should be considered as metrical or as rhythmical prose, it cer- 
tainly seems to be intended to be a magical incantation We have already found a semi- 
mcantation at the end of the Taxila silver scroll, where nivanae holti ay a dc ’laiiiapai ichago 

would give a similar rhythm, if aya de were omitted — Such 

instances are calculated to throw light on the prevailing notions about the occult power 
of written formulas 

Text 

L I ^irae bhagavato dhat[u] prethav[e]tiye matu 

2 hasisa (hasasi) pitu hasase(-si) Loo tasa siati yo ha 

3 dehajati 

T RANSLATION 

(Gift) of Sira, depositing a relic of the Lord in the hamsa of her mother, the 
hamsa of her father Might it become its place when a corporeal birth comes 

I here give the complete readings of the first editors, Rajendralala Siiic bhagava bodhavo 
ptajna laiiyamaiu liastsajnia basastlu tva sasi atijoha vthaiait, Bayley Sitae bhagava bodhabo 
{or je) prcvvavdltje viatnha sisa ptinha sase looia sasi atyo hra tcJiajati , Cunningham Sitae 
bhagavato dhato pt ethavetiye Matuha-sisa Pituha sasi Loora-sasi Aiiyo hatehajati 
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XXXII Plate XVII 2 TAXILA VASE INSCRIPTION 

Cunningham states * that the villagers of Shahpur, to the west of the Chir Tope of 
Taxild, had found an inscribed vase m the mound numbered 13, to the west of the village 
He could not trace the vase when he was informed of the find, but he supposed it to be 
identical with a vase which he found in the Peshawar Museum and which is now, with- 
out anj number, in the Lahore Museum, and we have no reason for seriously doubting 
the correctness of this identification 

The inscription has been edited by Messrs Dowson,“ Cunningham,® and Luders,* 
and it IS no 90 m Mr Majumdar’s List It is incised round the body of the vase and is 
in an excellent state of preservation The size of individual letters varies from | in to ^ in 

The characters are KharoshthI of a fairly ancient type The top of Uia is not bent 
down , cha is devoid of the downward prolongation of the lower curve, and the upward 
prolongation of the leg of sa is straight and less pronounced than in the Patika plate, two 
peculiarities which point to a slightly later date than that record, with which the palaeo- 
graphy agrees in most respects The form TaUiaklae agrees with that inscription as 
against the later silver scroll 

Reading and interpretation have been settled by Professoi Luders, who has also 
shown that we have no reason for thinking that the record is metrical, as suggested by 
Professor Thomas ® 

Text 

Sihilena Siharakshitena cha bhratarehi Takha^ilae ayam thuvo pratithavito savabu 
dhana pu) ae / 

Translation | 

By Sihila and Siharakshita, the brothers, this stupa was established in honour of 
all Buddhas, in Taksha^ila 


XXXIII Plate XVII 3 TAXILA COPPER LADLE INSCRIPTION 

The Taxila Museum contains some copper ladles, t^vo of which contain an identical 
KharoshthI inscription round the bowl They were found during Sir John Marshall’s 
excavations in 1920-1, 1923-4, and 1926-7 at Mahal, close to Sirkap® 

I edit the record from casts prepared for the Corpus under Sir John’s directions 
The inscription has a length of 6| in , and the letters are from | m to | in high 
The characters consist of punched dots and are of about the same age as those of 
the Taxila vase , cf Lha without the downward bend , cha, which reminds us of the silver 
scroll , the forward slope of ta, and the straight prolongation of the leg of sa 

We may note the form of the name Tahshakla, which is also found in the silver scroll 

' ASI, 11, pp 124 ff • JRAS, XX, 1863, p 341, with plate iii, fig a 

® JASB, xxxii, 1863, pp 151 and 173, with note by Dowson, p 438, ASI, 11, 1871, p 135, 
w ith plate LI\, fig 3 

* hp hid , viii, pp 396 ff, with plate 

® JRAS, 1906, p 453 , cf Fleet, ibidem, pp 711 f , Vogel, ibidem, p 550 , Rouse, ibidem, p 993 , 
Grierson, ibidem, p 993 , Smith, ibidem, p ico8 

“ Cf Maishall, ASIAR, 1919-20, Ft I, p 20, and plate VIII, 6 , 1923-4, p 66, and plate XXVII, 
8 and 9, with a reading of the inscription , N G Majumdar, J&PASB, xix, 1933, p 347^, List,no 68 
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and the Dharmarajika inscriptions, while the Patika plate and the vase have Takhaiila, 
and the ip for old iv in Ispaj aka, Skr Isvai aka, for which Sir John reads Ikutuku 

The reading and interpretation are perfectly certain The ladles were the gift of a 
certain I^varaka to the congregation of the four quarters and the property of the 
Kasyapiyas in the North-arama {Uttarai ama),which. was evidently situated to the north of 
Sirkap The Kasyapiyas were a branch of the Sthaviravada school and were also reckoned 
to the Sarvastivadins and considered to observe the Dhutangas more rigidly than other 
sects ^ 

Text 

ISparakasa danamukho samghe chatudiSe Utararame TakshaSilae KaSaviana 
parigra[hej 

Translation 

Gift of ISvaraka to the congregation of the four quarters in the Uttararama of 
TakshaSila, in the acceptance of the KaSyapiyas 

XXXIV Plate XVII 4 BEDADI COPPER LADLE INSCRIPTION 

In my edition of the Shahdaur inscription I have drawn attention to some indica- 
tions which may point to a certain connexion between Taxila and the ancient UraSS 
country They are strengthened by a find which comes from the small village of Bedadi, 
on the Siran River, some twelve miles byroad to the north-north- west of Mansehra, which 
shows that the KaSyapiyas had a settlement there, which may have had some connexion 
with the Uttararama of Taxila 

According to Sir Aurel Stem ^ the site seems to be of considerable antiquity Among 
the coins found there, there are numerous specimens of the coinage of Azes and the 
Hindu Shahis of Kabul, a fine silver com of Augustus, several Soter Megas coins, and 
also coins of the early Kushanas 

About 1920, Mr T B Copeland, Deputy Commissioner of the Hazara District, 
bought an inscribed copper ladle from a local villager, who stated that he had found it 
at Bedadi In 1922 he brought the ladle to England, where it was examined by 
Professor F W Thomas The ladle has since been presented by Mr Copeland to the 
Peshawar Museum 

In 1924 photographs of the ladle were sent to Mr Majumdar, who published the 
inscription with a plate ® He states that the ladle is 9 inches in length and weighs 2 7 
oz The bowl is i 4 inches high and has a diameter of i 9 inches The inscription 
runs round the bowl and the letters consist of punched dots 

The characters seem to be earlier than Kanishka We may note the angular ka, 
the cursive cha, the somewhat square the angular sa, the absence of the upward pro- 
longation of the leg of sa and the loop-shape of anteconsonantic ■> The nearest 
parallels to several of these forms are found m the Peshawar Museum inscription of the 
year 168, where the ka is, however, more cursive 

Mr Majumdar begins with the letters just to the left of the handle, where we read 
sa 7 nghe chadndi ie, with some dots punched between di and se It seems as if the 
engraver has made a mistake and begun to punch the dots of the akshara ti following 
after ie, omitting ie, and that he has afterwards cancelled these dots We shall find a 
similar cancelling later on 

^ Cf Kern, Do Btiddhtsinus, Leipzig, 1884, vol 11, pp 18, 497, 551 ff 

^ ASIFC, 1904-5, p 18 J&PASB, XIX, 1923, pp 345 ff, with plate 14 
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It IS not easy to decide where we should begin Usually, however, where the name 
of the donor is mentioned, it comes first It would also seem to be the natural thing to 
hold the handle in the left hand, when beginning to read the legend I would therefore 
start with the words to the right of the handle, where we have Samghai akshi\dasa 
da\na The last aksharas are uncertain The da of -dasa seems probable, though 
Mr Majumdar reads ta Between -dasa and na there is room for two letters, and what can 
be seen m the photograph looks more like na than da The reading is, consequently, 
conjectural 

Then follow the words and further Uraiai aje, i & Skr Urasaiajye, 

in the Ura^a-Kmgdom We have already seen, in connexion with the Shahdaur in- 
scription, that early rulers m Hazara used the title -tajan, and our record points to a 
similar state of things at a somewhat later period The form Uj aia is of interest, as 
showing that the name was pronounced with a palatal ^ m the country itself 

Then comes what looks like ac/iaryanena, but I have little doubt that the apparent 
ne IS only a cancelled na 

The next word is clearly Kashyaviyana, which Mr Majumdar rightly identifies with 
the Ka^aviana oi the Taxila ladle The writing shy a for 1 e ii, is of interest and finds 
Its explanation in the fact that shy regularly became m the dialect , cf the frequent 
fnamtia, Skr niamishya in the KharoshthI Dhammapada 

Text 

Samgharakshi[dasa da]na samghe chadudi 4 e Ura^araje acharya(ne)na Kashyaviyana 

Translation 

Gift of Samgharakshita to the congregation of the four quarters, in the Ura 4 a 
kingdom, of the Ka^yaplya teachers 


XXXV Plate XVII 5 DHARMARAJIKA INSCRIPTIONS 

During his excavations at Taxila in 1913 and 1914, Sir John Marshall explored 
the great Chir Tope, the so-called Dharmarajika,and several minorbuildings surrounding it 

To the south-west of the great stupa was a structure, apparently a chapel, constructed 
in the large diaper masonry which, according to Sir John, came into use about the close 
of the first century a d 

Six fragmentary inscriptions were recovered on objects found m this place and 
published by Sir John * 

The characters are later than those of the silver scroll, but apparently older than 
Kaiiishka Ta has the forward slope and dha the deep indenture of older records , tnu 
has not been turned on the side, but differs from the oldest forms in lengthening the left 
upright , sa occasionally has traces of the upward continuation of the leg , rya has a 
comparatively late form, with a square and a double-loop for the anteconsonantic r 

I retain Sir John’s numbering of the records 

No I 

This inscription is inscribed on the side of a lamp and consists of two lines, 1 3 in 
and 2\ in long respectively, with letters | in to i-| in high 

^ ASIAR, 1912-13, pp 17 ff , and plate XIV , Majumdar, List, nos 73-6 

N 
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The first word is TaUhatlaann, which is evidently a slip instead of Takshaklaami, 
the locative of TaLshablaa, Skr TakshablaLa, belonging to Taksha^ila ' 

The next word was read dhamaiatc by Sir John, and this reading is probably right 
There are traces of a cross-bar through the right bar of ma, so that we might think of 
reading f uia as in Jaiilia, but the traces are not sufficiently certain The c-strokeof the 
final akshara is placed quite at the bottom, and 1 could not see it in the original It is 
therefore possible that we should read a and assume that a ?;// has stood in the broken 
space between this and the following letter, so that we should have to read dhamaiai- 
aim But then we should have to assume that the ?-stroke of )m was unusually short 
I therefore read dhamat ate 

The ensuing akshara was read dhia by Sir John It seems to me, however, that 
the apparent traces of a ? -stroke, which protrude a little above the bottom, run on 
towards the preceding letter and simply represent an unevenness in the stone I therefore 
read dha The second letter must have stood above the broken edge and must have 
been ma If the ensuing downward curve of the edge follows the outline of a da and the 
short stroke to the left of the break is the bottom of a sa, we might restore Dhamadasa, 
Skr Dim viadasa Of the next akshara we have the lower portion of a vertical and 
traces of an ^-stroke running obliquely down from the edge, so that we may think oibhi 
Then follow a curve which reminds us of ksha and a vertical which may have had a loop 
at the bottom It is therefore possible to read kskiu Die next letter consists of a 
vertical, with an o stroke at the bottom and the beginning of a curve at the top With 
every reserve I therefore restore the whole as Dliatnadasabhtkshuuo, though the usual 
genitive of binksim in KharoshthI inscriptions is b/nkc/ntsa 

Then comes a broken akshara which looks like the lower part of an c, and after- 
wards a vertical with traces of a curve above, so that s/ia is possible I accordingly 
read esha 

The last word of 1 i is sapuf} asa 

Then follows 1 2 , danavntk/ie The bottom of the last akshara is damaged, and 
there may have been an o-matra as well, as m the JauliE inscription 2 We should 
certainly expect danainukho in a Taxila record, but the ^-stroke is too pronounced to be 
accidental 

Text 

L I Taksha[^*]ilaami dhamarai[e Dhamadasabhikshunjo [esha] saputrasa 
2 danamukhe(o) 

T RA^SLATION 

In theDharmarajika compound of Taksha^ila this is thegift of the friar Dharmadasa 

No 2 

This inscription is found on two fragments of a frieze, and beginning and end are 
missing The length of the record is i8 in , and the size of individual letters varies 
between ^ in and in 

The first akshara of which traces remain cannot be made out It seems to have 
been provided with an 7^matraand may have been du In that case we might think of 
restoring madnpidne, comparing viatupitae of the Paja inscription and assuming that du 
had been influenced by the preceding dji of viadu But I prefer to leave the letter un- 
transliterated 

Sir John, who originally read the last two aksharas as aga, accepted my reading, when we 
examined the original together in 1925 
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The remaining portion of the inscription is clear, but I cannot explain the final word 
hodi eana, after which there are traces of another akshara, apparently with an o-matra 

Text 

e puyae at[va]nasa natimitrasalohidana arogadakshmae Hodreana o 

T RANSLATION 

in honour of , for the bestowal of health on his relatives, friends and blood- 
relations, of the Hodreas 

No 3 

This incomplete record, found on a small fragmentary stone, is 5^^ in long, with letters 
I in to I in high 

The first word is imti ae, apparently the genitive of a female name ending m -mitra 
Then follows zvidi a, for which Sir J ohn read tvida The r-stroke is, I think, certain 
The next two aksharas are quite defaced, but the first may have been s After the 
break we seem to have sa, and I think it possible that we have to read hndrasenasa 
Then follows bha and an akshara which Sir John read rva The top is, however, 
damaged, and the top-line seems to slope downwards If it were continued to the left 
and bent downwards still more, we should have tya With every reserve I therefore 
restore bhaiyae 

Text 

mitrae Imdra[sena*]sa bhar[yae] 

Translation 

Of mitra, the wife of Indrasena 
No 4 

Another incomplete inscription found on a fragmentary frieze, 3I in long, with letters 
f in to I in high 

Sir John read o{^')scnasa jtba The first aksharas are much defaced, and 1 is 
hardly possible to restore them with certainty A comparison of No 3, however, makes 
me inclined to read Imdi asenasa Then follows an akshara which is quite defaced It 
seems to be provided with an 7<-loop, and the existing traces may point to he The next 
akshara can hardly h&jt, because there is a distinct stroke joining the lower part of the 
vertical at an angle We must evidently read ii The letter ta is extremely rare in 
KharoshthI inscriptions and has only been traced in the Sui Vihar record in the word 
hihmbim Intervocalic t probably became d in the dialect, and its retention in Sui 
Vihar seems to be due to the marked Sanskritization of that record The same has 
probably been the case in our inscription The last akshara is damaged, but evidently 
b The top-stroke may be part of an z-matra, and the upward termination of ba may have 
stood exactly in the break There is a blurred line in front of the vertical, but, as it is 
absent in Sir J ohn’s plate, it is probably accidental I therefore read bi and restore 
Lutibinia, cf Pah Lutimba The persons mentioned are evidently the same as in in- 
scription 3 

Text Translation 

\lmdra^enasa \kei\tiU[C§^iitcd^'\ of the wife of Indrasena 

No 5 and 6 

These only consist of single letters and are evidently, as stated by Sir J ohn, only 
masons’ marks, ba and tha, respectively 


N 2 
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XXXVI Platl XVIII JAULIA INSCRIPTIONS 
The Buddhist remains near the village of Jauha were excavated m the years 
1916-18 ^ 

They comprise a monastery, one great and several small stQpas, arranged in different 
couits The older parts of the walls of the monastery and the lower courses of another 
wall show the large coaise diaper masonry, which, according to Sir John, came into 
fashion during the second century a d Elsewhere we find the semi-ashlar masonry, 
which was in use from the third until the fifth century 

The monuments were richly decorated with relievos and sculptures in stucco, of a 
relatively late date, about the fifth century according to Sir John And some of them 
were provided with Khaioshthi inscriptions - 

On the north side of the stupa, in one of the bays on the eastern side of the ascend- 
ing stairs was found a seated Buddha, and on the pedestal below an e\-voto inscription, 
No I 

In a small stupa, numbered A 15, to the east of the mam stupa, ‘ the plinth is faced 
throughout with large diaper masonry and it is likely that this is one of the earliest 
among the small stupas, although it was no doubt refaced and redecorated at a later 
date’ The plinth is decorated with a series of figures of the Buddha, and under six of 
them are found Kharoshthi inscriptions, viz No 2 on the east face. No 3 on the west 
face, No 4 and 5 on the south face , No 6 and 7 on the north face 

Finally, there is a small stupa, numbered D 5, to the south-west of the main stupa, 
wheie the decoration is sadly damaged, but where some of the images are provided with 
inscriptions 8, on the east face, 9 and 10, on the south face, and 1 1 and 1 2 on the west 
face ‘ The plinth appears to have undergone renovation, and some of the images may 
be later than the background to which they have been applied ’ 

Sir John Marshall draws attention to the interest which these inscriptions possess 
for the history of Kharoshthi They show that that alphabet was still occasionally used 
in the fourth and fifth centuries a d The inscriptions and the plaster reliefs of A 1 5 
and D 5 are stated to be so fresh that there cannot be any ‘ doubt that they had not long 
been executed when they were buried from view, and, inasmuch as the latter event can- 
not be placed earlier than the second half of the fifth century A D , it follows that the 
earliest date to which we can assign the inscriptions is about the beginning of the same 
century ’ 

Sir John is of opinion that ‘ at that time Kharoshthi was still the ordinary script of 
the townspeople of Taxila, just as Prakrit was their ordinary vernacular, and it need not 
surprise us that the common speech and the common script were employed in donative 
records intended to be read and understood by all and sundry who might see them ’ 

It IS perhaps unsafe to infer too much from the occurrence of Kharoshthi votive in- 
scriptions in the beginning of the fifth century The find of a Sanskrit manuscript m 
Brahml script in the JauliE ruins shows that the monks had, by that time, taken up the 
study of Sanskrit and were conversant with the Brahml alphabet From the history of 
the Kalpanamanditika we can draw the conclusion that this development had already set 
in in the second century ® 

^ Cf Natesa Aiyai, ASIFC, 1916-17, pp 2 ff , Marshall, MASI, no 7, Calcutta, 1931 , A Guide 
ioTaxtluj'pp naff 

“ Published by Sir John, MASI, no 7, pp 6 AT, with plate xi, cf Majumdar, List, nos 77~89 
® Cf Heinrich Luders, Biuchstncke dei Kalpauavianditika des Kwnai alata, Leipzig, 1926 
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On the other hand, the aim of the votive inscriptions was not, perhaps, that they 
should be read and undei stood, but to ensure religious merit through the mystic power of 
the aksharas Only very few of those who saw the images were able to read the 
inscriptions 

We might therefore think it possible that such ex voto inscriptions might have been 
written m Kharoshthl even after that alphabet had ceased to be the common one m 
Taxila, in imitation of older inscriptions of the same kind, which would easily lead people 
to think that Kharoshthl was more efficacious than Brahml in such inscriptions, which 
were more or less some kind of charms, and which would be still more considered as 
such, if Kharoshthl had ceased to be the usual script It is even conceivable that some 
of the inscriptions are copies of older ones, executed when the old images and decorations 
were restored or repaired 

An examination of the palaeography of the Jauha records makes me inclined towards 
the last-mentioned explanation There is a striking lack of uniformity m the letters, and 
old and new forms occur side by side, though the general impression is that the records 
are late 

E has _the e-stroke at the bottom of the vertical in 7, just as in one of the 
Dharmarajika records 

Ka has the square shape in 1 1 and 1 2, but is rounded m 5 

Kha has a peculiar angular shape, which reminds us of the Zeda and Manikiala 
inscriptions, and still later records such as the Palatu Dheri and Jamalgarhl pedestals 
We may note, m this connexion, the curious combination of an e~ and an e>-stroke m 
danaviuUieo, 2 

Ksha has a peculiar pointed shape of the upper curve in b/nks/msa, inscription 4, side 
by side with the regular shape 111 Biidharakshi\dasd\ The 7/-matra of bhtksimsa is a 
complete loop in 7 , in 2 it consists of an upward bend towards the left, in 4 of a bend 
towards the right, and m 5 it looks like an c7-stroke 

Ja has an irregular shape, with a backwards bend of the vertical, in 12, if the read- 
ing IS correct 

Na and na are used promiscuously , thus dana in 2, 4, 5, dana in 7, 8, 10, 12 

Ta has usually the same shape as in the silver scroll Note that the o-matra is 
regularly placed in bo m ii, 12, 13, but consists of a horizontal stroke parallel to the 
upper horizontal in 9 

The 5-stroke of de in inscription 2 has a peculiar place above the upper curvature 

The shape of imi shows great variety We have a square, standing, form m 2 and 
12, a vertical with a curve in 7 , a inti raised on the end in 5, and a sloping one in 10 

Sa has the upward prolongation of the leg in 3, 7, and once in 2, while it is absent 
in 2, 4, 5 

Hu in 7 IS quite abnormal, the 77-matra being simply a continuation of the lower 
termination back towards the upright 

The compound 1 m looks almost like shu m 6 , m 5 it reminds us of thu , in i we 
have an ordinary via with a sloping curve across the right bar 

From this great inconsistency it seems natural to infer that Kharoshthl only survived 
in reminiscences, and that the individual writers tried their best in order to imitate old 
forms 

No I 

Incomplete, 8| m long, with letters i in to 2 in high, read Dhaniinanadtsa 
Budhavntia by Sir John and Dhamarahsa Budkamttra\sa*~\ by Mr Majumdar I read 
the second akshara as 1 via It is slightly different from the initial akshara of the 
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Sui Vihar and Ara records, where the cross-bar, which evidently only marks the beginning 
of the record, is straight, while in our letter it is a curve We may compare the rma of 
5 and 6 

Also the third akshara is peculiar, because the backward curve is little pronounced 
I think, however, that na is more likely than ra, because ? a is more angular m other 
Jaulil inscriptions, because a similar na is perhaps found in 7, and because 
iiandm actually occurs in Buddhist literature DJiartnaiiadt, i e Dharmanandtn, rejoic- 
ing in the Dharma, was probably an honorific title 

The final tra is damaged, but certain, and we can, with great probability, restore the 
remaining portion of the record 

Text 

Dharmanadisa Budhamitra[sa bhikshusa danamukho*] 

Translation 

Gift of the friar Buddhamitra Dharmanandin 
Inscriptions 2-7 have been found in the stupa numbered A 1 5 

No 2 

Consists of three parts, 4^ in , 3I in , and 4f in respectively, with letters if in to 
2f in , I m to if in , and | in. to if in high, respectively Mr Majumdar separates it 
into two records, nos 78 and 79, but an inspection of the original shows that the three 
statues enclosed by the inscription are the donation of one and the same donor 

The reading is perfectly certain We may note the unusual position of the e-matra 
in Bndhadevasa, the incomplete «-loop of ksku m bhikshusa, and the apparent ^-stroke in 
addition to the ii-matra m danamukho 

Text 

Saghamitrasa Budhadevasa bhiksh[u]sa danamukh(e)o 
Translation 

Gift of the friar Buddhadeva Samghamitra (the friend of the order) 

No 3 

2f in long, with letters f in to | in high Only one word 

Text 

Shamanamitrasa 

Translation 
(Gift of) ^ramanamitra 

No 4 

13^ in long, with letters i in to af m high The first word is Budhat akshidd{sd\, 
though Budhai akshita\_sd\ is possible Then follows an open space, where nothing has 
ever been written, and bhikshusa, with a misshaped kshu, and, finally, danamukho, where, 
nowever, the na is defaced and the mu so indistinct that its shape cannot be made out 

Text 

Budharakshi[dasa] bhi[kshusa] da[namu]kho 
Translation 

Gift of the friar Buddharakshita 
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No 5 

I si with letters ~ in to in high Sir John read the first word as 

Dhanaimtrasa, but the second akshara is evidently i ma Then follows bluLshusa, with 
an irregular 7 ^-matra consisting only of a projecting bar, and a damaged sa , [7ta]^araka[sa], 
and dmiaviukJw, with a da, which looks like a na 

Text 

Dharmamitrasa bhiksh[usa na]garaka[sa] danamukho 
T RANSLATION 

Gift of Dharmamitra, the friar from Nagara 
No 6 

i 6 in long, with letters i| in to 2 in high Sir John read the first word as 
Dhamisha , but again the second letter is evidently ; ma Of the third only the 
top of a vertical, surmounted by a horizontal, remains It may have been a bha or a 
bhu The next letter must have stood m the ensuing break, where there is only room 
for a short akshara Then follows the lower part of a vertical, which we can confidently 
restore as sa The whole may have been Dliarmabhutisa 

Then come the ends of two verticals, which must represent the bottom of a bhi , 
an almost complete kshn, an open space, where nothing seems to have been written , 
traces of a , a break with room enough for three letters, of which the second seems 
to have ended in a long upright, and, finally, part of a kho We may restore the whole 
as follows 

Text 

Dharma[bhutisa*] [bhijkshusa [danamu*]kho 
Translation 

Gift of the friar Dharmabhuti 
No 7 

i4f in long, with letters i in to 2 in high The first word was read as RaJmlasa 
by Sir John, and this reading is probably right, though the w of Im is quite irregular, 
consisting of a bar from the bottom of ha up to the vertical It should be borne in mind 
that the name Rainda figures in lists of old Sarvastivada teachers and would be quite 
likely also in later times 

Then follows vanaeasa, 'dvwda. Sir John translates ‘ofVanaya’ Mr Majumdar 
translates ‘ of Vanayu ’, which, he says, has been identified with Bannu or with Arabia 
If I am right in assuming that the Jauhi. records are partly copies of older inscriptions, 
we may, however, reckon with the possibility of a clerical mistake If we, further, bear 
in mind the fact that the Sarvastivadins had a Vinaya of their own, and that the front 
leaf of a Tibetan manuscript of the Sarvastivada Vinaya, examined by Csoma Korosi, 
has a picture representing the Buddha with ^ariputra and Rahula on his two sides,* we 
become inclined to think that vanaeasa has been misread for venaiasa, the e of ve having 
been overlooked and the z misread as e Veziaza corresponds to Skr vaiziayika, and Pah 
venayzka, which is explained by Kachchayana® to mean ‘ versed in the Vinaya ’ 

* Cf Nalinaksha Dutt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, 
London [1925], p 282 * Ed Senart, p 391 (p 189 of the reprint) 
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There are, so far as I can see, some distinct indications that our record is a copy of 
an older one In the first place, the sa everywhere shows the prolongation of the lower 
vertical up towards the top, which is characteristic of old Kharoshthi Then we have the 
cerebral n in the last word of the inscription, danaimtkho, which also has a vm of the 
shape which we find in the Tirath inscription 

The remaining portion of the record is beyond doubt 

Text 

Ra[hu]lasa v[e’’ ]nae(i)asa bhiksliusa danamukho 
T RANSLATION 

Gift of Rahula, the friar versed in the Vinaya 

The remaining inscriptions are found in the stflpa numbered D 5 

No 8 

io| in long, with letters i in to in high Much damaged The first visible 
traces consist of a vertical, Avhich may be part of a ;w, followed by a curve, which may 
have been the lower part of a Then comes a defaced portion, with sufficient room 
for three or four aksharas, the last of which has left some traces of an upper curve and a 
vertical, so that it is possible to read kshu Then comes the lower portion of a letter, 
which may have been sa , dana , a defaced spot sufficient for one akshara, and, finally, 
kho I tentatively restore the legend as follows 

Text 

[Dharma'*'Jm]i[t]ra[sa bhi’*'][kshusa] dana[mu]kho 
Translation 

Gift of the friar Dharmamitra 

No 9 

10 in long, with letters i| in to 2 in high The first akshara has disappeared and 
the two following ones are damaged, but can be made out to be kavo, so that we can 
restore Kakavo, Skr Kakyapah Then comes tathagato, with the i^-stroke of the final 
akshara placed irregularly as a horizontal projection from the middle of the leg 

What follows was read as sa sa by Sir John, and it is hardly possible to improve 
on this reading The first akshara seems to be j Of the second a vertical remains 
The apparent projection to the right seems to represent damage to the plaster coating 
Then come traces which may represent ka, bha, or pa, and further a distinct Jia, followed 
by sa and apparently ka I cannot make anything out of this state of things 

Text 

[Ka^avjo tathagato s hasa 

Translation 
Ka^yapa the Tathagata 

No 10 

Fragment, 6 in long, with letters f in to if in high There are traces of four 
aksharas, which may perhaps be kavasa da, and two distinct letters, viz namu We may 
perhaps restore as follows 

Text 

[Ka^avasa da]namu[kho] 


Translation 
Gift of Ka 4 }'apa 
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In that case Ka^yapa must be the name of the donor, and it is possible that his 
designations preceded in the broken portion at the beginning 

No II 

7 in long, with letters if m to if m high Perfectly legible 

Text 

Ka^avo tathagato 
Translation 
Kaiyapa, the Tathagata 

No 12 

14 m long, with letters f m to if in high The beginning is quite clear ^akaimi 
tathagato, which evidently stands for iakamuni tathagato The omission of the akshara 
111 perhaps points to the inscription being a copy of an older record Sir John read the 
remaining portion zs,]inada dana\jiiuUio'\,tr2t.ns\s.X.mg the whole as ‘ ^akyamuni Tathagata, 
lord of Jmas — a pious gift’ I have some doubts about this reading The top of the 
first akshara looks like the top of cha or chha, but it may be a distorted yi The second 
looks more like i a than na Besides, the dental iia would make some difficulty in face 
of the distinct na which follows The third letter is certainly e, but the fourth is much 
shorter than the ia of ^akamu and is more likely to h&ya The fifth seems to be / a; and 
not da The sixth is certainly na The seventh has a hook protruding from a vertical 
and bears no similarity to the mu of ^akamu The existing traces point to kia, pa, or 
bha The last letter, finally, consist of a vertical with remnants of the anteconsonantic 
r-loop at the bottom and may be iva We might think of reading chirae yatanapm va, 
Skr chti aya yatnapiii va, orjivae Yatanabhatya , but I do not venture to deviate from 
Sir John 

Text 

^akamu[ni*] tathagato ji(?)na(?)e^a('*) da(^)namukho(?) 

Translation 

^akyamuni, the Tathagata, lord of Jmas, a gift 

No 13 

Received as copied in the same stupa D 5 , not previously noticed Only a frag- 
ment, 6| in long, with letters i in to if in high The record is so damaged that I 
refrain from any attempt at reading it 

No 14 

Received as hailing from Jaulia and as unidentified Bears the number d No 1564 
One letter and part of a second one to ia (or, ya) 

XXXVII Plates XIX, XX MINOR TAXILA INSCRIPTIONS 

The excavations at Sirkap, which yielded the silver vase containing the Zeiomses 
inscription of the year 19 1, have also brought to light several other antiquities bearing 
KharoshthI inscriptions, which can conveniently be dealt with m this place 

1-2 Inset ibed silver cups 

Sk 4081/24, excavated in the year 1926-7, are two silver cups, sf m in diameter, 
apparently meant for keeping gram or flowers Each of them contains a KharoshthI 
legend, giving the name of the donor 


o 
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There is no difference m the letters of the two copies They consist of dots punched 
into the surface, and the bottom of tlie aksharas is bent and twisted in vaiious ways In 
the case of sa the result is a letter which reminds us of sya This letter only occurs m 
the genitive teimination asa, so that it is possible to think of sya We shall see, however, 
below in No 3 that the same sign there occurs for an initial s, where sya is out of the 
question It therefore seems more probable that we have before us a modified, perhaps 
a voiced s I shall write s{y)a 

There is no upward continuation of the leg of ser Nevertheless there cannot be 
much doubt that the inscriptions are about contemporaneous w'lth the jihonika record 

The reading is absolutely certain T/tc2ltaras{y)a Tltavai apnit as(y)a, of TheUtara, 
the son of Thavara 

There can hardly be any doubt that T/talla) a is the Greek name Theodoros, winch 
we have found in the form Thcildo) a on the Sw'at vase and as Thatdo? a in the Kaldarra 
inscription The -writing t for d probably finds its evplanation in the usual voicing of 
intervocalic i, and a,\G. a for Greek omega, does not present any difficulty 

Thavai a can hardly be a Greek name, but may represent Skr st/idvat a 

Text 

ThelUaras(y)a Thavaraputras(y)a 
Translation 

(Gift) of Theodoros, the son of Thavara 

3 Inscribed stlvci plate with thicc kgs 

Sk 408 1/20, found in the year 1926-7, is a rectangular silver plate, 8| in by 6 in , 
with three legs, probably intended for offerings 

The back contains a short KharoshthI inscription, with letters consisting of punched 
dots The characters are of the same kind as in Nos i and 2, and the sa has the terminating 
loop which seems to represent a subscript j', so that we should perhaps read sja The 
same sign is, how'ever, also used as an initial, and I shall transliterate s[y}a It should 
be noted that there is, in this record, a distinct upw-ards prolongation of the lower part 
of sa 

The first w'ord is MnvijuLi itas(j)a, of Mumjukrita I do not know any such name 
In No 4 we shall find it again, in the form Ihntjuki ita, which shows that the first vowel 
w'as probably difficult to render, 1 e the name is probably un-Indian The last part, 
Uita, IS perhaps the Greek kntos in names such as Demokntos 

Then follows sya 20 di a i There can hardly be any doubt that sya and di a are 
abbreviations of sateta, di akJima, Greek <rraTtjp, Spa^fitj, respectively, and that the value 
of the silver plate is here given 

It IS of interest that the Greek word stata has here, as in Turkestan, been borrow'ed 
in the form satei a Professor Thomas has quoted ^ some examples of its use in the 
KharoshthI Documents from Niya, and in one of them, no 43, the w^ord is wTitten 
s{i')adei a, 1 e with the modified s, w'hich perhaps denotes a voiced pronunciation This 
coincidence adds some probability to the explanation suggested above that sya stands for 
a voiced s, though it is difficult to understand how the j of satei a could become voiced 

Text 

Mumjukntas(y)a s(y)a 20 dra i 
Translation 

(Gift) of Mumjukrita, 20 staters, i drakhm 
' JRAS, 1924, pp 671 f , cf 1926, p 507, and Konow, Acfa Oitcniaba, vi, pp 255! 
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4 Ins0 tbed cti cular stiver plate 

No 4081/21, found m the year 1926-7, is a circular silver plate, 8f in in diameter, 
with the centre raised and ending in a knot The plate was probably intended to hold 
offerings 

On the outside is a KharoshthI inscription, with letters punched in dots into the 
silver It IS of the same kind as m No 3 above, but the lower part of sa here ends m 
a bend and not in a loop, wherefore we can only read sa The reading is perfectly 
clear The form Mtmjukttta has already been mentioned Instead of the dra for 
drakhme of No 3 we here find dha, but it would be unsafe to base any conclusions on 
this wilting 

TtXT 

Mimjukntasa sa 20 10 dha 2 
Translation 

(Gift) of Mimjukrita, 30 staters, 2 drakhms 
5 Inscribed stiver sieve 

Sk 4081/19, found in the year 1926-7, is a round conical silver sieve, 8 m in upper 
diameter, with two handles The upper border is of solid silver, the sieve itself is made 
of plaited silver wire On the outside, just below the rim, runs a KharoshthI legend, 
with letters consisting of punched dots 

The aksharas are of the same kind as m the above inscriptions The sa of the 
termination asa can be read as sya and has the upwards continuation of the leg 

The reading is not subject to doubt It runs Gomanadaputras{y)a Jhanida- 
namas{y )a, where it can only be questioned whether the last na should not be read as 
nam I cannot identify these names , the initial jha of the second one points to the 
conclusion that they are not Indian 

Text 

Gomanadaputras{y)a Jhamdanamas(y)a 
TrANSI ATION 

(Gift) of Jhamdanama, the son of Gomanada 
6 Inset tbed volute bracket 

No 1457, excavated m the year 1926-7, is a volute bracket representing a kneeling 
figure, with folded hands, 5I m high, with a base, 2| m long, which runs backwards 
from the bottom of the sculpture 

The back bears a KharoshthI inscription, and letters are also found on the top of the 
base, running backwards from the bottom of the sculpture, and on the proper right side 
of the base, where the> run upwards 

The aksharas are stiff, but evidently of the same age as in the records dealt with 
above The leg of sa has a distinct upwards prolongation The dental n is used as an 
initial, while n is written between vowels 

The arrangement of the legend is peculiar On the back we read, beginning from 
above pitu puyae, then after a short interval, savatratena niyatito vihat e mata, where the 
ya of niyatito and the re of vihare are slightly mutilated On the top of the base we 
find devadato, followed by some blurred marks which do not seem to be parts of letters 
The legend on the right side of the base is savatratena ni, 1 e it is identical with part 
of the inscription on the back 


o 2 
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It IS evident that we must icad the legend on the back as Savat) alcna niyahto vihme 
vmtapttu puyac, and the icpetition of the aksharas savat/ atena m on the base seems to be 
meant as an indication that the record begins with i/avat/ atc/ia and not with pilu p/iyac 

With regal d to the lemaining v/ovA Dcoadato, we may doubt whether it is the name 
of some person, different from the donor, eg of the navakarmika, or a designation of 
the sculpture If the kneeling figure is a N.lga, we might think of the name Devadatta 
applied to a Nfiga in the Bhagavata Purana 

1 L\T 

Savatratena niyatito viharc matapitu puyae Devadato 
Translation 

Presented by Sarvatrata in the Vihara, m honour of (his) mother and father, 
Devadatta 

Platt XX contains reproductions of some seals and dies, and of older epigiaphical 
fragments found at Taxila 

I I/isa tbed }^oId i/its^ 

Sk 194/8 is a plain gold finger-ring, 6® in in diameter, with flattened bezel, en- 
graved with Nandipada symbol and a Kharoshthi legend, u Inch Sir John Marshall' read 
as Sad/alasa (■*) To judge from photographs and a cast tlie first two aksharas are 
much defaced The second seems to me to be d/ia With great reserve I therefore 
read 

Text Translation 

Sadhalasa Of Sadhala 

2 hisc/ihcd s^old hoop fi/ts^i/ -/ i/i^ 

Sk 194/10 IS a gold hoop finger-ring, 2 in in diameter, vith oval bezel enclosing 
silver inlay and containing a legend m two lines,® one in Brrihmi, the other m KharoshthT 

1 L\T 

Mahaya^aputrasa Manavasa 
Translation 

Of Manava, the son of Mahaya^a 
3 htsc/ibid copper /t/ig 

A finger ring of copper, * m in diameter, engraved vith a sleeping lion and a 
KharoshthI inscription, has been described by Sir John Marshall,® uho read the inscrip- 
tion as MaJiajanaput/ a Dhaladap/ lya^a The accompanying plate seems to me to show 

Tl\t 

Mahajhanaputrasa Jhanapriyasa 
TRitNSLATION 

Of Dhyanapriya, the son of Mahadhyana 
4 Rccta/tgiilai coppo seal 

Sk 1556 of 1925 IS a rectangular copper seal, J in x 3V in , showing a humped bull, 
above which there is a KharoshthI legend, which seems to run Yavalat/ asa or Yavalct/ asa 

TrxT Translation 

Yavala(le ?)trasa OfYavalatra (or, Yavaletra) 

' ASIAR, 1912-13, p 27 and phtc \\I b 6 
® Cf Marshall, ASIAR, 1912-13, p 27 and plate \\I b S 
“ ASIAR, 1923-4, p 66, plate WVii, 3 
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5 Cticulat copper seal 

Sk I of 1921 IS a circular copper seal, ^ in m diameter, showing a standing figure 
and a KharoshthI legend which I cannot read with certainty In front of the figure it 
seems possible to read Yolamonalatra sa, and behind Budhalatr asa With the 
utmost reserve I read 

Text 

Y olamonalatra[putra]sa Budhalatrasa 
Translation 

Of Buddhalatra, the son of Yola Monalatra 

6 Oval copper seal 

Sk 1416 of 1925 IS an oval copper seal, | m xf in , showing a standing figure and 
a KharoshthI legend, which has suffered much from corrosion Behind the figure it seems 
possible to read Matajha\iici\puti asa and m front jhanasa, but the reading is 
extremely uncertain 

Text 

Matajha[na]putrasa jhanasa 
T RANSLATION 

Of dhyana, the son of Matadhyana 
7 Anoi/ie) oval copper seal 

Sk 1301 of 1913-14 is another oval copper seal, H te > 'with a legend, which 
seems to be dempasa, though the first akshara might be ja 

Text Translation 

Dempasa Of Denipa 

8 Squaie copper seal with Brahman 

Sk 3889 of 1926-7 IS a square copper seal, ^ in x in, showing a Brahman 
sitting m a hut before an altar, with a KharoshthI legend in front 

Text Translation 

Bramadatasa Of Brahmadatta 

9 Sqnaie copper seal with Nandipada 

Sk 4263 of 1926-7 is a square copper seal, f in xf in , showing a Nandipada and 
above a KharoshthI legend 

T EXT T RANSLATION 

Arajhamdasa Of Arajhanda 

10 Tei ra-cotta seal 

Sk 132 of 1926-7 is a round terra-cotta seal, i in m diameter, with a KharoshthI 
legend m two lines 

Text 

L I atavihare Mu- 
2 drasatasa 


Translation 

Of Mudrasata, in his own Vihara 
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1 1 Coppc) seal with figin c of iiva 

A round coppei seal, measuring i 35 x i 35 in , with two rings on the back, was 
found at Sirkap in the year 19 14-15 It shows the figure of 61 va with trident in left hand 
and club in riglit In the riglit field a Nandipada and a KharoshthI legend in letters 
which strongly remind us of the Shahdaiir inscription B of ^ivarakshita In the left field 
the same legend in Brahmi ' 

Text TRA^ slat ion 

^ivarakshitasa Of ^Ivarakshita, 

1 2 Bi onze seal wilh Ho aLles 

An oval bronze seal, measuring o 7 x 06 in , and acquired in the same y'ear, shows 
Herakles trampling down a bull-shaped dragon The KharoshthI legend was read by 
Sir John Marshall ’ as Tidusa Vibhumtii asa (?) The first akshara is, however, so far as 
I can see, ba Badu corresponds to Skr batu, a Brahman boy The second syllable 
of the second word seems to me to be an unmistakable ipa I therefore read 

Text 

Badusa V idpamitrasa 
T RANSLATION 

Of the young Brahman VKvamitra 
13 Inset tied stone vtalitx 

An inscribed stone matrix was found in the jear 1919-20’ In the right corner 
there is a distinct KharoshthI and in the centre, within an irregular circle, four 
aksharas which I w'ould read as Gayatasa, of Gayala There are two dots, under_jw and 
la respectively, W'hich I cannot explain 

14 Inset ibcd pillar 

To the south-west of Sirkap, in a ravine close to the right bank of the TamraNala 
and near the village of Dhibia, Cunningham found the remains of a large monolith, 
called chut a by the villagers, lying in five pieces One of the pieces bore traces of a 
KharoshthI inscription ^ To judge from Cunningham’s plate there were remnants of tw'O 
lines The first w'as read by Cunningham as saac/ia, and, if his plate is reliable, it must 
be fairly ancient, the shape of sa and cha being of about the same kind as in the Patika 
plate In the second line w'e seem to have salha and some blurred letters The sa is, 
how'ever, different from the sa of the first line, and may be misread for la, in which case 
W'e might think of restoring Takhaklae 

15 fandial pi Hat 

Another pillar w'as dug out by Cunningham in a mound to the north of Jandtal, 
where Sir John Marshall later on laid bare a stupa of tw'o periods, ‘ built in the Scytho- 
Parthian epoch and rebuilt probably in the third century of our era ’ ® This pillar ' w’as 
marked with a letter which Cunningham took to be a numerical figure To judge from 
the reproduction, it may be a da 

^ See Marshall, ASIAR, 1914-15. P 35 , pLte xxiv, 51 

’ ASIAR, 1 9 14-15, p 35, plate XMV, 50 

’ ASIAR, 1919-30, p 30, plate viir, i 

* Cunningham, ASI, 11, p 136 and plate Lix, fig 5 

® A Guide to Taxtla, p 94 « Cunningham, 1 c , p 135, and plate LIX, fig 6 
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Lost stive? ? oil 

Cunningham mentions still another inscription from the same neighbourhood, which 
he had not himself seen He says ^ ‘ Mr Delmenck has since made a discovery in this 
immediate neighbourhood “To the west of Seri-ki-Pind, about a gunshot from the 
village, at a spot called Tlmpi, about 8 feet below the surface ”, was found a stone box, 
holding a wooden box, which held a silver box, inside which was a gold box, containing 
some small pearls, bits of gold, &c The stone box was found m a square compartment, 
near which m a mass of earth was found a small roll of very thin silver, scarcely one 
inch m breadth and very friable, containing an inscription in Arian letters ’ This silver 
scroll has apparently disappeared and there is no probability of its being ever recovered 
For the remaining antiquities mentioned by Mr Delmenck were evidently not taken care 
of, and some of them, viz ‘ a small silver casket lenticular in shape, containing a smaller 
one of the same pattern in gold, and in the latter a small fragment of bone seem to 
have been actually recovered by Sir John Marshall in the spoil earth at the side of the 
stupa - 

XXXVIII Plate XX 16 SEAL INSCRIPTION OF 6 IVASENA 

The name of a kshatrapa ^ivasena occurs in the legend of a copper seal ring, 
w'hich -was found by Mr Bayley in the Panjab and described by Cunningham,^ but 
which has since disappeared 

Cunningham read the seal legend as iivase?ta Lshatrapa Airt naram Pathaiiavare, 
^ivasena, of the race of Atri, satrap of Pothowar, and saw m Pathanava? a the old name 
of Pothowar, which is part of the Rawalpindi district 

Professor Dowson gave a new reading, ■* viz iivasena kshatrapa Atrtdata pataiia 
ate , Sivasena kshatrapa, city of Atridara 

To judge from the plates ^wase?ta kshatrapa are certain, as is also the ensuing 
a The next akshara, however, looks like v?i, and the following one is perhaps sa 
Avttsaia may, of course, be misread for avhtsa? a Now if we bear in mind that 
intervocalic bh becomes vh or v in several cases m the KharoshthI Dhammapada, and 
that v? IS used in the coin legends of Wima Kadphises for an aspirated or strongly 
labialized v, it is perhaps possible to see m aviisaia or avhtsa? a the well-known 
Abhtsd? a, w'hich has been identified by Sir Aurel Stem® with the hills between the 
Jhelam and the Chenab and some time comprised also Hazara 

The remaining portion of the legend seems to be pathatiaa? e, followed by some 
unidentified symbols, though neither the ?ia nor the a appear to have been quite 
certain It is perhaps possible to explain as corresponding to Skr p?asthaa.nd. 

^ as representing though the dropping of an intervocalic^ is unparalleled, and 

the absence of reliable reproductions makes it necessary to consider every explanation 
as little more than a guess 

Text 

Sivasena kshatrapa Avri[sa]rapathanaare 
Translation 

Sivasena, the kshatrapa in the town of Abhisaraprastha 

* 1 c , p 135, footnote ^ See A Guide to Taxila, p 95 

® JASB, xxiii, 1854, p 698, and plate XXXV, no 23 
■* JRAS, XX, 1863, p 249, and plate IV, fig 6 
® Rajataranginl, i 180 , The Geographical Journal, 1927, p 426 
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XXXIX Platj XV 3 DEWAI INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 200 

Dewai IS a small fort 111 the territory of tlic NawAh of Amh, on the eastern 
slope of MahAban, with some ancient remains, \shich were visited by Sir Aiircl Stem 
in November 190-} * One of the inscribed stones collected by Sir Harold Deane was 
stated to have been found at Dewai It is now Nr 1 44 of the l^ahorc Museum It is 
very rough, but has, on one side, a smoothened surface, 9 in by 5 in , with three lines of 
Kharobhfhi letters, varying in sire between I in. and 2 in 

A photograph of the stone was sent bj Sir Harold to M Senart, vho published 
the inscription with a plate® 

The characters arc irregular and inconsistent, and it is evident that the engraver 
has been in possession of little shill "I In distinct prolongation of the lower part of 
sa m the initial mw, the second of and the rr of f/s sterns to show that 

the letters of his draft belonged to a period interim diatc betv een the 'I axila silver scroll 
and Kanishka 

The reading of the date is quite certain ^a»' t 1 100 I'eiaLI tnauTui Htvase 
athmuc c the 8th Vai<akha 200, corr< spondmg% according to Dr \an WijP, to 

the 24th March, a » 116 

We may note the great divcrsit) in the shapf of the m, and, on the v hole, the 
careless CNccution of the aksharas 1 he first s<t is fair!) regukar, v ith the projection 
of the leg which we know from old records, but the .anusvAra curac runs into the head 
of t’i 7 below 'I he sn of and the first sa of / a<a<a lool life ta, while the 

second sa of vuisa^a is proaidcd with a sloping projection from the almost straight 
line formed by the lower bar of the head and the hg A similar form is found in 
dtvase, whore the top stroke is continued m thermAtrA 'I he rr of Vdall asa looks 
almost like the sa of the same word The //a; of at! an e is continued in a flourish, 
which runs into the line below, and the n.e lool s almost like a BrAhmi n a 

After the date M Senart read tsvi fJava^a, which he explained ns corresponding 
to Skr asnnn kshanc The second akshara, howcacr, does not seem to be sve, but Ira 
The only unusual feature is the backward curve of the bottom of /, below the /-stroke 
A similar curve has sometimes, it is true, been transliterated as v in the compound 
tnia, but there the curve is narrower and turned upwards at the termination More- 
over, the reading tma is, as indicated in connexion with the Taxika silver scroll, ccrtainl} 
wrong and should be replaced by Aw I therefore read i/ru, cf i/n? in the ManikiAka 
inscription The next word is ccrtainl) /f/w/wrw,and this is cvadcntly the same locative 
which we find in asat loki patasa Skr asmin ioki parastrtr c/'a, A®6, C^^o, 
itaniat nvasa, Skr itdniatupi, B 38, n the KharoshthT Dhammapada, where we find 
the same change of ast to a^a Kkana instead of the more usual kskttra should be 
compared with Takhaitla side b) side with Takc/iah/a 

After k/ianasa comes an akshara which is almost invisible in M Senart’s plate, 
but which IS evidently da It must be drawn to 1 3 

L 3 The next vv ord w as read as nar^aclihah a, or, in my transliteration, nas^ak dials a, 
by M Senart, who compared Bllhlcr’s reading® samanachktah a in the Mathura Lion 

' Cf ASIFC, 1904-5, p 3a 

‘ JA, IX, IV, 1894, pp 5ioff, and plate V, no 34 , cf Bancrji, Ind At t , xxxvii, 1908, pp 46, 
68, Majumdar, List, no 9 

® JRAS, 1894, p 536 
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Capital inscription E, which Buhler thought ‘ma)' perhaps be justified by the use of 
the term chhattii, which in Rajputana and Gujarat is frequently used to denote the 
cenotaphs of princes and monks, over which an umbrella-hke dome is erected ’ Chhatti I, 
however, has an old chh, which is never w'ritten Lsha in KharoshthI inscriptions 

Nor do I think that M Senart’s reading can be accepted The second akshara 
IS, so far as I can see, a vm, of the same shape as in A3 of the Mathura Lion 
Capital, where it is likewise raised above the line The left bar of an ordinary ma 
has been added, so that the akshara looks almost like mo We may compare the mu 
of the Mount Banj inscription The raised position makes, I think, the reading mu 
certain 

The next akshara seems to he /io It might be Uio, but the 0 stroke stands too 
low dowm and the backw'ard curve and continuation of the bottom is too pronounced 
to be accidental, and the i/ia of 11 i and 2 is too different I therefore read the 
whole w'ord as danamttho 

The next akshara was read tici by M Senart, but it seems to me that we must 
read to, though w'e have not the same backward curve as in tha, 1 2, and though 
there is a projection of the low^er limb above the ^i-stroke To read so seems unlikely 
in face of the other sets 

What follows after to was taken to be a by M Senart, but I have already stated 
that I think it belongs to the tha of 1 2 A comparison of the difficult passage following 
after j ajami in 1 2 of the Zeda inscription shows that such must be the case There we 
have an akshara resembling what I have read as to, follow'ed by a distinct ya, with a hook 
attached to the right limb In the same way we have, after the to and M Senart’s da, 
a ya, with a long line at the bottom The same word is evidently contained in both 
records, and we must infer that nothing intervenes between to and ya The Zeda 
inscription also show's that the akshara after to cannot be ia, as read by M Senart, 
but must be ya The meaning of the horizontal crossing the right bar of this ya 
must evidently be the same as that of the hook attached to the corresponding of 
the Zeda inscription, which, in its turn, is so like the amisvara of sam, the first akshara 
of the inscription, that it seems necessary to read the letter -as yam 

The ensuing letter was left untransliterated by M Senart Its shape is irregular, 
but It bears resemblance to the da of divase above, and as the corresponding letter in 
the Zeda inscription is certainly da, I read it as da We thus get at a word toyada or 
toyamda, which is only known from these tw'o inscriptions It seems to be formed m the 
same way as dhanamjaya, and to mean ‘ water-giver ’ In the Zeda inscription the toyamda 
IS mentioned in connexion with a well, and it seems likely that it denotes some contri- 
vance or place for drawing or serving w'ater But we cannot say what is exactly meant 

The next letter was also left untransliteiated by M Senart It consist of a long 
vertical, with a sloping top-line and a semicircle attached to its middle The semi- 
circle reminds us of the back-limb of bha in the Wardak Vase inscription, and it is 
perhaps possible to read bha The next tw'o letters were read U asa by M Senart, 
but It also seems possible to read di asa, and, with every reserve, I read the whole as 
bhadi asa 

After this w'ord M Senart read ima It will be seen, however, that the bottom 
of the first letter is curved backw'ards and that the i-stroke has not the same slope 
as in ^ of 1 2 I therefore think that w'e must read ht Moreover, there are traces of 
a damaged letter after via, which I take to have been sa I therefore read himasa and 
see in this the genitive of a name which may be compared with the name Himmaka, 
Rajatarangini VI 213 ff 


V 
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The reading and interpretation of the record arc, as it will be seen, partly uncertain, 
in consequence of the careless execution 

Tl XT 

L I sa[m] I 1 100 Vc<akhasa niasasa di- 

2 vase athamc 4 4 lira khanasa [da]- 

3 namu[ho] toyani[da] bha[dra]ba Ilima[sa] 


Translation 

Anno 200, on the eighth, 8 , day of the month Vai^akha, at this instant a water-giver 
is the gift of the worthy Hima 


XL Plati XXL I LORIYAN TANGAI PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF 

THE YEAR 318 

The ruined slQpa of Loriyan Tangai is situated m the valley of Loriyan, 

or, according to M Fouchcr,’ perhaps Rrdyan, near the northern opening of the Shahkot 
pass into Loner Swat, to the southeast of the Aladand fortress and near the village 
Piyalana It was excavated in the spring of 1896 by Mr A E Caddy, and the result 
was a collection of Gandhara sculptures, most of nhich arc now to be found m the 
Calcutta Museum 

According to M Foucher,® the period of the stflpa is late, perhaps tlie second 
century a d 

Among the sculptures is a statue. No 4901 of the Calcutta Museum, nhich has 
been illustrated and described bj' Professor Vogel ’ It is much injured, the head, the left 
foot, and the two hands being broken off The pedestal shows, in the centre, a seated 
Bodhisattva, with two male devotees to the left and two female ones to the right 

Beneath this relief is a raised border, and below' a plain surface containing a 
KharoshthI inscription in two lines, which has been noticed or edited by Messrs 
Hoernle,'* Senart,' Vogel,' Bancrji,’ and Majumdar' 

The length of the two lines is 16 in and 8J in, respectively, and the sire of in- 
dividual letters varies between \ m and m 

The characters are evidently late Wc may note the short vertical terminating 
the horizontals in i/ta va and 7a, and the square with the left limb projecting above 
the top-line, which w'e know from the Ara inscription 

The date is quite clear, viz sa 1 1 1 wo w if ^ Pt ol/tavadasa di 20 4 1 1 1, corre- 
sponding, according to Dr van Wijk’s calculations, to the 27th August a d 234 

Then follow's Budfiag/ios/tasa daiianmkhc, where only the final akshara, the last of 
1 I, IS damaged 

L 2 opens with iiw/irjn, which name Professor Vogel has rightly explained 

' JA, IX, xiii, 1899, p 528 = L'a/tg/^co bouddhtque dti Gandh&ra, 11, p 490* 

' ASIAR, 1903-4, p 251, plate L\l\ b 

* A Caddy, Report to the Gove/ /mtc/it of Bengal (Chakdara, the 13th May, and Mansahera, the 
i8th July, 1896), pp 10 f 

' JA, IX, xm, 1899, pp 526 ff , %vith plate 

' ASIPU, 1903-4, pp 50, 53 , 1904-5, pp 20 f , ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 251 ff, and plate LXX, 
"o 5 ^ B/d xxwn, 1908, p 40 

* J&PASB, xviii, 1922, pp 63 f, and plate IV , List, no 33 
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LORIYAN TANGAI inscriptions 107 

as corresponding to Skr Sa 77 ighavai 771a, taking Samghavarma to be a second donor in 
addition to Buddhaghosha 

The last word was read as sada 7 adJiahsa, ‘ together with his wife and brother 
by M Senart, and as eia; by Professor Vogel and Mr Majumdar, the latter 
adding the translation ‘ together with his wife I 4 varl ’ 

Now we shall see that the same word recurs in other Loriyan Tangai inscrip- 
tions, in connexion with other names, and we should have to infer that the name levari 
must have been very common, if Mr Majumdar’s translation were right 

Moreover, we have no examples of the mentioning of two donors in this way, 
and, further, it would not be good grammar to draw the concluding word to the last 
name only 

A p 7 107 1 we should expect the last word of the record to indicate some relation- 
ship between the two persons mentioned We may compare, e g , the Brahml inscrip- 
tions nos 29, 40, 91S, and 925 of Luders’ List atyya-Oghasya hshya ganisya aryya- 
Palasya iraddhacJiai o vachaLasya aiyya-Dattasya hshyo vachako ariya-Sihd, the preacher 
Arya-Simha, the pupil of the preacher Arya-Datta, (who was) the companion {sardha 77 i- 
chai a) of the ga 7 ii 7 i Arya-Pala, (who was) the pupil of Arya-Ogha , da 7 ta 77 i bliikshusya 
Buddliadasasya Sangha 7 nlti asadevihai isa, gift of the monk Buddhadasa, the companion 
of Samghamitra , bhiLsJmsya Pushyavuddhisya saddhyeviha 7 isya bhiLsImsya Balasya, of 
the friar Bala, the companion of the friar Pushyavriddhi 

These inscriptions give us the clue to the correct reading and interpretation of 
this and other Loriyan Tangai records 

The third akshara, after sada is, so far as I can see, whether ra nor 7 e, but vt, 
and the fourth is, as already stated, clearly the same ya as is found in the Ara in- 
scription We must, therefore, read sadaviyai'tsa, and it is evident that this means the 
same thing as sd 7 dha 77 icha 7 a and sai'dlia 77 tvthd 7 iii in the Brahml inscriptions quoted 
above, one of which had the same d for dh as our record We may compare the 
sd 7 dha 77 ivihd 7 iii of the Divyavadana and Pah saddhivihdrl, which show how familiar this 
word was with ancient Buddhists We have already seen that we must reckon with a 
rather advanced stage of development in the Loriyan Tangai dialect, where Sa 7 nghava 7 771a 
becomes Sa 77 igho 7 U 7 iia, and the substitution of y for h in sadaviyari cannot make 
difficulties It IS, however, possible that the word represents Skr *sdrdhavivichdrtn 
The meaning remains the same 

Text 

L I Saiiiiooio44 Prothavadasa di 20 4 i i i Budhaghoshasa danamu[khe] 

2 Saghorumasa sadaviyarisa 

Translation 

Anno 318, the 27 d of Praushthapada, gift of Buddhaghosha, the companion of 
Samghavarma 

XLI Plate XXI 2 LORIYAN TANGAI INSCRIPTION, No. 4860 

No 4860 of the Calcutta Museum, entered in the books on the 20th January, 
1898, as brought from Loriyan Tangai by Mr Caddy, is a statue, representing the 
Buddha sitting cross-legged, in the dhyanamudra, on a lotus fruit 

Below the folds of the garment is a KharoshthI inscription in two lines, 5 in and 
3^ in long respectively, which has not formerly been noticed 

The aksharas, w'hich are of the same kind as m other Loriyan Tangai inscrip- 
tions, vary m size from in to if in , and are badly drawn and executed with little 


p 2 
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care and understanding We may note the late shape of bu, which reminds us of 
the Jaulia records, the quite exceptional imi, and the ancient sa, with a distinct pro- 
longation of the lower limb There cannot be anj doubt that the style is very debased 
The first letter is clearl} bu, and the next dho The top-stroke is very faint, 
but the alignment of the akshara shows that it cannot be jo The third is with 
a defective 7/-loop, and the fourth and fifth luasa We must, consequently, read Budho- 
iumasa, a form of the same kind as Saghojutna in the preceding inscription 

The next word is clearly danamuU!{f^, though the writing is rather irregular The 
da and the na have been connected by bending the vertical of ua backwards , the mu has 
an exceptional shape, and the c-stroke of Uic is almost invisible 

The second line presents so man) curious forms that the reading can only be 
conjectural 

The first akshara may be Utajn and the second da The third reminds us of the 
second ba of the Loriyan Tangai inscription No 4871 But there we have a horizontal 
top-bar continued in a small curve forwards instead of a vertical Here we have a 
letter looking like an a, with a broad curve attached to the termination If we compare 
the writing of dana in 1 i, w'e become inclined to think of a cursive vam Khamdavana 
might be compared with the name Khaiidagtrt and be considered as the name of the 
place where the stupa is situated Then follows an akshara which might be ‘>u,ox 
rather tu The 77-curve seems to be of the same kind as in ; 1 i The next akshara 
IS apparent!) ba, of an older shape than in 1 i, and then follows what is almost certainly 
ga The last letter, finally, might be ;;// Tubagami might be a contamination of 
siubagami and iltubagavn and represent a Skr stnpake'^ With the utmost reserve I 
therefore read as follows 

Text 

L I Bu[dh]orumasa danamukh[e] 

2 Khamda[vanatu]baga[mi] 

T RANSL^VTION 

Gift of Buddhavarma, in the Khandav'ana stupa 


XLII Plate XXI 3 LORIYAN TANGAI INSCRIPTION, No 4871 

No 4871 of the Calcutta Museum, entered in the books on tlie 20th Januar), 
1898, is a statue from Lorij'an Tangai, which has been illustrated and described by 
Professor Vogel - as probably belonging to a comparatively late date It represents 
the Buddha, seated cross-legged on an ornamental stool 

The sculpture is provided with a KharoshthI inscnption m two lines, 4I in and 5 in 
long, incised on the cloth hanging dowm from the Buddha’s seat and following the folds 
of the drapery The size of individual letters v'aries from m to i in The middle 
portion of the second line is defaced 

The inscription was read by Professor Vogel ® as Budhanntj asa Budhaj akshidasa 
sada\i esart^a daimnukhe 

The first akshara stands alone between two folds, and is of the same kind as in 
No 4860 The second bu has its top turned into a forward curve, probably on account 
of the rounding of the stone The Lsht is irregular and looks almost like a di 

' Cf Prakrit tcna, Skr sieua, S^c , Pischel, Granwialtk der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 307 

^ ASIAR, 1903-4, p 253, with plate LXVIII a 

" 1 c , pp 245, no 9, 253, with plate L\x, no 8 , cf Majumdar, List, no 32 
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L 2 The first three aksharas are clearly sasada, though the third might be di a 
1 he fourth consists of a sloping angle and can hardly be anything else than ya The 
fifth IS a damaged 71, and it is separated from the ensuing sa by an interval We thus 
have sadaya) tsa, which may be a slip for sadavtyai or a synonym, Skr *sa) dhamcJtci} in 
The two last aksharas are damaged, but certainly mukhe 

Te\t 

L I Budhamitrasa [Bu]dharakshida- 
2 sa sadayarisa dana[mukhc] 

T KANSLATlON 

Gift of Buddhamitra, the companion of Buddharakshita 


XLIII PlvtlXXI 4 LORIYAN TANGAI INSCRIPTION, No 4995 

No 4995 of the Calcutta Museum, entered in the Museum register on the 21st 
January, 1S9S, is a headless statue from Loriyan Tangai, representing a Bodhisattva, 
sitting in Luropcan fashion on a stool The right leg has been drawn up, the left foot 
and the sandal of the right one arc placed on a footstool shaped like a lotus-fruit 

The footstool bears a KharoshthT inscription, which is much damaged, because the 
bottom of the stone is broken It has been edited by Professor Vogel, with plates 
illustrating the image and the inscription ’ 

The inscription consists of one line, with some aksharas added above the last letters, 
and is about 7 in long, the sire of individual letters varj mg from ^ in to f in The bottom 
of most aksharas is damaged, and the reading is, on the whole, beset with difficulties 
The characters arc of the same late type as m other Loriyan Tangai records We 
maj note the shape of mu, the position of the c-strokc above the head of kha, and the 

//7-hkc jll 

Professor Vogel read the two first words as Amo/iakasa dunamukhc and left the 
remaining portion untranshtcrated 

The first akshara is almost certainly a The second may be mo, though the 0 stroke 
is placed at the right extremitj of the upper curve and seems to project a little above 
the curve This projection is, however, perhaps not intended On the other hand, 
our akshara is strikingly like the ksha of Jhid/w) akdiidaui in no 4871, and as the 
bottom IS broken off, the acrtical has evidently been longer I therefore think it 
probable that wc should read ks/ta or ks/u TIic third letter can be i or kii Tlie bottom is 
broken, so that wc cannot see whether it was curved back or not Tlic ?-stroke is 
certain Tiicn follows the top of an a The apparent r-stroke is nothing else than the 
broken edge of the stone T he ensuing sa is certain With ever)' reserve 1 therefore read 
akshatasa or akshaasa, taking akshata, akshcia to be a name, Skr aks/iayika or akshayya 
The next word is dauamuklic, with a dental « 

The next letter is evidently the upper portion of a sa, and what follow's looks like 
tlie dlta of the Jaulia inscriptions Then comes a letter which might be tliu or 1 ma It 
seems possible to read the two next aksharas as lata, and the whole may be sadhaima- 
1 ala, Skr saddhai mai ala, rejoicing in the true law’ 

Then comes an al shara which looks like ia, and further a continuation of the left 
upright m a broad cur\c, so that the w'holc looks like iama, written together somew'hat 
hi^edaua in no 4860 A long vertical is then draw’ii parallel to the left bar, perhaps as 


’ ASIAR, 1903-^, p 254, and plates L\vm c and l\\, fig 7 , cf Mnjumdar, List, no 30 
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a correction in order to separate in and ma 1 he next aksliara may be »a Then 
comes a vertical, with an indenture towards the top, followed by a w, raised above the 
line, and a da Above the last aksharas wc can distinguish a ya, an at a somewhat 
higher level, and a w With great reserve I therefore read iavia 7 iasa sadayau<:a and 
restore the whole as follows 

I r\T 

A[kshai]asa danamukhe Sa[dharmarata6amanasa sadayarisa] 

T KANSI AT ION 

Gift of Akshayika, the companion of the ^ramana Saddharmarata 

XLIV Plate XXI 5 LORIYAN TANGAI INSCRIPTION, No 5095 

No 5095 of the Calcutta Museum, entered m the register on the 25th January, 
1898, IS a fragmentary bas-rehef from Lori) .In langai, representing a preaching Buddha 
sitting cross-legged on a full blown lotus 

Below IS a KharoshthI inscription, 7J in long, with letters \ in to 4 m high, which 
has been edited by Professor Vogel ' 

With regard to the characters wc may again note the position of the c-stroke in 
{danai>!ii)l/ic 

The first words arc certainly, as read by Professor Vogel, St/iajuth asa datiaviuUie, 
though the ?-strokc of Si is very indistinct 

The third word he read as Sa/ii/aasa, Skr Sa/nfalasya, and this reading is perhaps 
the most likely one In the photograph, however, there arc faint traces of an ?-stroke 
across the first aksliara, and I am inclined to read si , cf the name Si/ttla in the Taxila 
Vase inscription The bottom stroke of /it is almost mtisiblc, but certain There is 
a very distinct line running obliquely into the front-limb of /a, and it seems necessary to 
read It St Julia may be compared w ith Als/tata of no 4995 

Then follow sa, da, and, so far as I can sec, vi, for which Dr Vogel read ie 
I restore sadaviyat tsa 

Tl\t 

Sihamitrasa danamukhe S[i]hil[i]Tsa sadavi[)'arisa*] 

Translation 

Gift of Simhamitra, the companion of Sihihka 

XLV Plate XXII i JAMALGARHI INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 359 

According to Cunningham,* Jamalgarhi is a village to the south of the Paja ridge, 
which separates Lunkhor from Sudam, just at the point where the Gadar Rud breaks 
through the hills It is nearly equidistant from Mardaii, Pakht-i-Bahl, and Shahbaz- 
garhl From tlie first it bears nearly due north eight miles , from the second it bears 
east-north-east , and from the last it is nearly north-west It is situated in 34° 20' N 
and 72° 5' E 

During the excavations carried on by the Archaeological Department in the winter 
1920—1 an inscribed stone was found in removing the debris in court 7 Estanipages 
were sent to the Director General, at whose request Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahiii 

^ ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 253 f, with plates LXVIII b and L\\, fig 6 , cf Majunidnr, List, no 31 

* ASI, V, 1875, p 46 
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prepared a preliminary transcript, which was published by Mr Hargreaves ^ with some 
remarks contributed by Professor Thomas 

Mr Hargreaves describes the stone as a rough block of greenish mica schist, 
measuring 21 in x 10 in x 3 m The inscribed portion is 20 in x 3 m and is smoothly 
dressed The stone is broken at both ends and the back is irregular Mr Hargreaves 
thinks that it was one of the courses of a wall, as both ends and the back were not 
originally carefully dressed From the general appearance he infers that the missing 
portion cannot have been great 

The stone is now in the Peshawar Museum as Inscription no 23 
The inscription consists of two lines, separated by a deep line over the whole surface, 
and the average height of the aksharas is i in They are deeply cut and regular m 
shape, and can, on the whole, be read without any difficulty There is, however, a 
damaged portion towards the end of 1 i, and in a few places the engraving has caused 
the stone to peel off outside the outlines of the letters 

The execution of the characters seems to be very careful, and they have a very 
ornamental look On the other hand, there are almost no characteristic features, which 
enable us to draw chronological conclusions We may note the iia of 1 2, with the 
curve at the top of the vertical, which has its nearest parallels in Anoka’s inscriptions 
The general impression left by the inscription is that it has been drawn up by a calli- 
grapher and not by a person who was m the habit of using the alphabet for practical 
purposes Moreover, we are sometimes reminded of the Jaulil inscriptions, where we 
find something of the same ornamentalism and very similar forms of individual letters , 
cf la, ga, ia, da, dha, na, ra, and sa 

L I opens with the date, and it is not likely that anything is missing The first 
akshara is sam, where the anusvara is marked by a slight fonvard bend of the vertical 
Then follow the figures i i i 100 20 20 10 4 4 i, 1 e 359, where the second 20 is written 
so near the ensuing 10 that it has evidently been added subsequently It also stands 
so near the preceding 20 that it cannot well have been written before the 10 had been 
incised The engraver evidently first wrote 339, and then noticed that he had made 
a mistake and added the second 20 It is less likely that he has wanted to correct 339 
to 349, because the 10 was evidently there m his draft 

Then follows a word which Mr Daya Ram suggested to read as tipatlasa or tkatlasa, 
but which Professor Thomas was no doubt right in reading as aspatusa, Skr alvay^ijah It 
will be seen that the stone has peeled off in several places, so that it looks as if there were 
a horizontal across the head of the initial a, an «-loop below i, and only traces of the loop 
of 'll Then follows padhammammi, with anticipation of the ensuing nasal in the second 
and third syllables , cf danamvmlhc in the Peshawar Museum inscription of the year 168 
The date is, accordingly, the first A^vayuj 359, corresponding, according to Dr van 
Wijk’s calculations, to the 24th August a d 275 

Then follows shavacna, 1 e Skr li avakena, and Podaena, where the stone has 
peeled off, so that the head of e looks as if it were broken above, and, on the other hand, 
joined the curve of na, which is, m its turn, damaged, the result being an akshara 
looking like Isha Moreover, the peeling off has brought about the appearance of a big 
loop at the bottom of na There cannot, however, be any doubt about the reading 
Podaena, which word gives the name of the irdvala We may compare names such as 
Pota, Potaya, which occur in later inscriptions ^ 

^ ASIFC, 1920-1, pp 5 f, 21, no 42 , cf Majumdar, List, no 14 
* Cf e g A/ lud , V, p 68 , viii, p 10, m, p 316 , xni, pp 2, 10 
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After Podacm the peeling off is more extensive than elsewhere, and the lines 
visible are rather confused Mr Majumdar reads su, which he connects with the 
ensuing letters, hacht, to suhachi, Skr snhrtdaih, with his friends The plate will show 
that the stone is damaged in this place, in addition to the peeling off consequent of the 
engraving Even the deep line separating 11 i and 2 has disappeared, and also the 
akshaias in 1 2 below are damaged It therefore seems to me that the big loop below 
the missing akshara is of the same kind as the apparent loop below the preceding na, and 
I read sahacht, Skr sahayath or sahaycbhyah, the same word as is used in the Fatehjang 
and Peshawar Museum inscriptions, though W/u’ ch, together with these, is also possible 
Then follow pida and a damaged akshara which cannot be anything else than pii 
We shall see below that only two aksharas seem to be missing in 1 2 If we assume 
that not more has been lost in 1 i neither, we become inclined to restore pidapuUehi 
L 2 The first akshara is damaged The existing traces are more m favour of u than 
of 0 Then comes dihakeht, with peelings off producing the appearance of a continuous 
line from the right end of the z-stroke of In and to the upright of a Udiliaka is 
evidently the designation of the companions, sahayas, mentioned in 1 i, who apparently 
comprise a family, and it is just as inexplicable as other designations of such associations 
[sahayas, sahachai as) m other inscriptions ^ 

The next four letters were read as ivo iina by Mr Daya Ram, while Mr Majumdar 
seems to read we 1 adna, which he translates ‘a jewel, 1 e an image of the Buddha’ 

I follow him in thinking that the marks in front of ■> a, which Mr Daya Ram took to be 
an 7;-loop, are simply due to the peeling off of the stone 1 he last akshara, on the 
other hand is certainly 77^ If we compare 1 ajai ahami of the Hidda and ianuvakammi 
javiha7mn of the Kurram inscription, it seems probable that 7ahc is Prakrit ranne,^Vx, 
ai anye, in the forest, grove 

The preceding ivc is more difficult We might think of explaining t as correspond- 
ing to Skr cha - and vc to vai If we compare the shortening of the left limb of ka in 
se of the first line of the Paja inscription, which hails from the same neighbourhood, Ave 
shall, however, become inclined to think that tve is misdrawn for 7kc 

Then follows p7 cthavide, Avhich evidently corresponds to Skr />; atishlhapitah We 
have already found p7’e for pi all in the Taxila gold plate 

The next word was read dhamaiikhc by Mr Daya Ram, who tentatively explained 
It as corresponding to Skr dhai viavrikshah I think, however, that Professor Thomas 
was right in reading dhamaulc, Skr dhai uiayukla There is a short stroke to the right 
of ma, but it is evidently due to the peeling off of the stone In nle iox yuktah we may 
note the regular t for tt, old kt, Avhile an uncompound intervocalic t becomes d in Podaena, 
ptda-, pi ethavide 

Of the next word, which cannot have contained more than tAvo aksharas, only the 
first one is partly preserved It seems to be 0 If aa'C compare Avhat folloAA’s Avith the 
fifth akshara of the line, Ave shall find so much similarity that I feel justified in restoring 
ke, explaining oke as corresponding to Skr okah, Pali okavi, a homestead, an asylum 
The remaining aksharas are perfectly clear, partgi ahe sai vasa, and as the traces 
of a letter visible after sa seem to be the angular back-limb of a pa, Ave can restore 
the last Avord as sai vasapaiia 

It is accordingly possible to restore the Avhole record Avith great probability as folloAvs 

^ We may peihaps compare forms of the name Udyana such as those mentioned by Professor 
Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p 461 

^ Cf ya in the Mathuia Lion Capital and Wardak Vase inscriptions, yt in the KharoshthI 
Dhammapada A® 6, B 34, i, ibidem, B 17, 36 
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JAMALGARHI stone and pedestal inscriptions 113 

Tl VT 

L I sam III 100 20 20 10 4 4 I A 5 pai|^u]sa paclhammammi shavaena Poda[ena 
sa]haclii pich[pu][trehi*] 

2 [Ujdiliakehi i[^]c ranc pretliavide dhamatite [oke] pangrahe sarvasa[pana’*'] 

T KANSI ATION 

Anno 359, on tlie first of Aivayiij, an asylum connected with religion was 
established in this grove by the ^ravaka Polaka, with (0; , for) the Uddihaka companions, 
father and sons, in the acceptance of all beings 


XLVI Pl\ti XXII 2 JAMALGARHI PEDESTAL INSCRIPIION 

In the scar 1907-8 Dr Spooner obtained a fragment of a small sculpture from 
a peasant at JamalgarliT, who stati d that it had been found in a neighbouring field* 
On his \ isit to the' site in Januarj 1912 Sir Aurel Stein purchased another fragment 
from a cultnator, probablj the \erj person who brought the first one® 

1 he two pieces fit together and form the pedestal of a standing statue, of which 
onlj the feet arc left It is now in the Peshawar Museum, No 501 

Below the statue is a defaced figure, seated cross-legged on a throne, between 
Corinthian pilasters, and with two attendants on each side, and further down is a 
Klnroshjhi inscription® in two lines, the lower, longer, one ii in , the upper ij in long 
'I he characters are from J in to i in high 

The characters are on the whole well drawn, but the 1717 of 1 2 is misshapen and 
looks like it With a small \crticil in the top angle, which has its parallel in the s;a of 
the upper line of the Sliahr 1 Nlpurs.'in pedestal inscription They aie evidently late 
A 7 <r reminds us of the Arfi ind J uili'i inscriptions, lha of the Ara and Dewai records, 
of the Wardak \ ase, ind of the J im'ilgarhi inscription of the jear 359, and, in the 
word 'actl/'tt, of the Peshfiv ar Museum inscription of the >ear 168 

L 1 TIic first letter is hopelessly deficed I he CMsting traces may be interpreted 
as pointing to it or um I he second seems to be and the third is r We may perhaps 
restore tjw ‘'/irr and see in this the genitive of itwi'ui There arc some indistinct traces of 
letters in the space above, ind it is possible that it contained the name of a person in the 
genitive, in which cisc we should hive to translate ‘by the mother of ’ Or else 
Avthii niav be the name of a woman 

'I hen follows a m, with a small v ertic il above the head, which might be an 1: stroke 
If vse compare the unmistakable sc which follows, however, and the si\th akshara from 
the end, v.here we have a similar vertical, we become inclined to consider the apparent 
vertical .is accidental and to read w 'I he next aksharas arc clearly and 

we must, accordingly, read jit 'autftah/iat tac, which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘together with Vasejha's (Vrisishthas) wife’ It is accordingly tempting to restore 
Vasithasa amhac sajasclhahha) lac, of the mother of Vasishlha together with Vasishtha’s 
wife 

The next words are damivtukhe s(i[fvasay^'aiia puyat, where thc«iT of dam has an 

• Cf ASH C, 1907-H, p 3 

” Ibidem, 1911-12, p V, ASIAR, 1911-ia, Pt I, pp 23! 

® M.ajumdar, List, no 20 

* It IS Inrdlj possible to read savasethabhatiae, together witli her brother (M/'iJ/'/i.t a) Vasish^ha, 
if we compare the difference in shape between tja, 1 i, and ro, 1 2 

Q 



114 INSCRIPTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD SAKA ERA 

unusual bend of the i ertical, rva is damaged, and the ensuing sa has disappeared in the 
break between the two pieces of which the pedestal consists 

Then follows a sa with a curve to the nght, which might be explained as a sub- 
scnpt pa, assuming sva to have become spa in the same waj' as sva becomes spa It 
seems, howe\er, more probable that the cutw'ed hook is the sign of length which we 
find, in this form, in the Sanskrit verses contained in one of the KharoshthT documents 
found b} Sir Aurel Stein in Eastern Turkestan,’ and I therefore read sa, and take this 
together w ith the ensuing aksharas, miasa, to represent Skr svamikasya, of the master, 
w herewith it is difficult to say w hether the ‘ master ’ is the husband or the ruler or pnncipal 
The next akshara seems to be cJia, but the head is damaged Then follow s an 
incomplete a, which is to be connected with the letters wntten abo\e in the upper 
line, which are evidentl) meant to be logadakshim, though the ga is misdrawn and 
looks like it, with a small verucal in the angle of the head, as mentioned above It 
IS possible that the draft has hd-d g/ca, as in the Taxila mendarkh plate, which helps 
us to restore the w hole as arogadaksltimac 

Text 

L I [amjbae saVasethabhanae danamukhe sa[rv ajsa*]tv ana pujae samiasa [cha a-] 

2 ro[ga]dakshini[ae*] 

Traxslxtiox 

Gift of the mother (<?;, Amba), together with the wife ofVasishtha, in honour of 
all beings and for the benefit of health for the Master 


XLVII Plate XXII 3 JAMALGARHI IMAGE HALO INSCRIPTION 

On the halo of a statue from Jamalgarhi, which seems at the present dav to hav'e 
disappeared, Cunningham found a short Kharoshthi inscription, which he read as saphac 
danaymtklia" I\I Senart' suggested to read the first word as sapJiala, and Professor 
Vogel’ read sapJialc, while Mr Majumdar® seems to read sapliae, but translates 
‘ fruitful ’ 

If any reliance can be placed in Cunningham’s plate, we can only read saphac, 
or, perhaps, saphac And the analog} of all records containing '^ord danavnikha 
show s that it must be the genitiv e of a name, denoting the donor Sapha or Supha 
might correspond to Greek S 6 <pT] 

Text Tr.\kslatiox' 

Saphae danamukha Gift of Sapha. 

XLVIII Plate XXII 4 JAMALGARHI PILASTER BASE INSCRIPTION 

Cunningham also found at Jamalgarhi part of a pilaster base, beanng a Kharoshthi 
inscnption ® A new reading was given by Professor Vogel ' 

The fragment was deposited in the Calcutta Museum, but has been lost sight of 
I now edit the inscription from a photograph ® 

’ Cf Stem, Scruidta, plate XXR’^ 

ASI, V, 1875, pp 49, 63 f , and plate xwT, 8 - JA, viu, xv, 1890, p 132 

’ ASIPU, 1903-4, p 53 , ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 248 f 5 List, no 16 

® I c., p 63, and plate XVT, 7 ‘ 11 cs pp 52 and 54, and p 248 , Majumdar, no 15 

® Bloch, List of Negatives, Indian Museum, no 997 
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It consists of two lines, the first of which is incomplete The characters seem 
to be of the same kind as in the Hashtnagar inscription 

The first word was restored by Professor Vogel as Budliavaj umasa, Skr Buddha- 
vmmanah Cunningham read a inasa A Buddhavafina is mentioned in a 

Mathura Brahmi inscription of the year 5 1 * 

After Budhavarumasa we have a distinct cite, which may perhaps be restored into 
chehye, Skr chaitye After this \\ e should expect some such word as danamiikhe 

L 2 was read by Professor Vogel as \eLci\ thuna, Skr eka sthuna, one pillar 
We may compare the gift of Chaitya pillars (chehyakhabhd) registered in two Amaravatl 
inscriptions “ 

Text 

L I Budhavarumasa che[tiye danamukhe*'] 

2 [eka] thuna 

Translation 

(Gift) of Buddhavarma (111 the) chai(tya), one pillar 


XLIX Plate XXII 5 LAHORE MUSEUM HALO INSCRIPTION 

The Budhavaruma inscription bears great similarity to a fragmentary record found 
on a broken Buddha image of unknown provenance, which is now No 257 of the 
Lahore Museum ® 

The inscription is found on the broken halo behind the head It is only a 
fragment, in long, and the characters are | in to m high 

It has been published by Professor Vogel, ^ whose reading and restoration are 
Bosavar umasa da\iiamuUid^'\ The name Bosavai uma, with its dental s, does not look 
Indian Professor Luders has suggested to me that bosa may be the Chinese p‘u-sa, 
a Bodhisattva, and it is tempting to accept this explanation At the time when our 
inscription was drawn up Chinese p'u-sa was certainly pronounced with a b and an 0 
The pronunciation m the T'ang period was, according to Karlgren No 1167, b'uo-s&t 

Text Translation 

Bosavarumasa da[namukhe'*'] Gift of Bosavarman 

L Plate XXII 6 LAHORE PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 

There is also another fragmentary inscription, of unknown origin, which seems to 
agree with the Jamalgarhl records in palaeography It is found on a pedestal. No 679 
of the Lahore Museum, showing the feet of a Bodhisattva, with a relief below ° 

On the border below the relief are two KharoshthI letters, f in high, after which 
the surface of the stone is destroyed over a distance of 2| in , so that not more than 
ten aksharas can have been lost 

The record has been edited by Professor Vogel,® who read the aksharas as sam/ie 

^ Luders, List, no 52 ^ Luders, List, no 1210, 1229 

® VogOl, ASIAR, 1903-4, pi LXVI 3 

^ ASIPU, 1903-4, pp 50, 53, and 1 c , pp 244, no 3, p 249, and plate LXX 2, cf Majumdar, 
List, no 27 

® Burgess, Journal of Indian Art and Indust , viii, no 62, pi XIII, 4 , Vogel, ASIAR, 1903-4, 
pi LXVI, 4 

® ASIPU, 1903-4, p 50 , 1 c , p 249 and pi LXX 3 , cf Majumdar, List, no 29 

Q 2 
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and took tins as the beginning of the donor’s name in the genitive, after which the word 
danainukhc has probably followed The first akshara is like the initial sam of the 
Jamalgarhl inscnption of the year 359, but the reading sn seems to be preferable 

Text Translation 

Suhe (Gift of) Suhe 


LI Pl^te XXII 7 JAMALGARHI LAMP INSCRIPTION 

A fragment of a stone lamp was unearthed during the excavations at Jamalgarhl 
in February, 1921, and is now m the Peshaw'ar Museum, as No 01874 It is 3 xo m 
long and 2/5 in high, and is inscribed witli six complete and one fragmentary 
KharoshthI letters, varying m size from | in to i| in The inscription w'as read by 
Mr Hargreaves ' as saimjidabuva\2nc{\ 

The letters are deeply cut, but partly badly drawn The third can, as it stands, 
hardly bey/, or je, unless w'e assume that it has been turned the wTong w'ay It may 
be a damaged c The fifth is too shoit to be bu^ and I should prefer to read tu If 
we read saimcdafnvam , it is perhaps likely that i/?;;// is the last part of the locative 
of a word ending m sa^ and that cdatuvam should be restored as cdaftivavn, w'here in 
might be of the same kind as in No XLI, so that the meaning might be ‘ in the stupa 
of Alda or ‘ in the ram stupa’ It w'ould also be possible to consider the short stroke 
at the bottom of da as remnants of an //-matra and to compare cd 7 i wnth cdftia, wdiich we 
have thought to find in die Kala Sang inscription But w-e cannot w'ell read dti in face 
of die distinct //-loop of the ensuing akshara As a mere guess I therefore arrive at the 
following reading and interpretation 

Text 

4 ami edatuvani[i*] 

Translation 

in 4 a, in the Aida-stupa 


LII Plate XXII 8 JAMALGARHI PAVEMENT STONE INSCRIPTION 

During a visit to Jamalgarhl in the beginning of 1912 Sir Aurel Stem ‘ discovered 
a Kharoshdil inscription of eleven characters, each about inches long, incised into one 
of the slabs of slaty stone w'hich form the pavement round the mam stupa excavated 
under General Cunningham’s order m 1873 The inscription shows plainly 
characters of the Kushana period Its chronological interest is evident , for placed as 
It was and scratched into a stone of no great hardness it could not have retained its 
legibility if It had lam exposed for a long series of years It seems therefore probable 
that the period w'hen die Stupa court w'as finally abandoned is not separated by a very 
great interval from the time w'hen these characters w^ere scratched m, perhaps by some 
pious visitor ’ - 

The stone is now' m the Peshaw'ar Museum, as No 01873 Accoidmg to Mi Ma- 
jumdar it ‘contains a number of holes, which w'cre intended, as Mr Hargreaves rightly 
suggests, to hold offerings of coins, a custom that continues even to the present day A 

' ASirC, 1920-1, pp 6, 27, no 228, cf Majumdar, List, no 18 
Cf ASirC, 1911-12, p V, ASIAR, 1911-12, P I, pp 12, 23! , Majumdar, List, no 19 



JAMALGARHI PAVEMENT STONE AND HASHTNAGAR PEDESTAL 117 

pavement slab, with a copper com of Vasudeva m one of its holes, has actually been found 
at Jamalgarhi ’ 

The heads of the first aksharas are missing, and the reading is, consequently, 
uncertain 

Of the first only an «-matra remains I feel, however, confident that it was bu 
Of the second we see the lower part of a vertical, with an evident bend at about the 
level of the top of the 7 /-matra of wherefore we must almost certainly read dha 
Then comes a somewhat longer vertical, which I take to represent 7 7r, and afterwards 
traces, which Sir Aurel took to represent two letters, but which I feel convinced belong 
together and must be read as Lsht It looks as if the engraver has misunderstood his 
draft and separated the right limb from the rest 

The ensuing akshara is certainly da^ and then comes what looks like the head 
of a sa, followed by an e The state of things met with in the case of lsht, leads me to 
think that the engraver has again misunderstood his draft and separated the sa into 
two aksharas, taking the head as a separate letter In that case we should have to 
assume that the sa was provided with the projection of the leg which we find m old 
inscriptions and m later ones where we have some reason for suspecting that the writers 
were more influenced by traditional patterns than by daily practice 

I therefore read the beginning as \B'\u\dhai aLs/it]fla\sd] 

Then comes a distinct ia, followed by an akshara which seems to be a badly 
drawm iia and a verjf long ma The unusual length of the right termination of the last 
akshara leads me to think that the engraver had before him 77m and not 7 >ia, and to 
restore the whole as ta/ta 777 \ii]Uic, w'here the writing la for da can be explained by the 
confusion between la and da occasioned by the voicing of intervocalic I 

I find some confirmation of my reading in a Jamalgarhi inscription mentioned by 
Mr Majumdar,^ which has evidently been lost sight of Mr Majumdar could not trace 
It in the Museum, but he saw impressions which seem to have given the reading 
Bitdhai aLshilasa bhiLshusa danaumkha 

I therefore read as follows 

Text 

[B]u[dharakshi]da[sa] ta(da)nam[ukhe’''] 

T RANSLATION 

Gift of Buddharakshita 

LIII Plate XXII 10 HASHTNAGAR PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION OF 

THE YEAR 384 

Hashtnagar, 1 e the eight towns, is a modern name given to eight small villages on 
the left bank of the Swat river, above its confluence with the Kabul river, on the site of 
the ancient town Pushkalavatl, the Peukelaotis of Greek writers The modern names 
of the villages, from south to north, are Prang, Charsadda, Rajar, Utmanzai, Tarangzai, 
Umarzai, Sherpao, and Tangai 

The history of the site has been summed up by Messrs Marshall and Vogel in 
the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1902-3, pp 141 ff It 
was conquered by Alexander, who established a Macedonian garrison there Huan- 
tsang states that two of its stupas were built by A^oka, and Fa-hien narrates that Anoka’s 
son Dharmavivardhana ruled in the place where the Buddha had made a gift of his 


* List, No 17 



IIS INSCRIPTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD SAKA ERA 

ejes, le at Piishkalavati At a later date, and probably under Kanishka, the capital 
was transferred to Peshawar, and Pushkalavall lost its political position Buddhist 
religion and art, however, continued to flourish, perhaps down to the sixth centurj', 
when hlihirakula, the ruler of the White Huns, destroyed the stCipas of Gandhara 
When Huan-tsang visited the place between a d 629 and 645 the monuments were 
ruined 

The history of Hashtmgar consequently extends far down into the period of 
Kanishka and his successors The era instituted by him docs not, however, seem to 
have been regularly used there, any more than in Loriyan langai and Jamalgirhi 

At the village of Rajar a road runs eastwards to Khanmai, and on the north side of 
this road, about half a mile from Rajar, lies a mound known as the PalatO Dhcrl,w'hich 
was excavated by Marshall and Vogel m April 1903 They found remnants of a 
Buddhist monument, which had evidently met with a violent end ‘About what time 
this happened may be surmised from the coins found in the courtjard which belong to 
the late Kushana period The date of its erection is more difficult to determine, but some 
hint ma) be obtained from the fact that the sculptures found here arc of superior stjle, 
and presumably earlier than those from the adjacent stupa, while such evidence as there 
is goes to show that the latter is to be referred to the reign of Zcioniscs ' 

A banya of Rajar named Ratan had formerly used the mound as a quarrj', in order 
to obtain stones for a dharm^rda, and found a statue of the Buddha, which the HindQsof 
Rajar readily recognized as an image of Krdika Deal, and as such it is still worshipped 
in the dharmiala 

It IS without arms, and the old head is missing and has been replaced bj another 
Professors Vogel' and Toucher," howcicr, agree m praising the good style of the 
garment, and the latter states that it must be older than the Buddhas of Kanishka, and 
draws" attention to the fact mentioned' b} Marshall and Vogel that a Kadphiscs coin 
has been found tn situ under the base by Ratan, who himself brought it to Marshall 
and Vogel The coin, however, can at the utmost prove that the statue is not older than 
Kadphises 

About 1SS3 the statue was seen by Mr L White King, ICS, who was permitted 
by the \illagers to saw off the pedestal, which he found contained a KharoshthI inscrip- 
tion, and tins pedestal, which is commonly spoken of as the Hashtnagar pedestal, has 
been frequently described and illustrated " 

The date of the pedestal has been discussed, w ithout reference to the statue, by 
several scholars Mr V A Smith ® thought that its style assigns it to a late date, say 
the third or fourth centurj \ d ,. Colonel Waddell ' speaks of its st)lcas fairly good, and 
M Foucher® thinks that the Corinthian pilasters with panels and the introduction of 
the donor prevent us from dating it before our era, while the still reasonable dispropor- 
tion between the Bodhisattva and the two attendants, the individual character of the 
long-haired Brahma and the turbaned Indra, the naturalness of the gestures and the pliable 
drapery are as many features anterior to the stj le of Kanishka 

It A\ill be seen that the best authorities arc inclined to assign a high age not onlj 

' ASIAR, 1903-4, p 258, with plate LXixa 
■ L'm t gr^co-bouddhique, n, pp 490 f, with phtc 47S 
^ 1 c> P 54S * ASIAR, J902-3, p 161 

= Cf V A Smith, JASB, LMII, Pt i. 18S9, pp 1440-, with pi .x, Itid Aut , x\iii, 1889, 
P - 57 > with facsimile, J Burgess, yournal of Indian Art, \iii, no 62, 1S9S, p 28, with pi V, fig 3 i 
cf no 69, 1900, p 89 , Foucher, 1 c , pp 88, 493, fig 479 

" JRAS, 1903, pp 14, 42 7 JRAS, 1913, p 949 


' 1 c , p 552 
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to the statue, but also to the pedestal But then it should be remembered that the 
sculptures excavated at this site are, as mentioned above, said to be, on the whole, of 
particularly good style If the high date assigned to the best GandhSra art is right, we 
must, therefore, reckon with the possibility that the artistic tradition in this particular 
place remained strongly hellenistic and pure down to a comparatively late period The 
isolated position of the place may have, in this respect, exercised an influence as in the case 
of tlie retention of the old Saka era even after the accession of the Kanishka dynasty 
The inscription is engraved on a band underneath the relief and does not contain 
anything beside the date A portion of 2~ inches is, howe\ er, broken away on the 
left side of the pedestal, and, if the writing was continued to the left to the same 
length as to the right, there may ha\e been about four aksharas after the date 

The date w as first read for Mr King by Sir A Cunningham ' as sam 27^ cmdo) asjttasa 
v.asa^a vn paitc/tatm j, where imboiastua was explained as representing Greek e/iiSoXicr/xoy, 
intcrc.alatcd i\I Senart-saw that the last figures of the date were 84 and the month 
Pi othavada, and Bilhler ^ had simultaneously and independently arrived at similar results, 
reading the name of the month as Posla^mdasa Vincent Smith * compared the readings 
of these two scholars, and adopted Cunningham’s view that the era was the 6aka era, 
and Buhlcr remarked ' that the palaeography of the record does not furnish us with 
sufficient facts for dating it at a great distance from the inscriptions of Kanishka and 
Huvishka Finally M Senart" read the )car as 384, and his reading w'as, with a slight 
modification (pan r/injin for pavuhami), adopted by Professor Vogel • and Mr Pargiter ® 
There cannot be auj doubt about the reading, the execution of individual letters 
being throughout excellent The only thing to be remarked is that tlie anusvara hook is 
c\crj where to be found m the field below the raised band where the inscription is incised 
On the other hand, it is hardly possible to base conclusions on the palaeography The 
(ha has the later, cursive, shape, and may be compared w ith the forms found in the Aru, 
and Wardal records, and sa is of a similar kind We may note the form pamchami for 
patiichamt, which is cvidcnilj infiuenccd by the preceding divniamim 

After the date there are traces of an akshara, but it is impossible to say which We 
should expect the name of the donor in the genitive, followed by datia or danaimtkJic 
The only difficulty connected with the record is the question about the era, which 
has been discussed in the Introduction, where the various \icws propounded by other 
scholars have been mentioned and reasons have been given for refen mg the date to the 
old Saka era According to Dr van Wqk’s calculations it then corresponds to the 7th 
June, A D 300 

1 nxT 

Sam I I I too 20 20 20 20 4 Prothavadasa masasa divasammi pamchami 4 i 

1 K \NSl \TIOX 

Anno 384, on the fifth, 5 , daj of the month Praiishthapada 

’ See V A Smith, JASU, I viii, I, 1889, pp 144 fi", lad /J«/ , xviii, 1889, pp 257/1 
* JA, Mil, x\, 1889, pp 124/ 

^ /iiirfi^rr dcr Kats Aladcvne der Wtssenschaflen zu Wien, xxxiii, pp 64 IT , Ind Ant , 
%x, 1891, p 394 * JASB, 1X1,1, 1892, pp 54 f , Ind Ant, xxi, 1892, pp 166 f 

' JASB, I XII, I, 1893, p 8', 

® Ind Ant, xxv, 1896, pp 311 fT , cf Acadent), 1896, no 1252, p 368 
■ JA, IX, xiii, 1899, pp 530 f 
" ASIPU, 1903-4, p 53, ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 250(7 

’ Lp Ind, 'll, p 302, with plate Cf also Rapson, JRAS, 1900, p 389, Bcrgny, ibidem, 
p 414, Smith, ibidem, 1903, p 42’, Ihncrji, /I«/,xxxvii, i9o8,p 40, M.ijumdar, List,no 12 
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LIV Plate XXII 9 PALATO DHERI PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 

During their excavations at Palatu Dherl m April 1903, Marshall and Vogel found 
a pedestal of a standing Buddha, which is now No 626 of the Peshawar Museum Of 
the statue only the feet remain On the front is a disfigured relief and below a 
KharoshthI inscription, 2 inches long, with seven letters, each, on an average, f inJiigh 
The first akshara is damaged, only the lower part of a vertical remaining 

The inscription was read by the discoverers * as \_Gd]dasa danavmlhe, with reference 
to an intaglio said to contain the name Gada, which, as I have stated in the Introduction, 
plays a role in the legend of St Thomas and Gondophernes 

I agree with Mr Majumdar in not being able to read the first letter as ga What 
IS left IS only part of a vertical and, perhaps, traces of an t-, or, perhaps, o-maira, so that 
we might think of h, bi, •)t or vi If the traces of an ?-stroke are accidental, ga is a 
possible reading, but ksha, vu, vha and several other possibilities are just as likely 

The second akshara is more like ta than da We might think of the name Ttia 
found by M Boyer ^ in a KharoshthI legend from Miran in Chinese Turkestan 

It IS, however, impossible to do more than to transliterate what can be made out 
with some degree of certainty 

Text T ransLation 

tasa danamukhe Gift of ta 

LV Plate XXIII 1-3 PALATO DHERI JARS INSCRIPTIONS 

The excavation of the Palatu Dherl mound also brought to light some more inscrip- 
tions, written in a thin wash on the walls of some jars, which were found m a row from 
north to south in the south-eastern portion of the mound, each covered with a flat 
stone “ 

The characters were almost effaced when the jars were found, so that their form 
could only be traced after moisture had been applied They are now practically invisible, 
and we have to rely on eye-copies made at the time of discovery, from which the accom- 
panying plate has been prepared 

There are three inscribed jars, distinguished as A, B, C, respectively The inscrip- 
tions run in one line horizontally round the body of the vessels, the distance from the 
spring of the neck being 3 in to 3^ in in A, 3 in to 4| in in B, and 1 in in C 

The discoverers have made an attempt at reading the inscriptions in the second of the 
publications quoted in the footnote, where some remarks contributed by Messrs Senart, 
Boyer, and Luders have been added The last mentioned scholar made a further contri- 
bution to the reading and interpretation of the records in the same Annual Report for 
1903-4 * Jar B has now the number 414, and C 413 in the Peshawar Museum, while A 
does not bear any number 

A 

Inscription A consists of two fragments, each 9 inches long and consisting of ten 
aksharas, of an average size of i| in I refrain from making any remarks on palaeo- 
graphical features The general impression is that all these records are late 

ASIPU, 1903-4, p 54, ASIAR, 1902-3, p i6j, with fig i6 , cf Majumdai, List, no 7 
“ JA, \, XVII, pp 413 ff 

Cf Vogel, ASIPU, 1903-4, pp 6 ff , Marshall and Vogel, ASIAR, 1902-3, pp 163!, 
with reproductions from eye-copies * pp 289 ff , cf Majumdar, List, nos 4-6 
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PALAtU dheri jars 

M Senart read what he considered to be the first half as samgh\e\ chatudise 
shama da The e of sanighe is absolutely invisible, and the second word is almost 
certainly, as stated by Professor Luders, chadudth, though the continuation of the vowel- 
stroke below the horizontal may be due to a slip of the brush The dt of chadiidisi has 
become so effaced that it looks like e m the eye-copy before me 

I also follow Luders in reading the next word as shamanana, Skr siamanandm 
It should be noted that only the dental n is used m this record 

The other half was read by M Boyer as ga amata eta daitaimiUta, this jar (Skr 
amati a) is a gift Professor Liiders reads z tga/ia Ksharaasa (or Mo) aasa), and restores 
^ iga/ia as pai tgalia, supposing the name of the special sect which received the gift to 
have been given m the lost word preceding \J)d\ngaha 

So far as I can see, Luders’ reading and explanation are evidently right I have 
only some doubt about the reading of the word danamuUia, which seems more 

like gadaasa than Lshai aasa A name Gada is well known both from the Krishna legend, 
and, as already mentioned, from the Christian tradition about St Thomas 

With regard to the particular sect mentioned in the lost word or words preceding 
[pal} igaha ve can apparently infer from inscription B that it was that of the Ka^j’apiyas 
We thus arrive at the following reading 


Text 

[sam]g[he*] chadud[i4i] shama[na]na [Ga]daa[sa] dana- 

mukh[e*] 

Translation 

To the Order of the four quarters, in the acceptance of the ^ramanas, the gift 
of Gadaka (^) 


B 


The remaining portion of inscription B is i8 inches long, and the average size of the 
aksharas is i inch Messrs Luders and Senart read it as sa[})i\g/ic chatudtte sha))tana- 
\iia'], and the former remarked that the lu of chaludtk is very faint and that the form 
appearing in the tracing does not bear resemblance to any known Kharoshthi letter, but 
that It IS probably tu or dii The akshari has now disappeared almost entirely, but seems 
to be du Also the last akshara of sliaiitaiiaiia is slightly different from the preceding 
one, but must evidently be read as na 

Then follows an akshara, which may be ba or yu, and then apparently ha The 
next letter looks like a ja or da In the eye-copy before me it has the vertical curved 
towards the right, while it is turned the other way in the plate published m the Report 
of the Archaeological Survey, where it is, moreover, separated from the preceding one by 
a longer interval than in the copy before me If the head was continued to the right ot 
the vertical, we might think of reading sfm The ensuing letter might be mt, but the 
curve IS quite different from ma in sha))tana}ia, and I think it possible that h may have 
stood on the jar Then follow traces of an a, followed by the remains of two verticals, 
which may have belonged to a ka, and a distinct na As a possibility I may mention the 
reading baJi\}i\shuiiakaiia, Skr bahnh utlyakandm According to Taranatha * the 
Sarvastivddms reckoned the Bahu^rutlyas, who are elsewhere mentioned as belonging 
to the Mahasamghikas, as one of their own sub-schools, as was also the case with the 
Ka^yapTyas 

The next word seems to be Kashavtyana, where, however, the sha ends in a curve, 


1 Tnnsl by Schiefner, p 37 a 
R 
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whidi may pcrliaps be the subscript;'/? We b ivc.ilrc.icl> foiiiul th/ writing La^hyajiyana 
foi laUunyaiW on the Ilcchich cojiper l.itllc iiul seen tli.it it finds its explanation m the fact 
that f/y' became 

1 he rem.immg akshara m.n) be;'/?, i e Ski r////, or part of a//? 

The inscription may accordingly be n ston d .\s follows 

1 1 \ I 

Samgh[e''] cha[chi]di<c shamanana lkih[u’*'X‘>huti}i[k.a]na Kash[y]avi>ana [pan 
grahe’^] 

Tk\:.si \tio'. 

To the oichr of the four cpiarters in the arc? ptance of the BahiEnitiyala.md K.l<>.i- 
pi>a <ramanas 

C 

The lettering is font/ r than in the case of A .ind V> iiul could onl> be copied with 
great dinicnlt> I he length of th it portion which roiild b' tract d v as 6 inches, and the 
average si2t of tlit Icttiis I inch 

The inscription was re id b\ M Hener as Viisa^niiit uui'rttiavathn'tlra^a, gift of 
Yasav.atwith his mother, rel itixes, and friends I tlo not I now of .in> such name as 
} 7 /r/i.v?/ It cannot represent Skr YttUruit, bt cause / ne\tr bcroims s m the dialect 
Moreover, the first ikshara seems to bt the heatl of a r/s;, and the first vord is perhaps 
r//(?.’<?/?f/7, Skr f/n.W/iyn I he next al sh ira can hardi) be an> thing else than dLt, and 
if the follow mg one IS It is p'rhap. possibh to n ad Df'anta^a *I hen comes the 
stroke which M Royer took to be a daini'ted va, .i char dt and an akshara which ma> 
be w/, but also a damaged /.a/ The last two letters are appan ml> remnants olsav c;hc 
With every reserve I therefore read 

1 1 X r 

shax.aasa Dhamasa [ria}'h[gas imghe] 

'I K\NS| xaiiax 

(Gift) of the sr.'ix.aVa Dharma to the congregation of his rcl.atucs 


LVI ITatp XXIII 4 SAllR-I-BAHLOL POTSHERDS 

A similar legend has already been met with in some fragments found at Takht i- 
Brihi, and Professor Llklers has shown ’ tint an inscription which Cunningham - found 
incised on a piece of black potter> at S.ahr-i-B liilol and which lie read as c/ia, is 

to be read as c/ia, i c clnxd’idtk 

During his excavations at Sahr-i Bihlol in the )car 1909-10 Dr Spooner found a 
considenable number of pottcr> fragments with Kharoshthi inscriptions m ink, and on 
some of them he read the word pat is^iaht ^ Sir Aurel Stein *• found other fragments of 
the same kind, one of them bearing not less than iS akshanas 

No materials are available from which I can form any opinion about the contents 
It may be surmised that it has run sax/is^Ju chadudnt ac/iaiyatia JCasiXZ’tyaua pangialu 

ASIAR, 1903-4, p 291 5 ASI, \, 1S75, PP 44 . ® 3 > plate Wl, 6 

“ ASirC, 1909-10, p 3 , ASIAR, 1906-7, PP 102 fT 1909-10, PP 46 {f 
ASIFC, 1911-ia, p V, ASIAR, 1911-J2, PP 109 IT , Marsluall, ibidem, Pt I, pp 14 and 24, 
cl Msjumdar, List, Addenda ii 
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LVII Platk XXIII 5 GHAZ DHERl PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 

Ghaz Dherl is a mound opposite Palatu Dherl, to the south of the road leading to 
Khanmai During their excavations there in 1903, Messrs Marshall and Vogel found a 
fragmentary Bodhisattva statue, with traces of a Kharoshthi inscription on the pedestal ' 
The pedestal is reported to have been deposited in the Peshawar Museum, where it 
cannot, however, be traced Marshall and Vogel say ‘ The proper right part of the 
legend is entirely destroyed On the left side the lettering can be traced for a distance 
of 8 inches, but here also several characters are missing or injured This part, contain- 
ing the first half of the inscription, probably contained 16 aksharas, the distance between 
the letters, as well as their average height being about ^ in We read it — l/ia (?) lavisae 
lsha{?)t 7 a(?)pa[?)sya{?) — da{?)cl/ia(?)sa It will be seen that the greater part of the 

reading is doubtful The only aksharas which may be said to be certain are la vi sa e in 
the beginning and sa at the end Before la there is room for not more than three letters, 
but as the initial letter probably stood at some distance from the edge we may assume 
that there were only two Of these the second can still be traced and approaches most 
the sign for Iha If we insert for the missing initial, we shall read PnUialavisae (Skr 
Pushkalavishaye), " in the district of Pushkala ” 1 he next word is perhaps the genitive 

of kdtah apa, “ satrap ”, and for the third word we naturally expect a proper name ’ 
So far as I can see visae cannot represent Skr vishaye, because sha never becomes 
sa, unless it is followed by y in the compound sliya Moreover, the word after 
lavisac seems to be danantuklte The raised mu is, so far as I can see, certain But 
then the word ending in lavilac can only be the genitive of the name of a female donor 
The next w'ord certainly ended m and a comparison of the Shahr-i-Napursan 
pedestal inscription makes me inclined to supply ai ogadakshinae after this word 

Text 

lavi^ae [danamukhe] sa [arogadakshinae*] 

Translation 

Gift of lavi^a, (for the bestow'al of health on) 

LVIH Plate XXIII 6 SHAHR-I-NAPURSAN PEDESTAL 

INSCRIPTION 

No 1194 of the Lahore Museum is a Bodhisattva pedestal, excavated in 1882 by 
Lieutenant M Martin at Shahr-i-Napursan, between Rajar and Utmanzai in Hashtnagar 
Of the statue only the feet are left, but on the pedestal is pictured a Bodhisattva with 
tivo standing figures on each side, and below is a Kharoshthi inscription, which has been 
published by Professors Buhler^ and Vogel ^ 

The inscription consists of two lines, a long one, and a short one above the termina- 
tion of the former The longer is 14I in and the shorter 2 in long, and the average 
size of letters is i in in the former and | in in the latter 

Buhler drew attention to the cursive forms of such letters as da, hi, mu, which 

* ASIPU, 1903-4, p 50, ASIAR, 1902-3, p 176 and figure 23, 1903-4, p 245, no 14, 
Majumdar, List, no 8 

^ AnzeigC) da Akadeime der Wtssenschafien m Wten, Philologtsch-Histonsclic Classe, xxxiii, 
1896, pp 64 with plate, lud Ant , xxv, 1896, pp 311 ff 

2 ASIPU, 1903-4, p 53, ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 24911, and plates LXVii, i, LX\ 4, cf 
Majumdar, List, no ii 
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reminded him of the Zeda. Sm Vilifir, Mrmil lAl.i, and Wardal. Vast inscriptions, and 
assigned the recoid to the Kanishka VAsiidevn jitiiod Simil ir forms are also found in 
Janha 

I3(lhlcr and Vogel began the leading at tiu nglit corner, wlurc we have aioi;a, 
followed by lemnants of a ih and i gap sufficient for three or four letti rs 

I here cannot, however, be much doubt that the inscription brgms aftir the gap, 
v\ith Sati.c^haviitiauim The hsl al sliara of the n inu w.u rnd as ui by Hllhltr, while 
Vogel thinks tint it maj stand for vj'fl, though it looks lilt wh I he com[)Ound 

which we know from Sui Vihlr, is, howcvir, diffmiU and ends in a distinct loop 
Moreover, the ensuing word ^hav.aut^a li is, as r< marl ed by Vogel, llu regular termina- 
tion sa, and there can lu little doubt that our sa»: is a slip for o; 

The na of ^hav.nuaut is daimgi d I he remaining h tiers of tlu line arc absolutely 
certain davav'ulhc ILuiho) uv'a<:a T he form Bitd/iot mra for liudhnvat » a has alrcad) 
been met with in Lorijrm 1 ang ii 

As on the Jamrdgirhi pedestal the eoiitinintion follow . m an upper line, vhtre we 
read ff/ V/] which can bi restond v daviu W't ma) note the short 

upright above the head of C'/, which vt hav< alri ad} found on tlic Janirdteirhi p'destal 

It has the ippearanci as if tlu uigravrr has not btni abb to comj)l( tc the last 
word, for want of space, and that lu has then fore writtin it once mort luJore the 
first word of the inscription, v here the 1 ist thn t al * hara li ive subu'qiu ntl) peeled off 

1 1 ' r 

L I (arognda[l shinac*]) S imghamitr isa(m) shamanasa da[in]mulht Hudhoru 
mas I 

2 arogadal shi[nac*J 

Tf V'.SJ VTIOS 

Gift of the <ramana Samghamitra, for llu bestowal of health on IJuddhavarma 

LIX Ihvn XXllI 7 MlR ZHARAT CLA\ SHERD 

One of the mounds in the Shahr i-Nfipiirsfin group is now called Mir Zi)'irat, where 
a broken sherd of coarse black claj, IniuLpoIishcd and vitli some Kharoshjhi letters 
scratched on it, was excavated by Messrs Mar-ihall and Vogel ‘ 

The letters seem to be mere scrawls, and thev arc not arranged in a line In the 
proper left corner, at an angle towards the upper end of the sherd, is a letter v Inch ma} 
be da or l>a Then follows an akshara winch seems to be >ri or tr.i, and further, 
pointing upwards towards the edge, a^sr, and, finali), al a somewhat higher level, a :/ 

LX PiATE XXIII 8 SKARAH DlIERl IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

or THE YEAR 399 

Skarah Dheri, or the Charcoal Mound, is situated in 3}° 16' N and 7i®47'E, 
near the village of Spmv'arl, eight miles north of Charsadda It is the find-place of an 
inscribed Haritl statue, which is now no 1625 of the Lahore Museum * 

According to M Toucher, the style of the image and its execution betra} a late 

date 

The inscription consists of two lines, 16 in and 13 in long respective!}, the height 
of individual letters var}ang from ^ in to 1* in It bears a date 

* Sec ASIAR, 1902-3, pp 154 ff, and fig 10, p 157 
- See Vogel, ASIPU, 1900-1, para 39, 1901-2, para 16 
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The date portion was first read by Dr Stratton,^ Avhose reading was reproduced 
by Professor VogeP A reading of the whole record was subsequently given by 
M Boyer ® 

A new reading of the date was proposed by Dr Fleet/ and accepted by Mr 
Kennedy' and myself/ while M Bojer, according to M Foucher/ Mr Banerji/ and 
Mr Majumdar ° stick to the old reading, and Professor Thomas leaves the question 
open A new reading of the record was finally given by myself'^ 

The inscription is cut vertically to the proper left of the image, and is very rough 
The characters seem to be late We may note the cursive cha, where the head is con- 
nected with the lower part in a large loop, de, which reminds us of the Sui Vihar 
inscription, the broad which has its nearest parallels in the Wardak inscription, 
and the sa, which sometimes strongly reminds us of Jauha 

L I The first word was read vashi a by Dr Stratton, and varsha by M Boyer 
The long line which crosses the lower part of s/ia seems to be continued through the 
ensuing akshara and can hardly be a r Besides the regular dialect form of vai sha is 
evidently vasha , cf the Takht-i-Bahi and Kaldarra inscriptions I cannot see any trace 
of an c-stroke, but vashc is evidently intended 

Dr Stratton held the next word to be either eUinahtzsatimae or eianavahiatimae, 
and M Boyer is positive that the former is the correct reading Dr Fleet, on the 
other hand, read elunachaduialwtae M Majumdar objects against this reading that 
chadniatimae can only mean 'the lo^ith’ But m Sanskrit we have chatuhiata, 400, 
and similarly c/iajtsaa in Prakrit Such numerals were ambiguous, but there is no 
ambiguity when eiuna precedes 

There is not, therefore, any a pi 101 1 reason for rejecting Dr Fleet’s reading, which 
seems to be the only possible one 

The ?^matra of Kt(- is rather indistinct, but I think it is probable Ekana would 
represent Skr ckanna The letter following after na is peculiar, but cannot be va or 
h I follow Dr Fleet in taking it to be a cursive cha The ensuing akshara is 
absolutely certain and cannot be anything else than dn Tt, which follows after the 
ensuing ia, is quite different 

Then comes ashadasa viasasa, where we may note the sa of ashadasa, in which the 
head has become separated from the lower vertical 

After masasa comes a cross, which Dr Stratton took to be the numeral 4, but 
which M Boyer rightly read as di 

The ensuing akshara, which was left untranshterated by Dr Stratton, was taker 
by M Boyer to be the figure 10 It seems to me, however, that it is an unmistakable va 

The last four letters of 1 i were read as budhavai e by Dr Stratton, while M Boyer 
read Khiito , supposing Khuto to be the name of the donor and some such word as 
hai litvmi it to have followed 

So far as I can see the first akshara is certainly sa, with an unusually high top- 
stroke, which evidently contains the c-matra I therefore take it to the preceding 

^ JAOS, XXIV, 1903, pp 1 ff * ASIPU, 1903-4, p 53 

' BEFEO, IV, 1904, pp 680 ff , cf Vogel, ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 254 f, with plates lxix c (the 
image) and L\X, 9 (the inscription) 

* JRAS, 1907, pp 184!, 1913, pp 985! ' JRAS, 1912, p 686‘ 

“ Ep Ind , XIV, p 136'° , Ada Ottenialta, 111, p “jo- 

’’ V art grico-bouddhtque du Gandh&ra, 11, p 573' ' JRAS, 1920, p 203 

° List, no 63 JRAS, 1913, p 1034° 

Zeitschi ift fur Indologie und IramstiK, v, pp 129 ff 
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r’ . and read </' Put tHcn tlic rcmaininq; signs can onl\ be numerical figures, and 
the first one docs indeed look more like a =o tlnn nin thing else. The two last ones 
arc peculiar but as nothing stems to ha\o been avrittcn to the left of them, and nothing 
can, accordingh, be supplied I take them to be the fngurcs i t, i e 2 

The dttc IS then the 22 Ash uiha .^99. corresponding according to Dr \-an Wijks 
calculations, to the 10th Maj, \ i> 'ti5 

L 2 M Po\cr read >' 0 "^ tc^najc h.t and 

translated the whole suppKing /.?;;// //. at the end of 1 t, as follows ‘Tlic gift of 
Khuto (a statue of Haritil togctlu r with a niche Ma> she heal on children 

the small-po\ which is diftieiilt to heal’ He thought that - might be dented 

from - < '/ % which according to IcMCOgraphers can sigmft a cutaneous crupuon re- 
sembling beans and denote some cruptitc disease wh.ch attacks children, presumabU 
small-po\ He compared the word . rr 7 ;J, which is stited In lc\icographcrs to mean 
small-po\ 

This ingenious reading has been accepted hy M rouchcr and Mr Majumdar 
The tA\o fir^t aksharas arc ccrtainU <■ 1 he bottom is, howeter, damaged ana 

we should be lustified in reading <“ ’'C‘? The third one can hardlj be ?, because 
there IS no top-stroke It seems to be a regular/? Then comes a short \ertical bent 
towards the right both at the top and the bottom, which is almost identical with the </>• 
of the Sui \ ihar inscription I therefore think that we must read or r 7?ga- 

/.tf<, and, in either case take the word to represent Skr ^ in the hcavenU 

place, in heaven , cf P'di e gg.'/ A /• 

The next .akshara might be ' . , but ever) where cbe the dental ; is replaced b\ the 
cerebral one, and I therefore read which I lake together with the ensuing i?’ : as 
tflJi. ' Skr t ' 

Then comes, so far as I can see, a distinct t-/ ’ followed b\ a letter, which looks 
more like a /d than a and a distinct i-' f I therefore read the beginning of 1 2 as 
gi’'' a/r i? 0/ 'u d 1 ma\ she carrv the tenth in, o'" to, heaven 
It should be borne in mind tint the sculpture represents Hint! carrving a child 
In other representations she bears one babe in her arms and three, five or eight 
children are pkaving about, and in the legend she has 500 sons, the voungest oae 
being Pingnla her lavounte.* It is poss’blc that our sculpture bears vvitness to another 
version according to which the number of her babes was ten Or there mav be a 
reference to a child of the donor, which mav have been earned awav bv small pox 

I accept M Bovers readings,,; ,7, <7 for the next three akslnras, but 1 take the 
bar crossing the nght limb of the first ' to be a r The ensuing letter, which 
M Dover read r/v, is quite different from s/ 7 m 1 i The stroke which seems to run 
downwards through the top is probablv an unintended continuation of the da standing 
above m 1 i Lower down there is a cross-bar, and what M Dover took to be an a 
seems to me to be an 7 -loop I therefore read t// a The nc.xt letter docs not look 
like 7 <7 because the upper x ertical is missing It might be but it is still more like 
tlie t of line i , onlv the r-stroke has run into tlic unintended continuation of the 
cross-bar of tlie preceding akshara I therefore read ia, i 7 , xrihac and follow a sug- 
gestion made bv Mr Helmer Smitli, to explain ci l! ?« as corresponding to Skr ailJ 7 jr 
I request - 

Cf e c • it cf Bi di I ist cri ct d <?*! cr cssiys Trin--! bv L A Thomas and 

r \Y Thomas Pan^, London, 1017, pp 771 ft 

It would be pa'-sible to read j<7r;; ;r// -r or so v --rV x-, for the purpose of protection, taking 
the apparent [r];' av 7 as one akshara, 77; e, but such a reading docs not sctm to be likch 
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F or the last word I accept the reading tanayeshu, though the e of ye and the u of 
s/tu are uncertain 

My reading and interpretation are, accordingly, as follows 

Text 

L I vash[e*] ek[u]na[cha]dusatitnae ashadasa masasa divase 20 i i 
2 s[var]gapade da^ama bharadu 5 a[r]mam artha[e] tanay[e]sh[u] 

Translation 

In the foul -hundredth year less one (1 e 399), on the 22 day of the month Ashadha 
In heaven may she carry the tenth I ask for protection of the children 

Mr Helmer Smith agrees with me in thinking that 1 2 is probably metrical, and 
thinks it possible that we have before us a primitive doha — uu— wu— uuu (6-1-4 + 3)) 

-uw -u (6-l-4-b3), instead of the usual 6-l-4-b3, 6-b4-l-i If we are right, this is 
the earliest known example of a such a metre, and the inscription may prove of 
importance for the history of Indian metrics 


LXI Plate XXIII 9 PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No i 

No dated inscriptions have been found m the Khudu Khel country, to the west of 
Mahaban, and we do not know whether the old Saka era remained m use there also after 
the accession of Kamshka, or was replaced by the reckoning introduced by him 
A pi tort should be inclined to think that the state of things was the same as in 
Hashtnagar I therefore deal with the records found there in this connexion 

No I of the Peshawar Museum is the upper left-hand corner of a slab, 84 in high, 
which has been brought by Colonel Pipon from the Khudu Khel country The exact 
find-place is not recorded 

The fragment contains the termination of two lines of Kharoshthi letters, written 
m a cursive hand and sloping downwards The size of individual aksharas varies 
between 4 in and 2 in ' 

The characters remind us of the Wardak Vase, the Dhammapada manuscript, and 
the Niya documents, especially the final akshara of 1 i, which looks exactly like the sign 
which Professor Rapson transliterates as an underlined sa in the Niya documents and 
which also occurs in 1 i of the Wardak inscription 

L I contains six aksharas, the first of which is defaced It is perhaps vi The 
second is almost certainly ha, and the third ra, or rather 7 am, with the same irrational 
anusvara as m esha viharam m the last line of the W ardak inscription The next akshara 
looks like the sva of the Sui Vihar and Mamkiala inscriptions, but might also be tva 
Then follows ma, with faint traces of an z-matra, and the cursive sa mentioned above 
The backward bend of the vertical looks like an i -stroke, and I therefore transliterate 
s{f')a, as m the Mathura Lion Capital inscription, assuming that the sign denotes a modi- 
fication of the sound, perhaps towards a voiced j The whole word, therefore, seems to 
be \y{yiara(i}i)svav^J\s(j )a, corresponding to Skr viharasvdminah 

L 2 likewise consists of six aksharas, and again the first one is defaced, but may be vi 
Also the second is damaged, but may be to Then follows an a with a curious curve 
attached to the top and traces of an e-stroke I take it to be an e corrected to an a Or 
the engraver may have worked from a rough ink draft and subsequently have found traces 


^ Cf Majumdar, List, no 49 
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of the draft remaining after he had finished, wherefore he also incised the old outline 
The next akshara isja, and I therefore read [a]fa, Skr a_}’am The ensuing akshara 
may be Ihc, with an irregular angular n to the right of the vertical If the second 
akshara is to, however, we may also read In, and as the last letter is certainly bo, I read 
inbo and take this to be a contamination of stnbo and ihnbo , cf the inscriptions Loriyan 
Tangai, No 4860, and on the Jamalgarhl lamp’ 

With every reserve I therefore read 

Ti\r 

L 1 [vi]liara(m)svam[i]s(r)a 

2 [pratitha'''][vito] [a]ya [tu]bo 

Translation 

of the master of the Vihara this stupa was established 


LXII Plate XXIII 10 PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No 4 

No 4 of the Peshawar Museum is a w'cdge-shapcd fragment, 9 in xii in, which 
has been brought from the Kluidu Khel country by Colonel Pipon It contains remnants 
of two lines in KharoshthI writing, with letters } in to H in high - 

The characteis have no characteristic features, but make the impression of being 
comparatively late We may note the shape of da, which reminds us of the Jamalgarhl 
inscription of the year 359 

L I The first of the remaining letters is much defaced, but may be 1 1 The second 
IS ? a: or, rather, f am I therefore restore iai n am Then follows p) alit/iavcdt, with two 
blurred strokes protruding from the point where the hook of pi a joins the vertical, so 
that It would be possible to read pic These strokes arc, however, almost certainly due 
to the peeling off of the stone 

Then comes follow'ed by a letter w'hich I cannot identify with certainty It may 
be the same akshara w'hich has been read as vhia in the Taxila silver scroll, wnth the 
same rounding of the top as m the Dhammapada manuscript 7 he long upright prevents 
us from reading he I therefore tentatively read gavhi a and think it possible that bha 
has been omitted before /rt', so that we have to supply bhagavhia, which may stand for 
bhag[i )avfia, w’lth vh for v, as w^e shall also find in the Manikiala and Now'shera inscriptions 
The word would then probably represent Skr bhagavatah 

L 2 IS much defaced all through The first akshara may be da and the second na 
The third resembles the letter which I read mu in mniodasa in the Zeda inscription, 
the fourth seems to be Iho, and the fifth may be cha With everj' reserv'e I w^ould there- 
fore read 

Text 

L I [^a'*'][ri]ra[m] pratithavedi [bha*]gavhra[to*] 

2 [danamu]kh[o cha] 

Translation 

establishes a relic of Bhagavat and the gift 


’ Above, pp 108 and 116 


® Majumdar, List, no 52 
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LXIII Plate XXIV i NAUGRAM INSCRIPTION 

Naugram is a village in the Khudu Khel country, situated in 34° 14' N and 72° 
29' E In September 1902 Mr G O Roos Keppel found a stone, i ft 10 in long and 
3^ in broad, and bearing an incomplete and partly defaced KharoshthI inscription, in an 
old building near the village ’ The stone is now no I 154 of the Lahore Museum 

The characters, which vary in size between i in and i|in , remind us of the Dhar- 
marajika inscriptions , cf especially the The akshara ^ has a curious forward curve 
of the vertical, which may be compared with the flourish in the last letter of the Takht- 
i-Bahl record 

The beginning of the record is missing The first akshara which is preserved seems 
to be ta, the second may be kha, or ba There are apparently traces of a vertical joining 
the sloping leg near the broken edge, but they are perhaps due to the peeling off of the 
stone I tentatively read klia Then follows lae, and the first word is consequently 
\taUid\lac, vhich must be the genitive of a female noun or name, which maybe complete 
or incomplete 

The next word is clear, being ai ogadaks/nnae, whereafter six aksharas have become 
so much defaced that I cannot make them out It seems possible to r&zAv} ad/iic/ikaya, 
Skr vt idd/ilchc/i/iaya, but the reading is too uncertain After two more defaced letters 
\\ e have la, followed bj a raised vertical, which is placed so near the hook of la that it 
can scarcely be anything else than the 7-matra The last two letters z.re.yana, and hyana 
IS perhaps the genitive plural of a noun derived from the name or noun occurring m the 
beginning of the line 

Text 

[Takha]lae arogadakshmae [vradhichhaya ?] hyana 
Translation 

For the bestowal of health on Takhala (?) of the liyas 

LXIV Plate XXIV 3 PESHAWAR INSCRIPTION ON 
WRITING-BOARD 

No 347 of the Peshavar Museum is a sculpture showing the Bodhisattva seated 
with a writing-board m his lap - The sculpture belongs to the Pipon collection, and it 
IS therefore probable that it hails from the Khudu Khel country 

On the writing-board are some KharoshthI letters, which have been tentatively read 
by Mr Majumdar^ pai ana\lii\da 

The letters vary in size from Jin to ^ in , and seem to be fairly well preserved Their 
shape IS, however, partly peculiar, and I am not able to read the record with certainty 

The first akshara looks like a defective savi The greater portion of the head is 
missing, and there is a short vertical in front of the anusvara-curve A similar mutilated 
sam, without this vertical, is found as the first akshara of a Lahore inscription, represent- 
ing the Bodhisattva in school 

The second letter looks like the compound tsa of the Sui Vihar record Only the 
front vertical of the subscribed la is missing Then comes 7 'e, and the first three aksharas 
might accordingly be samtkaic Now we find in the KharoshthI Dhammapada that Skr 

’ See Vogel, ASIAR, 1903-4, p 250^^ , Majnmdar, List, no 44 
See Spooner, Handbook io the Sculptures tn the Peshawar Museum, p 9 ^ List, no 56 

S 
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m becomes /i, i c m(i , thus saliaia, SKr santmta A® 6 I think therefore that we are 
justified in explaining the thiee first aksharas of our record as corresponding to Skr 
scivtsSi c, in the world of phenomena 

Then comes an akshara which looks like /a, with a sloping line across the head 
Though the line slopes the wrong way, I think it possible to read h 

The next akshaia seems to be dc, with the r-strokc protruding from the upper curve 
of the letter and running into the / of // Then comes a fairly clear va, and, finally, 
apparently a broad iua 

If this leading is correct, we should have saviliaic li dcoavia, and this reminds us 
of the passage in the Lalitavistara,' where the Bodhisattva shows his superiority m writing 
and other arts vtanmltyalokc 'l/ta cha deoahke i {^andhai valoLc 'py ava cndi alokc wyavanh 
kcchil hpi sai valokc i tat) aislia pa) a)))^al)t k)tddhasallvah, in the world of men and in the 
woild of gods, in the Gandharva world also, in the uorld of the Asura chiefs, as many 
writings as there arc in the whole w'orld, with them this pure being is thoroughly 
conversant 

If our inscription contains the same idea, we must assume that It is an abbreviation 
for livi and that the scene illustrated belongs to the i^ilpasamdar^anaparivarta and not to 
the Lipi^rdasaindar^anaparivarta 

Text 

samt^are li devama 
Translatiov 

in the w'orlcl (whichever) writings (of) gods and men (there arc) 

LXV Plate XXIV 2 LAHORE INSCRIPTION ON 
WRITING-BOARD 

No 206 of the Lahore Museum, of unknowm provenance, represents the Bodhisattva 
standing in front of the teacher VEvamitra, who holds a writing-board on which some 
Kharoshthi letters are visible They have been read by M Boyer ” as sapat ana la, 
1 e sapa) ana kiita, Skr svapa) attattt /itfa))t This has been explained as a reference to 
the Bodhisattva’s words in the LipEalasamdarianaparivarta of the Lalitavistara,^ which 
deals with his first visit to school When he was examined in the alphabet, he recited 
an appropriate stanza connected wnth each letter When the short a was spoken, he 
uttered the words about the impermanence of the Samskaras a{tiilyasa) jasa)))skd) a- 
sabdak) After having heard the long d, he recited the words about one’s own w'elfare 
and that of others d{t))iapa) a/itfaiabda/i). See 

M Foucher thought that we must supply /ti, as suggested by M Boyer, under the 
teachers right hand, and ata, hidden byf the left hand He consequently^ read \a(a*\sa 
pa) ana and explained the inscription as a reference to the school scene narrated 

m the Lalitavistara He is aw'are of the fact that we should expect the legend to bear 
reference to the very first words of the Bodhisattva at the rehearsal of the alphabet, 
which the Lalitavistara gives as amtyah sai vasainskdi aiabdah, and thinks that the sculptor 
has had m his mind the Prakrit atid, which begins with a short a We should accordingly 
have to assume that the tradition about the events during the Bodhisattva’s visit to school 

' Ed Lefmann, p 146 

BEFEO, IV, 1904, pp 685ff , cf Vogel, ASIPU, 1903-4, p 50, ASIAR, 1903-4, pp 24^ ff, 
and plate LX VI, no i , Majumdar, List, no 28 3 Ed Lefmann, pp 123 ff 

Z ai t gi ico-bouddhiqtie du Gandhdra, 1, pp 323 ff 
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has been recast in the Lalitavistara The atmapai alntasabdah was, m the old tale, con- 
nected with the first letter of the alphabet, the short a To the author of the Lalita- 
vistara, on the other hand, the word for ‘self’ was atman, with a long d, and the dtma- 
pai ahitaiabdah must, accordinglj', be transferred from the first to the second letter of 
the alphabet M Foiicher sees, in this state of affairs, a proof of the relative indepen- 
dence of the monuments with reference to the texts 

An examination of the plate, which is reproduced from a cast, will show some 
features which were invisible in the plates from which M Boyer read the inscription 
The first akshara cannot be sa, but is a mutilated sam, where the head must be imagined 
under the Bodhisattva’s left hand In the second a horizontal protrudes from the upper 
part of the vertical of the apparent /«, 1 e we have the same modified form of ka which 
occurs m the words saviL'ara and dnUialC andha of the Kurram casket inscription 

We must therefore evidently read saviL'ajana, Skr samskdi dndm Now there is 
sufficient room for two or three aksharas under the teacher s right hand, and then follows 
a letter which seems to be ia We may accordingly restore the whole as sa 7 ni’ arana 
ajiichata, or, dhat mata, 1 e there is a thorough agreement between the sculpture and the 
Lalitavistara, a result which is of some interest for our understanding of the ait of 
Gandhara 

The scene depicted is not, then, the same as in no Ixiv, where the Bodhisattva and 
not the teacher holds the writing-board 

Text Translation 

[s]amk’arana [anicha’*']ta (the impermanence) of the Samskaras 

I add some records which may belong to the period after the introduction of the 
Kamshka era, but where we have no indications to show that they hail from districts 
where it replaced the old Saka reckoning 

LXVI Plate XXIV 4 YAKUBI IMAGE INSCRIPTION 

No 280 of the Peshawar Museum is a sculpture, presented by Mr Wilson-Johnston, 
I C S , as found in a nallah near Yakubi in the Swabi Tahsil of the Peshawar District 
According to M Foucher * the sculpture represents the miracle of ^ravastl, through which 
the Buddha triumphed over his rivals, the six chiefs of sects 

Dr Spooner ® thought that this identification was very doubtful and stated that it 
IS not supported by the inscription found on the sculpture 

The latter is incised on the band below the sculpture and has been published by 
Dr Spooner,^ with remarks by Mr Venkayya and Professor Vogel It is 13I in long, 
and the average size of letters is f in 

The right-hand portion of the sculpture has been broken away, with the result that 
about SIX aksharas are missing at the beginning Also the left-hand corner is damaged, 
with the consequent disappearance of about three letters Above this defaced portion 
some letters, originally apparently three, have been incised in an upper line Two of 
them are still visible 

^ JA, X, xiii, 1909, pp 5 ff , translated in Begiiuwigs of Buddhist Art, Pans, London, 1917, 
PP 147 ff 

" ASIAR, 1908-9, pp 130 ff, with plate XLVII, cf Handbook to the Sculptmes in the 
Peshawar Museum, p 50, with plate 

“ 1 c , cf Majumdar, List, no 94 
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The characters point to a comparatively late date Ka reminds ns of the Peshawar 
Museum inscription of the year i68 , Klta of Zeda and Aia , cjia of Manikiala , ja and 
sa of Wardak 

The missing beginning must have contained the name of the donor in the genitive 
The first word which is preseived is danainukhc, vhere mn has the same form as in the 
Ghar Dherl inscription 

The next word was read as Sadhaiamih asha by Dr Spooner, who took this to be 
the name of the donor in the genitive But the termination a<:ya cannot become asha 
in the dialect The first letter is certainly sa, but the second seems to be cha, of the 
same shape as in the Mamkirda inscription, the upper horizontal apparently protruding m 
a slight curve to the right of the vertical The third is absolutely different from the la 
in the jinaUimai 0, and the top-linc protrudes on both sides of the vertical I 

therefore read bha or, perhaps, bin a Then follows ;;// and an akshara, which I agree 
■with Dr Spooner in reading as ta I cannot see any trace of a r-strokc below, but I 
take the line which slopes backwards at the top to be an c-matra , cf the cof danamulhe 
There are some traces of a forward curve at the bottom, which might be taken for an 
zMoop, but they seem to be due to a mistake of the engraver The next akshara is 
almost certainly ska, and I think that the 7/-loop has originally stood at the bottom of 
this sha I thei efore read sachabltami{cs}t\ti\, Skr satyabJit ainitcshu, among those ivho had 
become confounded through the truth, and see in this Atord a reference to the tirthyas 
whom the Buddha confounded through his miracles and preaching at Sravasii 

The next word \s, jtnalumai o Hcie as in the Panjt.lr inscription masculine «-bases 
seem to form their nominative in o, while c is the termination of neuter ff-bascs 
ytnahma} o can hardly mean ‘ Royal Buddha ’, as suggested by Dr Spooner, or ‘ pious 
monk’, as translated by Mr Venkajya, but means ‘ the )oung_;?«u’, and the term finds 
Its explanation in Buddhist tradition, according to which the Buddha was a younger 
teacher than the tTrth3'as w'hom he confounded, one of whom, Sanjaya, had been the 
teacher of ^ariputra and Maudgalj ayana, before they joined the Buddha The miracle 
seems to be placed by tradition in the interval betA\een the sixth andseventli rainy seasons 
after the Bodhi,* i e the Buddha w’as about 40 years old 

jinaUtvta'} 0 comes htdagama or, rxAhcT, hidagi ama Professor Vogel read 
htda^ama and explained this as Skr hilalama, but the A\ord is devoid ofa case suffix and 
must evidently be connected w-ith Avhat follows Dr Spooner explained hida as corre- 
sponding to Skr iha as in Anoka’s edicts, but no such form is found in later Kharoshthi 
inscriptions Moreover, w’e never find such indefinite terms as ‘in this village' I there- 
fore think that Htda is the name of a village 

The next akshara is va Dr Spooner states that it may be V 7 t, but I agree ivith him 
m thinking that an examination of the original makes the reading almost certain He 
suggests to supply sinam va and to go on with the upper line, which he reads tada Or 
else, he thinks, ‘ the stone was injured either before the inscription w'as begun or 
while It was inscribed , for it seems easj^ to read the existing letters as one word, 
vaiada an epithet of the Buddha’ He thus arrives at the following translation 
‘ this royal Buddha [to be] a source of blessing for this village, 07 , for the people 
of this village ’ 

The last aksharas of the line cannot be restored The existing traces are not 
absolutely against reading stavena, and Htdagt amavastavciia w'ould mean ‘ by the resident 
of the Hida village’ 


^ Cf Manual of Buddhisjn, 3® ff 
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In the upper line there has evidently been three letters, the first of which seems 
to have been 1 a The second seems to be identical with the letter which I read cha m 
sacha, but shows traces of an ^-stroke The third looks like the akshara which I read 
tc m bhaimtcsh\ii\, but seems to be provided with an ^i-stroke I therefore read 1 achito 
It IS possible, but perhaps not likely, that the name of the artist was contained m an 
upper line above the beginning of the record 

I thus arrive at the following reading and interpretation 

Tl\t 

L I danamukhe sa[chabha]mitesh[u] jinakumaro H idag[r]amava[stavena*] 

2 rachito 

Translation 

Gift (of ), the young Jina among those who were confounded through tiuth, 
executed by the resident of Hida village 


LXVII Plate XXIV 5 PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No 3 

No 3 of the Peshawar Museum is a fragment of a building stone, belonging to the 
Deane collection On one side is a rough drawing of a hand, and on the face above two 
letters, evidently masons’ marks, placed obliquely against each other and measuring i in 
and 2 in respectively ’ One of them is mi, the other probably me, though it might 
be sha 


LXVIII Pl^te XXIV 7 PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No 5 

No 5 of the Peshawar Museum is a small stone of unknown provenance, measur- 
ing 9 in by 6| in , and belonging to the Deane collection 

It bears a fragmentary Kharoshthi inscription of seven aksharas,® varying in size 
from -4- in to in 

The characters are similar to those of the Ara. inscription Note especially ka, 
dc, and ya The left-hand vertical of ya is, however, exceptionally long The ma of 
me has been placed almost on end 

The reading does not present any difficulty 

Text 

karavide Metrey[e][na’''] 

T ranslation 

Caused to be made by Maitreya 


LXIX Plate XXIV 6 PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No 7 

No 7 of the Peshawar Museum is another fragment, belonging to the same collec- 
tion, with a few letters, f in to in high, in two lines 

L I contains traces of an unidentifiable letter followed by dam 
L 2 traces of what may be dhe, and then a 


^ See Majumdar, List, no 50 


“ Majumdar, List, no 53 
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LXX Platf XXIV 8 PESHAWAR SCULPTURE, No 1938 

No 1938 of the Peshawar Museum is a sculpture representing two wrestlers. In 
the upper right-hand corner is a short KharoshthT legend, consisting of four aksharas, 
I to I inch high The type of the characters points to the later Kushana period 

The reading is perfectly certain, vi/ Minamdi ata, of Minamdra, and probably gives 
the name of the donor Hhnamdia is the Greek Menandros and represents an older 
form of the name than Pah Milinda ^ 

Tlie chief importance of the inscription rests with the fact that it furnishes a new 
instance of the use of Greek names in North-western India at a comparatively late date 

LXXI Plate XXIV 9 NOWSHERA PEDESTAL INSCRIPTION 

On the pedestal of a sculpture in the Officers’ Mess of the then 82nd Panjab 
Infantry regiment the chaplain. Rev J E H Williams, discovered a KharoshthI in- 
scription - The regiment has since been removed to Buner, as the */, Panjab Regiment 

The inscription is 5 inches long and consists of twelve aksharas, | in to if in 
high The characteis remind us of the Kala Sang and Shakardarra stones and the 
Peshawar Museum inscription of the year 168 {^d), of the KharoshthT Dhammapada 
{d/ia), and of the Ara and Hashtnagar inscriptions (sa) 

The first akshara is evidently d/it, of the same shape as is often found in the 
Dhammapada manuscript , the second is the same letter which I have read as v/m in 
the Peshawar Museum inscription. No 4, the third is the same ia which occurs in the 
records mentioned above, and the fourth and fifth are f a and sa Dhivhakai asa may 
correspond to Skr Dlpantiai asya and be the name of the donor or of the Buddha 
pictured in the sculpture We may compare ddhivajha for djvasa in a KharoshthT 
document from Turkestan “ 

Then follow la and a curious letter which seems to be/////, two aksharas which 
I read as d 7 cna^ and three letters which seem to be /</; ///r The curious //////?///« must, 
accordingly, be the name of the sculptor or of the donor 

Reading and explanation are, throughout, uncertain 

Text 

Dhivhakarasa Takhtidrena karide 
Translation 

Of Dipamkara, made by Takhtidra 

^ Cf Pelliot, JA, XI, IV, 1914, pp 380 f, 384 f, Luders, Kalpanamanditika, p 34" 

Cf Wasi-ud-Din, ASIFC, 1913-13, p iii, Marshall, ASIAR, 1913-13, P I,p 33, Majumdar, 
List, no 45 

® Cf Konow, Acta Ortenlalta, 11, pp i24ff 



C INSCRIPTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
KANISHKA ERA 


Tin KnnishUn era is used in inscriptions found over a wide area, from Sarnath in 
the east and to Khauat in the west, from Jalrdabad and Manikiala m the north, and to 
Bahaw alpur m the south Only one certain instance of its use has, on the other hand, been 
found to tlie north of tlie Kabul River I here bring together those records which aie 
dated in this era, and some other ones which have been found in such localities where 
we have every reason for thinking that it w'as used during the rule of the Kanishka 
dynast) 


LXXll Plat! XXV I KANISHKA CASKET INSCRIPTIONS 

Shrill ji-kT Dheri was the name of two large mounds outside the Ganj gate of 
Peshawar city, where Cunningham and Foucher had located the big Kanishka stupa 
mentioned In Chinese pilgrims Plus location has been proved to be correct through 
Dr Spooner's evcavations in the years 1908 and 1909’ 

He found extensive remains of a large stupa, and within it a rude relic chamber, 
containing a relic casket, composed of an alloy, in which copper predominates and which 
seems to hat c been onginnll) guildcd The main body of the casket, which is cylindrical, 
measures 5 in in diameter, with a height of 4 in On this body fitted a deep lid, 
supporting three figures in the round, giving a total height of 7} in The three figures 
represent the Buddha, Brahma, and Indra I he upper surface of the ltd has a decora- 
tion consisting of the incised petals of a full-blown lotus The lip which fits on to the 
top of the casket proper shows a highly ornamented band of geese or swaans m low' relief 
lie main bod\ of the casket is decorated with a scries of three seated Buddha figures, 
supported by a long undulating girland upheld by little Erotes, with larger worshipping 
figures at intervals, which device terminates at a larger group of figures, representing 
King K inishka standing between the Sun and the Moon, the Afiuo and Mao of 
Kamshk.a's coins • 

I he casket carries some lines of Kharoshthi writing, punched into the metal in a 
senes of faint dots They occur on the upper surface of the lid, bctw'een the flying 
geese on the lower edge of the lid and in the level spaces above and below the figures 
decorating the mam body of the casket 

The inscnjitions have been edited by Dr Spooner,’ whose readings can now' be 
chccled b) means of the excellent photographs supplied by Mr Hargreaves 

The letter*, are, generally speaking, well executed There is frequently a short 
bottom-stroke projecting to the left, as in the Kurram casket inscription Intervocalic^^ 
IS, if we abstract from the cvidentl) foreign n.inic yl^i^a/a, always provided with an 
; -stroke added in a sharp angle, 1 e it was probably a fricative The role of the cerebral 

' Cf ASirC, 1907-H, pp 17 fT 1908-9, pp M ff , ASIAR, 1908-9, pp 38 ff 1909-10, 
pp 13'; fl , Mardnll, JRAS, 1909, pp 1056 IT, with plate II 

* Cf the illustrations ASIAR, 1908-9, pi MI, Mil, Foucher, L'art gi fco-bouddhique dti 
GandhAra, 11, pi \ I 

’ ASIAR, 1908-9, pp 'Jiff , 1909-10, pp 1350", with plates Lll and Llll, cf Majumdar List, 
no 60 
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and dental «’s seems to be inverted, the former being used as an initial, the latter between 
vowels The letter ya has a broad head, almost as in some of the ya’s of the Wardak 
vase We may also note the compounds )ya and 7va 

Dr Spooner distinguishes four different records 

I 

The first is incised on the upper surface of the lid, beginning behind the figure of 
the Buddha and running across the petals of the lotus with which the surface is decorated 
The reading is perfectly clear achai yaiia{iia) sa) vasliva/nia{iia) pjattgialic As 
already noted, I take the dental na to denote the cerebral Dr Spooner took the 
bottom-stroke of saivastivaiina to indicate the anusvara, but exactly the same stroke is 
found in the preceding va^ where there cannot be any question of reading vavi In his 
last paper he also read pai ig) a/ic, but p) atig) ahe is perfectly certain It should be noted 
that the ; -stroke of -gia/ic is different from where seems to indicate a fricative^ 

II 

A second inscription is found on the lower edge of the lid, between the figures of 
the flying geese It is much defaced, and Dr Spooner, who originally thought that he 
could see three connected aksharas, la, na, s/tla, did not venture to maintain even this 
hypothetical reading With the help of Mr Hargreaves’s photographs it now seems 
possible to read at least parts of the record 

It evidently begins below the Buddha figure, to the left of the goose below the 
beginning of the upper legend, and the first akshara is saw, so that it is clear that vc 
have to do with a date Unfortunately the ensuing passage is badly corroded, but it 
seems possible to read the signs following after sa)n as / ;;/<?, i c the casket is dated m 
the first jear of the Kantshka era 

After the corroded space following on ww comes a goose, and then an interval where 
nothing can be seen, another goose, and, in the ensuing interval, an indistinct akshara, 
which seems to be sa, followed by lain, where the dental n perhaps denotes the cerebral 
nasal I think that we can restore the text as sain i nia/iai ajaia Kam{ni)shkasa After 
the hvo aksharas -which I restore as shkasa there is room for one or perhaps ttvo letters 
What can be seen is a vertical, -which is evidently an ?-stroke and wdiich seems to be 
crossed by a horirontal The whole might be vi or ki, but I do not venture to attempt a 
restoration Then comes another goose , three fairly distinct letters nia, na, and^/rt-, 
another goose, a ia or ic,z. defaced letter, which seems to be dha, another akshara, 
w'hich I cannot make out, a a lya, and a;(<r With great reserve I therefore restore 
imanagi ai\f\ dha gi aiyaka and take nagi ai\f\ to stand for nag[i )ai [c], i e nagai c w ith 
a fricative^, and aiyaka to be an adjective formed from a compound ending in agai a 
We might think of dhanagai a or dliai niagdi a, but it is hardly possible to arrive at 
certainty 


III 

A third line is found on the mam body of the casket, betw'een the heads of the 
figures of the principal frieze It runs dcyad/iat me sai vasatvana\i)i\ {itain) Iiidasnhai lha\i?i\ 
bhavatu Dr Spooner read deyadhai mo, but the f-stroke is certain 

IV 

A fourth line is incised between the feet of the figures in the mam frieze Dr 
Spooner read dasa Agisala navakai mi {K)anishkasa vihai c Mahasenasa samghai ame. 
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SHAH-Jl-Kl DHERI INSCRIPTIONS 

explaining dasa as Ski dasa, a slave, and Agtiala as representing the Greek name 
Agesilaos 

There is an interval between the two first aksharas da and sa, and some dots are 
visible below the ornamental streamers which depend from the frieze, but they are not 
part of the writing The g of Agtsala is devoid of the otiose r-stroke and provided with 
a forward projection of the bottom of the vertical, which has not come out m the photo- 
graph The n of navalarmt is the usual cerebral n I have already remarked that the 
significance of the two «-signs seems to be inverted m these inscriptions The ensuing a 
I draw to this word and read navaLai mia, i e navakarmia There can, however, be some 
doubt whether it is not possible to read navaLai ime 

The ensuing akshara is certainly ne, i e probably ne, and not ni, and it is clear 
that we must supply Ka before it The intention has evidently been to arrange the 
word KaneshLasa so that two aksharas stood on either side of the king’s figure It 
IS possible that the letter ne was engraved before the remaining aksharas m order to 
ensure this, and that the result was that the engraver had not enough room for enter- 
ing Ka But It IS also possible that we have to do with a mere carelessness 

It seems probable that the whole forms one continuous record, beginning with 
II, which contained the date, and ending with I The mention of the navaiainnka may 
be due to Agi^ala himself, cf the Patika and Manikiala inscriptions The passage con- 
taining his name seems to interrupt the context and may be considered as a paren- 
thetical addition As remarked by M Foucher,^ the casket was not destined for public 
exhibition It was to be deposited in the relic chamber and had only for a moment 
to pass through the hands of a king who was little qualified to judge about its merits If 
M Poucher is right m thinking that Agi^ala had been paid for a gold casket and sub- 
stituted a gilded one of bronze, he may have had the more reason for attempting to 
acquire merit by having his name associated with the gift 

Text 

L I sam [i ma][haraja’*']sa Kani(ni)[skhasa*] imana(na)g(r)ar[e] [dha] g(r)a- 
ryaka 

2 deyadharme sarvasatvana[m](nam) hidasuhartha[m] bhavatu 

3 dasa Agi^ala na(na)vakarmia [Ka’'']ne(ne)shkasa vihare Mahasena(na)sa sam- 

gharame 

4 acharyana(na) sarvastivatina(na) pratigrahe 

Translation 

In the year i of (the maharaja) Kanishka, in the town ima, connected with the 
mansion, this religious gift — may it be for the welfare and happiness of all beings, — the 
slave Agi^ala was the architect, — in Kanishka’s Vihara, in Mahasena’s Samgharama, m 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadm teacher 


LXXIII Plate XXV 2 SHAH-JI-KI DHERI INSCRIBED BRICKS 
Among the debris on the western edge of the western projection of the mam stupa 
at Shah-ji-kl Dherl were several fragments of inscribed bricks - They are now in the 
Peshawar Museum, as nos 484-93 

No 484, four letters, on an average 2 in high Budhasena 

M c , p 542 

^ Cf ASIFC, 1908-9, p 21, ASIAR, 1908-9, pp 55 f. with fig 4, Majumdar, List, no 59 

T 
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No 485, three letters, averaging i|- in m height, read as divasa by Dr Spooner 
1 he third akshara is, however, plainly t a and not sa 

No 486, three aksharas and traces of a fourth, if m to 2 in high The first is 
uncertain, but may be va, and the ensuing ones are nasa 

No 487, one incomplete 7)ie, i in high, evidently the end of a word 
No 488, one letter, via, 1 in high, but placed obliquely, so that it is evidently only 
a mason’s mark 

No 489, the lower part of two verticals 

No 490, the upper portions of three aksharas, perhaps ayad 

No 491, the greater portion of a great «« 

No 492, three letters, i in to if in high, viaiavn, or, perhaps, maiavn 
No 493, one letter, if in high, di 

LXXIV Plate XXVI 1 SUI VIHAR COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 

OF THE YEAR ii 

Sul Vihar is the name of a ruined stupa about 16 miles south-west of Bahawalpur, 
at 71° 34' E and 29° 18' N , where a copper-plate, bearing a KharoshthI inscription, was 
found in 1869 by Rev G Yeates 

The stupa has been described and illustrated by Major Stubbs * as a tower, about 
45 ft high, but 6 or 8 ft were stated to have fallen doAvn shortly before his yisit ‘ Half 
the exterior height is made up of a mound , and about 20 ft above the place where the 
tower rises from the mound, there are the remains of a large square chamber, about 8 ft 
square, its sides facing the cardinal points Above the floor of this, the walls rise at 
present about ii ft high In the centre of the floor there is a square hole of 16 in, 
opening into a shaft of the same size down to the top of the mound This shaft is quite 
exposed from about 3 ft of the floor down to the top of the mound, by the falling away 
of half the tower, whenever that occurred The tower is built of very large sun-dried 
bricks, 17" X 13" X 3 5" But in this chamber was formerly a flooring of buint bricks of 
the same size as the sun-dried ones, laid in lime cement with the copper-plate bedded m 
the middle, while round the plate on the four sides, walls of the same kind of brick and 
mortar were raised, about 2 ft high, forming a sort of chamber with the copper plate at 
the bottom In this the coins, mixed with some pieces of iron, a few beads, fragments 
of ornaments, all mixed up with ashes and earth, were found The men charged with 
the clearing out of this, unfortunately pulled the whole of the masonry down ’ 

The plate is 30 in square, with rounded corners, and the inscription is incised in 
four lines, along three of the sides and a quarter of the fourth side It was forwarded 
by Major Stubbs to Sir E C Bayley and afterwards presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, \\ here it is now preserved 

The inscription has been published by Messrs Dowson,- Bayley,® Hoernle,^ 
Bhagvanlal Indrljl,® and N G Majumdar,® and the letters of the inscription, from 
Hoernle’s plate, were made use of for cols \-xii of Plate i in Buhler’s Palaeography 

' JASB, \\\i\, 1, 1870, pp 65 ff, with plate II 

® JRAS, N S , IV, 1869, pp 477 ff, with plate 4, copied by Major Stubbs, ibidem, vol v, 1870, 
P 19^ ® JASB, XXXIX, I, 1870, p 65, with plate 

* lud Avt , x, 1881, pp 324ff, with plates, cf PASB, 1881, p 139 
® lud Aut , \i, 1882, pp 128 f 

® Stt Asulosh Moolcrjcc Silver yuhtlce Volumes,\xl,\, 1922, pp 459 fif, with plates, cf also 
R D Bancrji, Xwr , xxxvii, 1908, pp 47, 55, JRAS, 1920, pp 203,203, Konow, Ep lud, 
M\, p 136 , Majumdar, List, no 64. 
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The characters are KharoshthI of a cursive type, and they originally consisted of 
punctured dots, and were subsequently engraved in full, though some portions still show 
traces of the old dots The size of individual letters varies from | in to i m The pre- 
servation IS generally good, but a few letters are partially obliterated by the effects of 
occidation Most of them occur in the third line, which is, on the whole, executed with 
less care than the other ones 

There is an evident effort to separate the spoken words or word-groups by means 
of small intervals, just as is the case m the oldest Indian manuscript, which is of about 
the same date as our msciiption ^ The language is a Sanskntized Prakrit 

With regard to the shape of the letters, we may note the frequent use of a short 
bottom-stroke, protruding towards the left In consequence of the manner m which the 
inscription has been executed, the length of this bottom-stroke varies Dr Hoernle 
thought that it was sometimes intended to mark a long vowel There does not, however, 
seem to be any valid reason for assuming that such was the case In a few cases this 
stroke has become a curve, which looks like an anusvara , cf se in dtvase, 1 1 , m m 
viharasvamtni, 1 3 In such cases I shall transliterate (w) A genuine anusvara occurs 
in several places , thus, samva\f\iare, 1 i , yatJmn, 1 2, &c 

With regard to individual letters, we may note the a with a subscript ya, in the 
beginning of 1 2 , the rare cerebral la in Luti^nbini, 1 3 , the de of devaputrasya, 1 i , 
the line across the right side of the initial ma , the irregular shape of the compounds tsa 
in saiHvaiiaie, 1 i, and mia m dhai makaihtsya, 1 2, and the cursive sva in vthaja- 
sva)mm{m), 1 3 

L I The cross-bar of the initial wfl; was taken by Dr Hoernle to denote the longer 
It seems more likely that it marks the beginning of the inscription, as the similar bar 
over the left termination of i>ta 111 the Mount Banj, and the identical cross-bar at the 
beginning of the Ara inscription The reading does not present much difficulty 
mahaiajasya 1 ajatirajasya dcvapiit} asya Kan\f]'s/ilasya sa 7 nvd\t^aie ekadase sam 10 i 
Daisi[ 7 n)kasya masas\_;}i\a dtvaseiiii) alhaviiedt 10 4 4 The compound tsa in samvalsate 
IS slightly misdrawn and looks like c/da, and was read as such by Professor Franke ^ 
Mr Majumdar suggests to read c/ichJia, but the shape of cJiJi is quite different The 
apparent anusvara in Daisimkasya and divaseyn has already been mentioned The sya 
of viasasya looks like sain and does not seem to have been properly executed The 
termination of the genitive of masculine vowel bases is throughout sya, no doubt under 
the influence of Sanskrit 

L 2 The only real difficulty is the first word, which was read atre by Bayley, 
anti a by Dowson, atra by Bhagvanlal, vyaha by Hoernle and Majumdar, and uta by 
Buhler 2 and Johansson ^ As already mentioned, the first letter is evidently an ordinary 
a with a ya-ho 6 k, and so far as I can see, there are two possibilities Either ya is 
meant to signify e or a sound approaching e, or else ya is, as Professor Luders has 
proposed, a shortened writing instead of aya This latter explanation is the most 
likely one, because we should not expect eti a in such a Sanskntized record, and because 
ayatra is supported by Prakrit forms such as aammi, ayainsi,^ which show that the 
element aya was felt as a pronominal base, from which ayatra might be formed just as 
tatra from the base ta 

^ Cf Luders, Bmehstneke der KalpandviandiUka des Kuvidralata, Leipzig, 1926, pp 15 ff 
* Pah und Sanskt it, p 97 

® ZDMG, 43, p 133 ^ Actes du hmtihne congils des 01 lentalistes, III, 11, p laS' 

“ Cf Visch&\, Giammatik des Pi dkrit-Sfiachen,^ 
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The whole line then runs ayatra dtvase bhti-shuya Na^adatasya dha\i rndjia/Zusya 
achat ya-Damah atahshyasya achatya-Bhave{ya)pt ahdiyasya yathim at opayata zha 
Datnatie The compound t ma m dhat tnaLathisya has usually been read as Uia, and the 
bottom-stroke of the preceding dha has been taken to be an anusvara The reading is, 
however, absolutely certain The only difference between our akshara and the t ma of 
the Jauha inscription No 6 is that the t curve has been continued backwards and 
cursively connected with the top of tna The c of Bhave is, according to Dr Hoernle, 
only a flaw m the plate The same scholar took the bottom-stroke of ta m at opayata 
to be an o-stroke W e have, however, exactly the same shape of la in htla, 1 4 There 
IS a short horizontal below the ma of Datnatie It cannot well signify the anusvara, 
which we find in zmam, 1 3, as a distinct hook We might think of reading md, though 
we find a different akshara md, with a curved vertical below, in plate wiv of Sir Aurel 
Stein’s Set India, in a Sanskrit verse where the reading is, consequently, absolutely 
certain It is, finally, possible that the horizontal is meant for the subscript t , which is 
used in the termination amrt m the Wardak Vase inscription, where the sound intended 
IS evidently an aspirated m In that case we should have to transliterate Damhane I 
prefer, however, to write Dc^ncipie, leaving the question about the significance of the 
stroke open 

With regard to the construction of the line it seems necessary to explain at opayata 
as the genitive of the present participle and to take Nagadatasya at opayata as a double 
genitive 

The staff, yathi, which is mentioned, was evidently put up in the shaft just below the 
place where the copper-plate was found, as surmised by Dr Hoemle, who goes on to 
say ‘ The word {yathi), in the modern form hath, is applied to monumental pillars, like 
the well-known stone pillars of Allahabad, Delhi, Banaras, and other places, but that 
can hardly be the meaning of the word here The word is also applied to a monk’s 
staff This, at first sight, would seem to be a much more likely meaning The dropaiia 
“ setting up ” or “ assuming" of a staff might be a ceremony indicating the assumption of a 
high clerical office (as in the case of the Bishop’s staff or crook) Or " putting up (= putting 
aside) the staff” might be a euphemism for “ death ’’ , the monk having died, his yathi 
may have been enshrined by the two pious ladies’ Mr Majumdar, who reads atopayah 
for at opayata, refers us to the Andhau inscriptions* of the !§aka year 52, 1 e of about 
the same date, where the raising of staffs {lashti zithdpita) by two persons is mentioned, 
and where the ‘staffs’ are evidently the long slabs of stone on which the inscriptions 
have been incised and which have been explained as memorial stones He thinks that 
we have a reference to a relic-pillar of Nagadatta, 1 e a pillar containing the corporeal 
relics of Nagadatta, referring us to the Karle inscription, No 9," where we read about 
a pillar {ihabha) with relics {sasarit a), and where ‘ there is a hole or receptacle cut for the 
purpose of holding the relic mentioned in the inscription in the centre of a lotus carved 
on the front of the pillar just where the inscription ends’ 

So far as I can see, the yathi was raised by Nagadatta himself and was not a 
memorial raised over him Why it was put up, I am not able to say, but it may have 
been in order to support the chamber above, which was evidently meant as a relic 
chamber 

L 3 The first words are clear, viz viharasvatmtii{in) zipasika Balatiamdi Only 
the ba of Balatiamdi is damaged The next word was read in different ways, till 
Buhler ^ read it as kiUitbitii The first akshara is damaged Dr Hoernle stated that 

* Ep Ind, XVI, pp 19 ff 2 Ep Ind, vii, p 55 , Luders, List, no 1095 

® Indische Palaeographie, p a 8 
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the outlines of ka are quite distinct on the plate and that he could recognize traces of a 
dotted line across the letter, wherefore he read Li The latter are absolutely invisible 
to me, and the reading ku seems to be certain Nor can there be much doubt that the 
next akshara is a cerebral ta The upper hook is clearly visible So far as I can see, 
the curve of the vertical is not an n-loop, but rather the anusvara, and the sloping cross- 
bar does not seem to be the short bar to the right of the vertical, which we find m the 
A^oka inscriptions and the Dharmarajika record That bar never crosses the vertical, 
and Its slope is downwards from the left to the right, and, besides, it is sometimes 
missing I therefore think that the cross-bar is the z-stroke and read ktihmbim, cf 
the Dharmarajika inscription 

The ensuing words are again clear Balajaya mata cha i 7 nain yathipr ahthanam 
Only the final anusvara is somewhat indistinct 

The following syllables were read as apano cha by Bhagvanlal and as kapajatn 
cha by Hoernle and Majumdar Professor Luders has, however, pointed out to me that 
the first akshara is clearly tha, the third probablj' t, and the fourth certainly chant He 
proposes to read thapatchani, corresponding to Skr sthdpayitva, and to translate ‘ setting 
aside ’, ‘ besides ’ This explanation seems to me to be evidently right 

The next word is atmparivat ant, which cannot well mean ‘ accompanied by the 
(whole) household’, as translated by Mr Majumdar, but must be the object of the 
ensuingverb Dr Hoernle translated ‘and the customary accessories ’ It seems to me, 
however, that annpanvara must have a similar meaning as I have assigned to parivata 
in the Takht-i-Bahl and Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions and refer to the chamber raised 
round the relics, after Xh&yathi had been put up Or else amt may be explained as an 
adverb, ‘ subsequently ’, and pat ivdt a may mean ' enclosure ’ 

The next word was read as dadaiint by Dowson, while Hoernle read dadatim, 
which he explained as a miswriting instead of dadantit Dowson’s reading is un- 
doubtedly correct, and Professor Luders compares the termination tint with Pah ie 
The lemaining portion of the inscription does not present any difficulty 
The record is dated on the 28th Daisios of the year 1 1 of the Kanishka era, 
1 e, according to Dr van Wijk, the 7th June, a d 139 

Text 

L I maharajasya rajatirajasya devaputrasya Kan[i]shkasya samva[t]sare ekadase sam 

10 I Daisi(m)kasya masas[y]a divase(m) athaviie di 10 4 4 

2 [ayajtra divase bhikshusya Nagadatasya dha[rma]kathis}a acharya-Damatrata- 

^ishyasya acharya-Bhave(va)-pra^ishyasya yathim aropayata iha Da[ma]ne 

3 viharasvamini(m) upasika [BaJIanamdi [kujtimbmi Balajaya mata cha imam 

yathipratithanam thapa[i]cham anu panvaram dadarim Sarvasatvanam 

4 hitasukhaya bhavatu 

T RANSLATION 

(during the reign) of the Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanishka, m the eleventh 
}ear, anno ii, on the eighteenth day, d 18, of the month Daisios, on this day, when 
the friar Nagadatta, the preacher of the law, the disciple of the teacher Damatrata, 
the disciple’s disciple of the teacher Bhava, raised the staff here in Damana, the 
mistress of the Vihara, the lay votary Balanandl, and her mother, the matron, the 
wife of Bala (or, Balajaya), in addition to this foundation of the staff, subsequently 
give the enclosure May it be conducive to welfare and happiness for all beings 
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LXXV Plate XXVI 2 ZEDA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR ii 

Zeda IS a village near Und, situated in 34° 3' N and 72° 32' E Heie I Loewenthal 
noticed ' an unshapen piece of rock lying at the entrance of the village on which there 
was an inscription in Kharoshthi characters * 

The stone, which is now in the Lahore Museum, as No I 2, is, according to 
Cunningham, a rough block of quartz, 4 feet long and i foot broad The inscription has 
been edited by Cunningham, = Senart,-" Boyer, and Konow,® and some remarks on the 
dating and interpretation have been published by E Thomas,® BtUiler,’ Banerji,® LUders,® 
and Majumdar 

The stone is very rough, and damaged in some places, with the result that the read- 
ing IS beset with considerable difficulty 

The inscription consists of three lines and covers a space two feet long and about 
8 inches broad The size of individual letters varies from almost 4 in in the beginning 
to I in to if in towards the end M Senart thought that 11 i and 2 are perhaps 
incomplete 

The characters arc Kharoshthi of a similar kind as in the Sui Vihar plate, but 
there is comparatively great variation in the shape of individual letters The ?^-matra 
IS eg rounded in Is/innann, 1 i, but angular is ltic,\ 2, the l/ia of l/iade, 1 2, has 
the same shape as in Jaulia, but is more rounded in danaviukha, 1 2 , cha has the 
cursive shape which we already find on the Lion Capital , ha in kshati apasa, 1 3, has 
a shape which reminds us of A i of the Lion Capital, but is regular m Saghamih a, 
1 z, de has the same shape as in Sui Vihar , ya has the same angular shape as in 
Sui Vihar , the compound shLa shows the verticals of botli letters as one continuous 
line, but I see no reason for following Mr Majumdar, who reads shpa , sa has several 
different forms, as will be seen from the plate Two aksharas, viz ja in piijane, 
1 2, and the final sa have been twisted in order to avoid their running into the letters 
standing above them 

L I, which contains the date, does not present any difficulty sam 10 i ashadasa 
masasa di 20 utai aphagunc lie Lslninavit M Senart read the day as 10, but M Boyer 
is certainly right in reading 20 The c of nc in ntai apliagunc is written above the 
top as a vertical The coupling of the date with a nakshatra has enabled Dr van 
Wijk to calculate it as corresponding to the rgth June, ad 139 ” 

L 2 The first aksharas Avere read as chanam nspa by Cunningham, as bhanain 
Ilka by M Senart, as Uiatiam itsp/ia by M Boyer, as k/iane kue by Professor Luders, and 
zskhade kuehy myself A comparison of the dc of the Zeda and Ara records vill show 
that the second letter is certainly dc Khadc Luc corresponds to Skr kliatak kupah 

The next word was read as khaiadasa by Cunningham, ckasa by M Senart, 
mu c/iasa by M Boyer, veia{or, id)dasa by Professor Luders, and vcmadasa by 
Mr Majumdar The first akshara is evidently mu It is placed high up, protruding 
above the line, and a long flaw in the stone runs into the «-curve, giving the whole 
the appearance of a ve The photograph reproduced in tlie plate, however, clearly 

^ Cf his remarks JASB, xxMi, 1863, p 5 

^ ASI, V, 1875, pp 57 f, with plate xvi, i ® JA, Vlir, xv, 1890, pp 135 ff, with plate 

* JA, X, ill, 1904, pp 465 ff 

® Ep hid , XIX, pp I ff , cf SB AW, 1916, p 801, Ostasiatische Zcitschnft^ viii, p 230 

® JRAS, N S , i\, 1877, p 9^ 7 JRAS, 1894, p 535 

* Ind Am , xxxvii, 1908, pp 46, 72 ® SBAW, 1912, p 826 

List, no 95 n Ada Orienialta, v, pp 168 ff 
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shows that the akshara is nm The next letter is almost certainly jo The stone 
has peeled off in consequence of the engraving of the ^-stroke, but the latter is clearly 
visible on the stone Mtiroda can hardly be anything else than the Saka word 
master, lord, i e it stands for 7 nuromda 

The next word was read as mardukasa by Cunningham, and as mardakasa by 
Messrs Boyer and Luders. The head of the second letter, however, clearly shows 
the forward bend which distinguishes jha from da Maijhaka seems to be an older 
form of the KhotanI Saka word inalysah, 1 e malzakt, which is used in the Maitreya- 
samiti ^ to render the grihapati^ the sixth ratna of a chakravartin, who is characterized 
by the divine eye, through which he discerns hidden treasures and secures them for his 
master This designation is probably meant to characterize the ruler in question as rich 
in treasure, a characterization which is sometimes used about the Roman emperor ® The 
title maijhaka is here given to Kanishka We know that the Roman power in Asia was 
waning during the rule of Hadrianus (ad 117-138), when the Parthians occupied 
Mesopotamia Kanishka is further reported to have defeated the Parthians,® and it 
IS conceivable that the assumption of the title marjhaka is connected with some such 
events 

Then follows Kanishkasa lajavtt I have already stated that I cannot accept 
Mr Majumdar’s Kamshpasa A compound shpa does not seem to be ever used 

in KharoshthI 

The ensuing passage is the most difficult part of the whole record Cunningham 
read dltaiya dadabhasa IdamuLhastrape a de asa , M Senart dadabhai dd\iid\~ 
mukha Sjie adhtd^a [daadaasa'l h\dhd\ , and M Boyer \io]yadalabhat danamukha 
sapead/na sasabushe sah vudhe 

The first word is evidently the same as we have found in the Dewai inscription 
I accept M Boyer’s to, though I do not feel quite confident about the reading The 
next letter is certainly j)/®, but the right leg is bent and continued in a curve, so that 
we must apparently read yam Then follows da, and toyamda may mean ‘ a water- 
giver ’, 1 e some appliance for drawing water from the well or some place for serving 
It to visitors, as suggested above in connexion with the Dewai inscription 

The ensuing akhshara seems to me to be a distinct cha There is an apparent 
cross-bar running into the next letter The photograph, however, shows that it does 
not belong to the letter Then comes bhm, and not bhat Bhui I have explained as 
corresponding to Skr bhiiyah, and toyamda cha bhm as a parenthetical sentence,^ mean- 
ing ' and moreover a water-giver ’, to be connected with the preceding khade ktce 
The next word is certainly danamukha, which probably stands for danamukhe 
The ensuing akshara, which was read stia by Cunningham and sa by M Boyer, 
seems to me to be a distinct hi, and in the following I accept the reading peadhiasa, 
suggested by Messrs Senart and Boyer The impressions show several bars and lines 
in pea, but an inspection of the original has convinced me that they are due to the 
roughness of the stone The ensuing dhi seems to be certain The following a seems 
in the plate to rest on a line bent downwards at both ends In the original I can 
only see a hook to the left, of the same kind as we find m the Mamkiala inscription 

It seems necessary to see in Hipeadhiasa the name of the donor, and it is tempting 
to compare Greek names such as Hippeos, Hippias 

^ Ed Leumann, Strassburg, 1919, p 67 ® Cf Pelliot, T'oimg Pao, 19231 pp 97 ff 

® Cf Ldvi, JA, IX, viii, pp ^ H ff , Ind Ant, xxxu, 1903, pp 381 ff 
< Cf Ludeis, JRAS, 1909, p 650, SBAW, 1919, p 763^ 
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The ensuing akshara seems to be sa, though the bottom is damaged Wliat follows 
has not come out well in M Senart’s plate The first letter seems to be 7 va and the 
second sH, but the stone has peeled off so that the outlines are indistinct Then comes 
a certain va, a letter which can be da (cf dt of 1 i), ta or even sa , a distinct U , a 
va, where I cannot see the 7/-matra read by M Boj'er , an akshara which may be dha 
or dhe, and a letter which looks like the initial sa of 1 3, but which may be sc I 
therefore think it possible to read saivaslivadalivadhasc, foi the increase of the 
Sarvastivada, or saivasiivasahvadliasa, the eldci in the settlement of the Sarvastis 

Then comes a distinct pu, followed by some strokes which Messrs Senart and 
Boyer read as ti a To me they seem too short to be part of an akshara, and I take 
them to represent damage to the stone caused by the engraving of the w-loop of 
Uishu in 1 I On the other side of this 7/-loop stands an akshara, which has been 
bent forward in order to avoid its running into the 7/-loop M Boyer took it to be 
ba, but it seems to me that it must he. ja Then comes an akshara which M Senart read 
as na, M Bojer as npa, but which seems to me to be 11 c, with the same downward curve 
of the ^-stroke as in some of the t-signs of the Manikiala inscription I therefore read 
pujane, Skr pujanc If the lines read as t)a by the French scholars really represent It a, 
we might think of reading puh ajanc 

The last aksharas of 1 2 are certainly Itaka, as read by M Senart, and they must be 
taken together ■with the first akshara of 

L 3, which cannot, therefore, be anything else than sa 

The next word was read as kshahaiasa by M Senart and as kshalapasa by 
M Bo}er The second akshara is, however, evidently the same which occurs in viaha- 
ksJia\t7 a'^^asa in A i of the Mathura Lion Capital Only the small vertical above the 
head IS placed more to the right I therefore WTite l/fa"], assuming the sign to denote a 
modification of ii a, perhaps w itli a fricative / The next akshara can hardly be anything 
else than pa, though the head is damaged 

The kshatrapa Liaka must be different from the kshatrapa of Chukhsa Liaka 
Kusuluka, but may have been a descendant of his and have held sw'ay in Chukhsa, which 
must then have included Zeda 

The ensuing portion w^as read by M Senart as pa . a da ta da?ta, and by M Boyer 
tkmpa d/iola luiaimta dana So far as I can see, the first aksliara is a, the third ka ovku, 
the fourth and fifth certainly cha and a I therefore read vf>akac/taa and explain this as 
the dative of 7Cpakac/ia, 1 e iipakacbc/ia, with the same meaning as Skr itpakdi a , cf 
Prakrit kaclicha The next w^ords I cannot read otherw ise than as 7)iad\i{\ kata dana, 
though the 7^'loop of viadu is indistinct The ka of kata seems to be quite certain 

The next three aksharas w'ere read as annga by M Bo} er, w-ho thought that the 
backward curve at the bottom of ga is due to damage of the stone, but such does not 
seem to be the case, wherefore I read gja M Boyer read the remaining portion of the 
record as pwiavai dJiase SagJiamiti asa dana, gift of Samghamitra, in order to increase his 
merit What he read as pit, however, seems to me to be kic, and na could hardly repre- 
sent Skr nya The na seems to be certain, though there is a w^edge-hke peeling off 
above the head I, accordingly, read anngi ahena 

In my edition of the record I accepted M Boyer’s vai d/iase On the stone, how'- 
ever, I could not see the ^-hook, and the supposed 1 dha looked more like da It may, 
however, be a misshaped dkia The third letter may be se, but also a sa of the same 
kind as the last akshara of the inscription The first has, finally, a distinct curve at the 
bottom, which may be part of an ?;-matra Vudhasa or vadhasa might be Pah vnddhassa, 
vaddhassa, of the old, of the learned 
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Wliat follows after Sag/iavnti a can, so far as I can see, not be sa dana, but must be 
read as 1 ajasa 

Text 

L X Sam 10 i Asliadasa masasa di 20 Utaraphagune i^e kshunami 

2 khade kue [mu]r[o]dasa marjhakasa Kanishkasa rajami [toyamjda cha bhui 
danamukha Hipeadhiasa sa[rvasti]vadattvadhase pujane Liaka- 

3 sa ksha[tra]pasa upa[ka]chaa mad[u] kata dana anugra[hena] v[udha]sa Saghami- 

trarajasa 

Translation 

Anno II, on the 20 d of the month Ashadha, m U ttaraphalgima, at this term, 
a well uas dug, during the reign of the Lord, the Marjhaka Kanishka, and further a water- 
giver, the gift of Hipea Dhia, for the increase of the Sarvastivada, in honouring of the 
kshatrapa Liaka, for tlie benefit of his mother Made is the gift through the favour of 
the elder Samghamitraraja 


LXXVI Plate XXVII i MANIKIALA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18 

Manikidla is a village and group of ruins in the Rawalpindi District, situated in 
33° 27' N and 73° 17' E , midway between Hassan Abdal and Jhelum The remains 
consist of a great stQpa, south of the modern village, which w'as excavated by General 
Ventura in 1S30, and fourteen smaller buildings of the same kind, fifteen monasteries, and 
man} isolated massive stone walls 

One of the smaller stupas w'as excavated by General Court m 1834 ^ He found, at 
ten feet from the level of the ground, a cell m the form of a parallelogram, with the four 
sides corresponding with the four cardinal points, and covered by a massive stone, which 
proved to contain a KharoshthI inscription on the low'er side In the cell was found 
a copper urn, enclosing a silver urn, which again enclosed a gold urn, within which were 
found some coins, two precious stones, and four pearls 

Pnnsep contributed a note on the interpretation of the inscription," and was 
apparently engaged on a study of the record shortly before his final departure from India 
It was published by his brother, H T Pnnsep ® 

A new plate was published in E Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Essays,^ with 
a transcript of the inscription 

Pnnsep had read the name of the king as Kancslisha and the year as exx, wdiich he 
took to mean 120 Cunningham® read the king’s name as Maharaja Kanishka of the 
Gushang tribe ® and the year as 446, and stated that the inscription mentions the erection 
of a StQpa by the Satrap Gandaphuka Further editions have been published by 


’ Cf his note published by James Pnnsep, JASB, iii, 1834, pp 537 f , with plate xxxil, no 5, 
reprinted in E Thomas’s edition of Pnnsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, London, 1858, vol 1, 


pp 138 ff 

® 1 c,p 563 

® Note on the Instoi ical results dcdueible from icccnt discoveries in Afghanistan 
with plate ‘ Arian inscription from Manikiala Tope’ Not accessible to me 

1 c , plate l\, opp p 145 ° Shtlsa Topes, p 129 

® JASB, xxiii, 1854, pp 703 ff , with plate XXXV, fig a6, opp p 668 


London, 1844, 
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Dowson.i Cunningham, 2 Senart," Lilclers,^ and Pargiter,' and some contributions to the 
interpretation by Banerji,' Fleet,’ Stael-Holstein,* Konow,“ and Majumdar 

Tlie stone itself was sent by General Court to Pans, where it was deposited in the 
Cabinet of Medals in the Bibliotheque Nationale It has since then been transferred to the 
Louvre The stone is liable to peel off, and it has not been deemed advisable to have estam- 
pages prepared, wherefore also the new plate has been prepared from photographs, which 
the authorities of the Louvre have courteously placed at the disposal of the India Office 
The stone is 35 in long and igj in high, and the inscription consists of seven lines 
written parallel to the long sides of the stone , three lines written transversely at the left 
side, w'lth the heads of the letters turned tow'ards the central inscription, and continued 
along the upper edge, -with the heads turned towards the heads of the uppermost line of 
the central portion , and, finally, of two lines, WTitten transversely in front of the beginning 
of the central inscription The si/e of individual letters vanes from to 2 in 

The characters are boldly cut, but not well designed, and there is some difference 
in the shape of individual letters Thus Luders has rccognired that the c stroke of c 
sometimes takes the shape of a curved hook, of the same kind as the c-matra in {f>uja)itc 
in theZeda inscription, so that the akshara has sometimes been read as i/i/ Dr Hoernlc 
and Dr Fleet had anticipated this discovery in two instances, but not drawn the con- 
sequences of the reading Some letters are provided w'lth a bottom hook, which has 
sometimes being taken to be the anusvara ciirv^e , cf the sa of KaneshLasa, the sha and 
na oi gushana, the ia of vaia, 1 2 In jit of sadha, 1 i of the right side, we have a bottom 
stroke instead, and in sa of Kat Ityasa a curve The akshara /; a has different shapes in 
11 I and 5 Ya has a broadened head The curve of s/ia is separated into two curves, 
one on each side of the vertical Sa occurs in various forms and is sometimes provided 
W'lth a short continuation of the vertical towards the head 

Such features only show that the draftsman was not very skilled, and tlicy are found 
all over the inscription There is, so far as I can see, no reason for Mr Pargiter’s 
suggestion that there are three different handwritings on the stone 

Luders has seen that 1 2 of the central portion is the beginning of the record It 
then runs on till 1 7 and continues in 11 1-3 on the left side The last line there is 
continued in the inverted line on the top, and, further, in the top line The two lines on 
the right side have been added subsequently, having been omitted through oversight when 
the bulk of the inscription w'as w-ritten That seems at all events to be the case witli the 
lower one We shall see below' that the case is perhaps different w ith the upper line I shall 
number the lines m accordance w'lth this arrangement, which only differs from that of 
Professor Luders with regard to the inverted line at the top, which he took to follow after 
the uppermost line of the central portion 

L 1-2, the second and third of the central portion, have been correctly read and 
interpreted b}' Professor Luders as safu lo ^ ^ c /7 a pU7"jac DiaJtai ajam Kancshkasa 
Giishaiiavasasanivai dhaka Lala The e of el7 a and pin'vac were formerly read as spy 
and Mr Pargiter read the tw'o w'ords as LskiaO/a pinvaspa, but it is hardly necessary 
to discuss these readings after Professor Luders’ statement of the facts There are U\o 
verticals below' ii a of e /7 a, one on each side, w'hich do not seem to form part of 

’ JRAS, XV, 1863, pp 250 ff, with plate IX 

~ AST, 11, 1871, pp 161 ff, with plate LMII ■* JA, ix, vii, 1896, pp i ff, with plates 

■* JRAS, 1909, pp 645 ff , cf SBAW, 1913, pp 421 ff 

® JRAS, 1914, pp 641 ff ® Ind Alt! y xvxvii, 1908, pp 46 f 

’ JRAS, 1914, pp 373 f , 1003 f 8 JRAS, 1914, pp 757, 759 

® SBAW, 1916, pp 795, 798* « J&PASB, win, 1922, p 67 , List, no 36 
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the letter I have already mentioned the hook at the bottom of some of the letters 
In the sa of Kancshkasa it has never been taken to have any significance The ensuing 
gushana was read giisJiajia or ^us/ianu by Baron Stael-Holstein, who explained the form 
as the genitive plural oigus/n, corresponding to 1 e kushdnu on the com legends of 
Kanishka and his successors, and Mr Pargiter gitshajio, but I agree with Dr Fleet 
that ‘ the turn to the left at the bottom of the vertical stroke (of -««) is nothing but 
a slight exaggeration of the slope to the left with which the KharoshthI n often ends, 
and IS quite in agreement with the general sloping character of the writing of this record ’ 
The case is evidently not different where this turn has become a hook as in (Kaneshka)sa, 
{gn)s/ia[na), [va)Sa, and I cannot accept Mr Pargiter’s reading vasam 

The words ch a piti vac cannot well refer to the year, sa7}i 18, but must indicate the 
daj' {(tl/if) It is perhaps probable that the two verticals below the ti a of etra are meant 
to indicate that something is missing, and I follow Professor Luders in assuming that 
the second line on the right side of the stone should be inserted after satJt 10 ^ /f This 
line has been read as Kai tiyasa masa divasc 20 by Messrs Senart and Luders M Senart 
took masa to be a clerical mistake for masasa, while Professor Luders explained it as a 
contraction of mahasa Mr Pargiter read maiia, ‘ which may be a mistake for masasa , 
or It may be the nearest Avay or writing mdsithd, the Iranian genitive of mah, a month , 
or the word may (as Dr Fleet suggests) be mdjha, read with the following dtvase’ 

So far as I can see the reading majha is certain The only question is whether the 
slight backw'ard turn of the vertical, which is quite distinct in the original, should not be 
read as an e At all events majhe is no doubt intended Now jh is often written to 
denote a voiced s m KharoshthI documents from Central Asia, and we have found the 
same to be the case in 7uai jhaka in the Zeda inscription Majhe therefore means maze, 
where w’e find a voiced pronunciation of intervocalic s of the same kind as e g in dajha, 
Skr dasa m KharoshthI documents from Niya, so that majhe represents Skr mase, in 
the month Instead oijh w'e find y m this very word m the box-hd, the Hidda and the 
Wardak inscriptions, where sy may hkew'ise be meant to denote the voiced s, in which 
case w'e should become inclined to think that the Brahml compound jj'j in KhotanI Saka 
and in some Western Kshatrapa records has been coined in imitation of this sy 

The date is accordingly the 20th Karttika of the year 18, i e , according to Dr van 
Wijk, the 9th October, ad 145 

Professor Luders, follow'ed by Mr Pargiter, thought that the words maharajasa 
Kancskasa cannot, standing as they do after ch a pin vae, be taken together with the date 
An exactly corresponding arrangement is, how'ever, found in a document from Eastern 
T urkestan, wdiere w e read savatiai c 10 masye j ddhivajha lo ^ /f ijij )a lishunami Khotana 
mahai aya 1 ayalti aya Hinajhasya Avij^r^idasim/iasya ^ I cannot, therefore, accept 
Dr Fleet's opinion that our inscription bears witness to a later revival of the line of 
Kanishka 

The word gushanavakasamvai dhakea cannot be connected with Kaneshkeasa but must 
be taken together wuth the following name Lala Lala was, accordingly, a scion of the 
Kushana race 

L 3 The first two aksharas were read doda by M Senart and noja by Mr Pargiter 
Professor Ltlders saw that they are dada, i e damda, and must be connected with the 
ensuing aksharas to dadanayago, Skr dandaiiayakaki There is, it is true, a line protruding 
from the low'er part of da, but it seems to be a flaw in the stone 

Then follows, as already read by Dowson, Vespahsa kskiatrapasa It is true, as 


^ Cf Kkiar Inscr 661 
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pointed out by Luders, that the second akshara looks like the c of ch a pin vac, but it is 
still more like the spa of older records, and the exceptional shape of c in some words of 
our record, where it looks like ipa, does not justify us in reading every akshara of a similar 
shape as e no more than in reading the usual c otherwise tlian c 

Vcspasi or Ve§pasia, as the word is written in 1 6, is evidently a name We may 
compare Pdpas{i )i on the Lion Capital and Vttvasika, Vituasiia m some Brahml inscrip- 
tions from Mathura,^ which may be a title 

L 4 The first word was correctly read by M Senart as hoiamuita, or rather 
hoi avnn to, and it has been explained by Professor Luders as a Scythian word with the 
same meaning as Skr danapati We find it in the form hoiaminndaga in the Brahml 
inscnptions from Mathura containing the name Vtsvahka, and the w'ord viin oda in the 
Zeda inscription favours this latter form Hoiavnnla is therefore either a slightly 
different w'ord or else an unsuccessful attempt at writing the foreign w'ord The ensuing 
w'ords, sa tasa apanage vt/iaie hoi aimn to, have been explained bj' Professor Luders as 
a parenthetical sentence he is his alms-lord in his own monasterj’-, and this explanation 
IS evidently right ^ M Senart took apanaga to represent Skr alpandga, in (the Vihara 
of) the small Naga, and Mr Pargiter tliought of Skr dpanake, in the market-place I am 
convinced that Luders was right in agreeing witli Dow son who saw in apanaga an old 
form of the modern apnd, owm It cannot be objected that dtman occurs as atva in the 
Taxila silver scroll and alma in the Ara inscription The latter record shows that tva 
can become pa in the dialect, cf ckac/tapainsa, Skr ekac/ialvdi nnsa, and, besides, 
Mamkiala is not far removed from the SaurasenI countrj', where dtman becomes appa 
Our inscription therefore is the oldest knowm instance of tlie use of the word which has 
become Hindi dpnd, as a possessive pronoun 

Then follow's an akshara w’hich Messrs Senart and Pargiter read a, but which 
Luders is certainly right in reading as c The c-stroke is attached to the lower part of 
the vertical and then bends dowm and runs into the ya in the line below Mr Pargiter 
read the next three aksharas as svanana and thus arnved at his asvanana, Skr dsvanana, 
through ringing There cannot, however, be any doubt that Messrs Senart and Luders 
were right in reading tia nana, and Luders has rightly explained nana as corresponding 
to Skr ndnd 

Then folloAvs, as already Dow son saw, Baghava Bndha,^ which must evidently be 
connected AAuth the ensuing word, which w'as read as thuva by M Senart, thuva by 
Professor Luders, and iiava by Mr Pargiter The first akshara cannot, so far as I can 
see, be anything else than jha The bottom is curved, but not enough to allow us to 
read jhn or jham A Avord jhava is not knoAAn to me, but it must be derived from the 
base Avhich occurs in Pah jhdpch, Avhich is used inter aha about the cremation of the 
Buddha’s body It must accordingly mean something produced by burning and is 
evidently a sjmonym Avith sar ir a, d/idtu, used in other records With this explanation 
also the AA^ord nana becomes intelligible. 

L 6 p\r-\atistavayati sa/ia taena Vespastena Khi^d(rg:hte\iid\ The r of pr a is not 
certain, but probable The na of taena seems to be certain, that of Khndachiena to be 
probable The AAmrd taena AA^as explained by M Senart as Skr trayena, AAUth a tnad, 

' Cf R D Band} opadhyaya, J&PASB, V, 1909, pp 24a f 

SBAW, 1913, pp 420 ff Mr Pargiter takes it to be a compound of the Greek S>pa, an hour, 
and vtuhfit ia, corrupted to mm la 

® M Senart took hoi avuirtasatasa as one Avord, Skr /loramuriisattvas) a, an incarnate image of 
Ahura, and Mr Pargiter as Skr hordviurtasaktasya, attached to /arras, 1 e muliurias 

* Mr Pargiter reads bliana va snd/ia 
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while Mr Pargiter took tacna to be equivalent with Skr tena The last word was read 
Kltudachtcna b}' hi Senart, Khujachtcna by Professor Luders, and Uiudentiena by 
Mr Pargiter The second akshara is evidently the same as the da in dadanayago, and 
the apparent r-stroke is probably a flaw in the stone We have already found the word 
Khudacliia in the Peshawar Museum inscription of the year 168, where it is evidently 
derived from the name of a locality Here it must be taken to characterize Ve§pasia, 
apparently as hailing from Khudaclia, or Khudachi 

We must then turn to the first line on the left side, where I accept Luders’ reading 
BtniUna cha vihai akat avJtacna The last word has been explained by Luders, it 
corresponds to Skr *vt/iai akai apakcna M Senart suggested to read 
and to see in this a synonym of vihauisvdmm, and Mr Pargiter saw m karavhaena the 
Iranian kaujpati, kaja/ati, ‘the name applied to teachers and priests hostile to the 
Zoronstrian religion ’ 

L S, the second of the left-hand portion, begins samvena cha panvaiena sadha 
Sa/fivcm is evidentlj a mistake for savata or saivcm 

It vill be seen that we actually have a ‘triad’ Ve^pa^ia of Khudacha, Burita, the 
Vihara architect, and the whole pat tvdi a, i e probably as in the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscriptions, the ho 7 akapauvd} a, the chapter of donators We understand the use of 
the term iactia, which would be less appropriate if only three persons were mentioned, 
Vc^pa^ia, Khudachia, and Bunta, as has usually been assumed 

Then follows as read bj Luders ctoia kukalamulcna budhchi cha shavachi cha For 
sha^acht M Senart read ’!pavaspahi,'Mr Pargiter <:pa}t(akahi,n\\A Mr Majiimdar 
iahi Shatachi Ins been explained by Professor LUders it corresponds to Skr 
it avakath 

I then take the inverted line at the top Here M Senart read sacha sada bhavatu, 
Mr Pargiter sachacajta bhavatu, and Dowson and LUders sachhasana bhavatu I agree 
with Mr Majumdar that the second akshara can only be uta, and I take the hook below 
ma to be the anusvara The next word seems to be sada, w'hich also occurs in the 
corresponding passage of the Wardak inscription 

As 1 III then take the uppermost line of the central portion blnataia Svaia- 
budhtsa arrj apadtaiac The only doubt is about the dt of the last w'ord, which may 
be t{ 

The last line of the record is the first line of the right-end inscription Messrs 
Senart and Pargiter read Samdhabudhilcua savaka 7 mgcua, but there cannot be much 
doubt that Lliders was right in reading satudha Budhtlcna uavakaj imgena Only I 
think that the bottom-line in sa(dha) is not the anusvara, but the otiose line wdiich is 
often met with in old records and in coin-legends I therefore read sadha 

It IS a curious coincidence that the name of the navakatmika has been subse 
quently added here as in the Patika plate This addition is probably due to the nava- 
kauuika himself 

Text 

L I Sam 10 4 4 (Kartiyasa majh[e] divase 20) c[tra] purvae maharajasa Kane- 

2 shkasa Gushanavaiasamvardhaka Lala 

3 dadanayago Ve^pa^isa kshatrapasa 

/\ horannirt[o] sa tasa apanage vihare 

5 horamurto etra nana bhagavaBuddhajh[a]va 

6 p[r]atistavayati saha tae[na] Ve^paiiena Khudachie[na] 

7 Buritcna cha viharakara[vha]ena 

8 sa(m)vena cha parivarena sadha etena ku- 
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L 9 ^alamulena budhelii clia sha[va]elii [clia] 

10 samam sacla bhavatu 

1 1 bhratara Svarabudhisa agrapa[di]a^ae 

12 sadha Budhtlena navakarniigena 

Transla noN 

Anno 1 8, on the 20 day m the month of Karttika, on this first {tithi) during the reign 
of the maharaja Kaneshka, the general Lala, the scion of the Gushana race, the donation 
master of the kshatrapa Ve^pasi— he is his donation master in his own Vihara — 
establishes several relics of the Lord Buddha, together with a triad Ve^pa^ia the 
Khudachian, Burita the Vihara architect, and with the whole chapter Through this 
root of bliss, together with the Buddhas and ^ravakas, may it for ever be for the 
principal share of (my) brother Svarabuddhi (He was also associated) with Burita, 
the repairing architect 

LXXVII Platf XXVII 2 MANIKIALA BRONZE CASKET INSCRIPTION 

During the excavation of the great stupa at Manikiala in 1830, General Ventura 
found a small chamber, one foot m breadth and depth, covered by a great stone slab It 
contained a box, enclosing a cylindrical bronze casket, on the lid of which a KharoshthT 
inscription was discovered, with letters consisting of dots punched into the surface The 
casket contained a gold cylindrical box, 4 inches long by i| inch in diameter, ' filled with 
a thick brown liquid mixed with a multitude of fragments of what Mr Ventura supposed 
to be broken amber’ Within the box were, further, a gold com of Huvishka, another 
minute gold coin, and a plain disc of silver, inscribed w ith KharoshthT letters ’ 

The bronze casket inscription was published by Cunningham,* Dowson,® and 
Pargiter,^ and it has been mentioned and commented on by Messrs Senart,* Konow," 
and Majumdar ’ 

The casket, which is now m the British Museum, is 5 3 in high and 3 5 in in 
diameter, \\ith a pinnacle, 3 5 inches high, on the Iid 

The inscription runs round the lid, the last word being incised below the preceding 
one, with the result that the last^ikshara crosses a double line running along the rim 

The first word is KavikakshaU apasa Cunningham read svatikr i and later svattkva, 
E Thomas and Dowson Kavikva, Senart Spaj aitva, and Pargiter Kavoha or Kavisia, 
but the reading Kavisia is certain It can hardly be anything else than Skr Kdptkka, 
of Kapiia The use of the name of a country to denote the ruler is well known in 
India 

The ensuing two aksharas are certainly grana, where gi probably denotes a 
modified, presumably fricative g G{f)ana may be an Iranian noun formed from the 
base han and meaning ‘ killing’, ‘ fight' 

The next letters were read pknika by Cunningham, phkaka by Dowson, and kpvaka, 

' Cf James Prinsep, JASB, in, 1834, plate X\II, opp p 318, and a letter from Masson, p 331 , 
E Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Essays, 1, pp 96 ff, and plate VI , H T Prinsep, Note on the 
Htstoncal Results dedtictble ft om lecent discoveries in Afghanistan, London, 1844, plate xv 

* JASB, XIV, I, 1845, p 432, xxiii, 1854, p 699, with plate xx\v, fig 24, ASI, ll, 1873, 
pp i6of, with plate LXIII, no i 

* JR AS, XX, 1863, pp 244 AT, with plate IV, fig 4 

* Ep Ind , XII, pp 299 f, with plate 

° JA, VIII, XV, 1890, p 134 , IX, VII, 1896, pp 21 f 

° SB AW, 1916, p 798*, Ep /«^, XIV, p 287* 


’ List, no 37 
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1 e IpiiaLa, by Pargiter The first akshara consists of a vha, with a rounded bar across 
the long upright, and an angular addition at the bottom The cross-bar is similar to the 
ante-consonantic 1 of -ima in the Kaiiishka casket, Kurram and Jauha inscriptions, and 
the subscribed hook seems to be ya I therefore read “> vhyaka,, or perhaps rather vhi'yakcc, 
which would be an Iranian adjective formed from the base prl 

The remaining aksharas are unmistakable The final 0 of daiia^riukho has not 
come out in the photograph, but is plainly visible in Mr Pargiter’s plate 

Text 

Kavi^iakshatrapasa G(r)anavhryakakshatrapaputrasa danamukho 

Translation 

Gift of the Kapi 4 a kshatrapa, the son of the kshatrapa G(r)anavhryaka 

LXXVIII Plate XXVII 3 MANIKIALA SILVER DISK INSCRIPTION 

The silver disk mentioned above is likewise in the British Museum It is o 9 in 
in diameter and carries an inscription in two lines, which has been illustrated and edited 
by the same scholars as the bronze casket inscription ^ 

The reading given by Mr Pargiter, Gomanasa iaravakasa, is quite certain, though 
the last ka of the latter word is distorted Karavaka is the same word which we have 
found in the form Lai avhaa on the Manikiala stone 

Text Translation 

L I Gomanasa (Gift) of Gomana, the architect 

2 karavakasa 


LXXIX Plate XXVII 4 BOX-LID INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 18 

Among the antiquities sent home by Mr Masson from Afghanistan was a brass 
casket, which came too late to be included in the Ariana Antiqua We do not know 
where it was found or what has become of it 

The lid contained a KharoshthI inscription, with a date, which was discussed by 
Cunningham ^ A reproduction was published by E Thomas ® and again by Dowson,* 
with remarks on the reading and interpretation of the record 

The plate gives the impression that the inscription was incised in two lines 
Professor Dowson’s remarks make it, however, clear that such was not the case, for he 
informs us of the fact that, after the date, w'hich ends in the apparent 1 2, there is a 
small blank, and then the inscription goes on with the apparent beginning of 1 i 

Nor can there be any doubt that Dowson was right in making the inscription begin 
with the eighth akshara from the end of what looks like 1 i We there read, as seen by 
Dowson, sam 10 4 4,1 e the year is the same as on the Manikiala stone 

After the year Cunningham suggested to read mdsa attamisiyasa vrehi i Dowson 
did not accept this, but could only propose another reading for the last aksharas, which 
he took to be stela 10 He was certainly right in his correction, but in other respects 
Cunningham’s reading was not far off the mark 

^ Cf Majumdar, List, no 38 
® JASB, xxxi, 1862, p 303 

^ In James Prinsep, Essays on Indian Antiquities, i, p 161, with plate ix, fig 3 
^ JRAS, XX, 1863, pp 232, 254 f, with plate ix, fig 3. cf Majumdar, List, Addenda (1) 
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The first letter looks like imt, but has evidently been a ma with a long right-hand 
stroke, of the same kind as in the Khalatse inscription The second seems to be sye, 
with an incomplete /-loop and the tf-stroke apparently joining the head The form 
7)taye has already been mentioned in connc-^ion with iuajli\c\ in the Manikirda inscription 
and seems to correspond to Skr vtasc, with a voiced s 

Then follow a misdrawn a, where the head has become square , a ; tha of the same 
kind as in the Wardak inscription, which has been distorted so as to look like a iga , 
further, in the apparent 1 2, three aksharas which I follow Cunningham in reading as 
mtsiya, though they are badly misdrawn At lhamtstya seems to be the genitive or 
locative of A'lihajinst, Greek Artemisios 

The ensuing letters must evidently be read as sasle/ii 10, though the 1 of sastehi 
cannot be seen in the plate Sastcin is the instrumental plural of sasla, and is used with 
the meaning ‘day’ in the Hidda and Wardak inscriptions and in some Kharoshthi 
documents from Central Asia ' It is not an Indian word, but seems to be identical with 
KhotanI Saka sasta, the past participle of the base sad, to shine, to appear, which is 
used about the sun It seems to be used in the same way as the Iranian base sak, 
which IS used about the passing of time* SaslcJn 10 accordingly means ‘when 10 
had appeared’, and the inscription is dated on the 10th Artemisios of the year 18, 
1 e according to Dr van Wijk’s calculations, on the 20th April, ad 146 

Then follows the inscription proper, which Dow son read as Has/taj csya ga{pr ^0 or 
gt)la{ov vt)vin\iia iai 11 pai tshkaiti (or pat is/tpaili) 

I take the first words to be misread for lia (or ik) kdiunavimt i, with the same imi 
for a modified, probably aspirated, mt, w'hich we shall find in the Wardak inscription 
Then follow's Gala, the akshara which I read as via in masyc, and an akshara which 
seems to be long enough to contain two letters, a na and a sa The reproduction is 
evidently quite unreliable, and I suppose that the original had Golaiuaiamamsa or 
Gotamashamanasa or Gotainaimimsa 

The next word is clearly iir; /; <7, and the last I take to be pai islavida, tliough it 
looks more like pai ishlhavida 

With every reserve I therefore read as follows 

Text 

Sam 10 4 4 masye Arthamisiya sastehi 10 i^[e] kshunamm(r)i Gotamashamanasa 
^arira paristavida 

Translation 

Anno 18, in the month Artemisios, w'hen 10 (days) had appeared, at this term 
the ^ramana Gotama’s relic was enshrined 

LXXX Plates XXVIII, XXIX KURRAM CASKET INSCRIPTION OF 

THE YEAR 20 

This inscription is incised on the four sides of a copper stQpa, w'lth harmika and 
umbrellas, belonging to Arbab Muhammed Abas Khan, younger brother of the Naw'ab 
of Landi, near Peshawar, to whom it was presented w'hen his father was TahsTldar in 
Kurram We do not know where it has originally been found 

There is a hole at the right-hand corner where the third line of the inscription 
begins In other respects the casket is fairly well preserved 

' Cf Konow, SBAW, 1916, p 809 , Acta Onentaha, 11, p 124 
* Cf Gauthiot, JRAS, 191a, p 346 
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The inscription, which runs round the square base of the stupa, was brouglit to tlic 
notice of the late Pandit V Natesa Aiyar m 1917 by Khan Sahib Mian Wasi Uddin,' 
and published by him, w'lth corrections by Professor Thomas - 

When I was m Peshaw'ar m February, 1925, the owner kindly lent me the origim! 
and I was even allow'cd to take it to Taxila, where I was able to go through mj tran- 
script W'lth Sir John Marshall, w'ho accepted my readings and allowed me to publish a 
paper on the record The accompanying plate has been prepared from photographs 
supplied by Mr Hargreaves 

The edition in the Epigraphia appeared after my paper had been finished, and I 
shall therefore only draw attention to such cases w'here I differ from Professor Thomas, 
whose readings are ever3nvhere to be preferred to those of the Pandit 

The letters consist of small dots punched into the copper and are distributed o\ cr 
four lines on the first and last sides and three on the others I shall mark the four sides 
as A, B, C, D, respectively The arrangement of the inscription is that the induidual 
lines are continued through all four faces After the end of 1 3 on face D, the text runs 
on in 1 4 on the same face and is finished in 1 4 of A I here differ from my predecessors, 
who took A 4 to precede D 4 

The characters are KharoshthI of a similar kind as in the Kanishka casket inscrip- 
tion and other records of the same period We may note the frequent use of a bottom- 
stroke, the rounded da, the peculiar imi, and the broad 

Intervocalic ga is written gia, and the same sign is occasionally used for old -/-, 
cf bhagravatasa, bogra What is meant is evidently a voiced guttural fricative In 
pi achagi a, Skr pratyaya , nvagi asa, Skr upaydsa, gi is wTitten for old -y- We have 
an exact parallel in the KharoshthI manuscript of the Dhammapada, where we find e g 

I aka, Skr 1 dga , ui ako, Skr 111 ago , vdakavaya, Skr iidayavyaya , dhot cka, Skr 
dhameya Here k is Avntten, in a similar w'ayas^iron the Mathura Lion Capital, but the 
sound intended is certainly the same m all these cases I shall w’rite^;) In the same 
way we apparently have dra for intervocalic da 

There are also other peculiarities which remind us of the manuscript Thus ik 
becomes sh in phasha, Skr spai &a, T) 2 , sk becomes k in kamdha, Skr skaud/ta, D 3 , 
sainkai a, Skr samskai a, B 2 The ka in such words differs, it is true, from the usual 
ka, in so far as the vertical is prolonged above the head, so that the sound must have 
become modified We have found a similar sign in the Lahoie Museum inscription 
on the Buddha’s writing-board, which contains references to events dealt with in Buddhist 
literature In the Dhammapada we find kanhana, Skr skaiidhanam, but saghaia, 
Skr samskai a I shall w-rite ki In A 3 we find tasha for Skr tnslina, w’lth a curve 
above the ska The Dhammapada has lasha I shall again write task' a In this 
case the Dhammapada manuscript comes to our assistance It frequently uses this 
same curve above letters w'hich we must assume to have been aspirated , thus above 

II in ganu, Skr gandha, C™ 3 , ana, Skr aitdha, C''°4, kana, Skr skand/ia, B 13 
There can be no doubt that an aspirated 11 is intended Similarly we find the 
curve above va j ana, Skr dhydiia, ajayado, Skr adhydyaiah, B 16, pianjadt, Skr 
pi abiidhyante, A^ 5, &c The curve is, how'ever, sometimes omitted , cf jayadu, A‘ 3 , 
praujadi A* 4, &c Such w'ntings seem to bear witness to a weakening of the aspiration 

Another peculiarity, which I cannot explain, is the apparent substitution of for sy 


' Cf ASIAR, 1917-18, pp 31 ff , ASIFC, i9^7-«8, p a, Majumdar, List, no 26 
2 Ep hid , xviii, p 16 ff, with reproductions of the stupa and of a photograph and an c>c copy 
of the inscription 


X 
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in doi manasta, Skr dan) nianasya, C 3 It seems as if we have before us a barbaric 
daw })taiiasta 

All tliese peculiarities, with the exception of the writing q) for intervocalic g, are 
found outside the proper record and in a passage which is described as a saying of the 
Lord, and -which is, in fact, the Avell-know 11 p) a{ilya<:a))intpada formula The passage 
looks like a quotation, and seems to have been taken from a canonical text Now w'c 
know' from the KharoshthT Dhammapada that there existed canonical texts m a somc- 
w'hat standardized form of the vernacular used in KharoshthT inscriptions Our record, 
and apparently also the wi iting-board epigraph mentioned above, show that the 
Dhammapada w'as not the only work of this kind 

We cannot say to which sect this Prakrit canon belonged Our inscription mentions 
the Sarvastivadms, and it seems natural to infer that the Sarvastivadms had a Prakrit 
canon m the north-w'estern language of, say Taxila, before Sanskrit was introduced, 
probabljf in connexion with Kanishka's Council 
I now' turn to the inscription itself 

A I The beginning is damaged, but can be made out to be Sa)n 20 viasasa It 
has been subsequently changed to Sain 20 i ntasa, but the figure i and the ;;/<r which has 
been engraved over the old w have not been executed m the usual way, as punched dots, 
but engraved in deep cut lines It therefore seems probable that the correction has 
been made at a later time, w'hen the beginning had become so much damaged as to be 
almost illegible 

Then follow's Avadnnakasa dt 20 /i[r] ksliuuam))tt Avadnnaka is the Greek 
aFor, and according to Dr van Wijk’s calculations, the 20th Audunaios of the year 
20 corresponds to the 2 January, ad 148 

B I w'as read by Professor Thomas as Tsuk) a-Va) ntayaiapnl) a^a )tavaka)n)nta<;a 
<)a)ngha So far as I can see, however, the first akshara can only be ivc and the second 
IS identical w'lth the of C D 2 It is possible that the cngra\er’s draft had hclta, cf 
the Skr metronymic fvaihcya, but w'c can only read kjtd) a I connect this ivid)a with 
the ensuing va) ))ia, and read ^vcd{?')ava 7 nia Vaiapuha 

The ensuing akshara is not sa but ia, and W'e must read tanuakaninn or, perhaps, 
taiinvaka)}))))) , cf iannvaa, own, m the Taxila silver scroll 

The next word was invisible in the plates which Professor Thomas had at his 
disposal, but IS clearly ) a))iiiani})!i, Skr a)anyc, a w'ord which we have already met W'lth 
in the Jamalgarhl inscription of the year -559 

C I opens W'lth a hole, w'lth room enough for four letters, followed b) an almost 
complete 1 am and a lut There are traces left of the first akshara, which seems to ha\c 
been na I therefore think that w'e may restore navaviha) ainnix The next woids were 
read as achaiyaiia saxvaslivadana by Professor Thomas, whose plates did not show the 
last tivo aksharas of the line, 

D 1 The first aksharas are defaced but clearly visible in the original, being 
g] a/ia»imi Then follow's ihiibanwit 6 /iag{) )avaiasa ^akyamnmsa 

A 2 sa))ia p)adilhavcdi yaiha via bhag{}^avada Professor Thomas t&tvA yatha 
and ntam, but I feel confident that my reading is correct 

B 2-D 3 do not call for any remark after w hat has been said about the peculiar 
signs used m this part of the record Professor Thomas read ioya for iog) a, and donia- 
navi{si)nvega sa)nbhavati for do) manastavvagi asa cva))t asa, because his materials w'ere 
too defective to make it possible to see the actual reading 

Then we must go on with D 4, as already stated, w'here the only doubtful akshara 
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IS the last one, which seems to me to be clearly te and not de L 4 forms the continua- 
tion of the inscription proper, which was interrupted by the quotation 

The concluding line, A 4, was illegible in Professor Thomas’s plate, but is quite 
certain The name Mahtphaha is not known from other sources 

Text 

^ * (A) [Sam 20 masa]sa Avadunakasa di 20 i^[e] kshunammi (B) ^ved(r)avarma 
Ya^apiitra tanu[v]akammi ramnammi (C) [navaviha*]rammi acharyana sarvastivadana 
pari(D)[graham]mi thubammi bhag(r)avatasa Sakyamunisa 

L 2 (A) 4 arira pradithavedi yatha uta bhag(r)avada (B) avijaprachag(r)a samka- 
ra(m) samk'araprachag(r)a vifiana (C) [vi]hanaprachag(r)a namaruva namaruvapracha- 
g(r)a shad(r)a[ya](D)[dana] shad(r)ayadanaprachag(r)a phasha p[h'*']ashaprachag{r)a 

L 3 {^) vedana vedanaprachag(r)a tash’a tash’aprachag(r)a uvadana (B) uva- 
danaprachag(r)a bhava bhavaprachag(r)a jadi jadipracha[g(r)a] (C) ]aramara[na]^og(r)a- 
paridevadukhadormanastauvag(r)asa (D) [evam asa] kevalasa dukhak’amdhasa samm- 
udae bhavadi 

L 4 (D) sarvasatvana puyae aya cha pratichasammupate (A) likhida Mahiphatiena 
sarvasatvana puyae 

Translation 

Anno 20, on the 20 d of the month Avadunaka, at this instant ^vedavarma, the 
son of Ya^a, establishes a relic of the Lord ^akyamuni in his own grove, in the new 
Viliara, m the acceptance of the Sarvastivada teachers, in a stupa As it has been 
said by the Lord in intei connexion with delusion the samskaras, with the samskaras 
consciousness, with consciousness name and form, with name and form the six organs, 
with the six organs touch, with touch sensation, with sensation thirst, with thirst grasping, 
with grasping life, with life birth, with birth decay, death, grief, lamentation, suffering, 
dejection, despair Thus is the origin of this whole aggregate of suffering — for the 
honouring of all beings And this pratityasamutpada has been written down by 
Mahiphatia for the honouring of all beings 


LXXXI Plate XXX i PESHAWAR MUSEUM INSCRIPTION, No 21 

Inscription No 21 of the Peshawar Museum is found on a stone measuring 16 in x 
9 in X 6 in , which was presented to the Museum by Sir Aurel Stein on the 4th July, 
1916 ^ We have no mforihation as to the place Avhere it has been found Sir Aurel has 
kindly let me know that it was presented to him by Sir Harold Deane 

The inscribed portion measures twelve inches by five, and the average size of 
letters is i in 

There are altogether four lines of writing , of the first one, however, only a few 
aksharas remain 

The characters are roughly drawn and remind us of the Zeda and Ara inscriptions , 
cf the forms of kha, de, and sa, and note the compound in 1 4 

L I Only some fragments of the writing remain We have a complete ma, the 
lower portion of a ha, traces of two aksharas Avith long verticals, and the greater part 
of a sa The first word must, accordingly, have been maharajasa 

Then there are remnants of a letter which seems to be va, and further what looks 

» Cf V Natesa Aiyar, ASIFC, 1916-17. PP 6, 27 , Majumdar, List, no 55 
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like the 7/-matra of an akshara It would be possible to read the name as ViyLusMasa, 
but the existing traces are too faint to allow us to judge 

The remainder of the first line is hopeless, and the difficult} is increased through 
the apparent distnbution o\er two lines If the two or three blurred groups of strokes 
which seem to stand in the lower line are flaws in the stone of the same kind as 
what we can obsen^e below 1 4, it would be possible to read the end of the line as 20 4 
jcihasa, though the apparent ^ is a straight and not a sloping cross \\ e might tlien 
tentatuel} restore tlie whole line as Vajl its! kasa san’batsart 20 4 jilbasa 
But the onl) certain w ord is maha} ajasa 

L 2 begins with ti asasa followed by an akshara which looks like the di of the 
Ara inscnption, though it might also be it Then tliere is an open space, with room 
for one or two numerical figures, which cannot be made out 

The remaining portion of the record can be read without much difficult} L 2 
runs on tsc ksfntnat) trt klutva^’dt, There seems to be an akshara standing 

below the na oikhavaiidt, but it is e\identl} onh a flaw m the stone The last word 
of the line might be kitpc, but I think that kuit. is more likely 

L 3 The beginning is quite clear, mz. Vasudatt a Idradczap.iti d a, where the dia 
or Id} a might also be read as tra The last word of the line was read as KI ctt ado. u a 
by Mr Majumdar, but I ha\e little doubt that we must read 6}at, arti a or, rather, 
brattJ ano'a, for there seems to be a curwe below the tt tt, of the same kind as in the 
Dhammapada manuscript 

L 4 The first akshara looks more like o than siit, and the apparent continuation 
of the 71-stroke to the nght of the vertical seems to represent a peeling off of the stone 
The second is bktr, and I take the strokes running upwards towards the sti of 1 3 and 
backwards from tlie bottom to be flaws in the stone Then comes ;<t, surmounted b} 
a sloping line, which may also represent an unetenness in the stone itself 

The next word is clearly zasiatom, and then follows dara/^yt az ~p^tr asfu, where 
the onl} doubtful point is whether we should take the backward bottom-stroke of sc in 
danasya as a mutilated jii-loop or read sa 

The last sentence is according!} Sansknt, ddruts)’a azcpiir asl.i, ma} there be obtain- 
ment (of the mentorious results) of the donation This is the only known case where we 
find Sanskrit in Indian KharoshthI inscnptions We know from the documents found 
by Sir Aurel Stein m Central Asia, which can be roughl} dated in the second half 
of the second centur} x d that KharoshthI was then occasional!} used for wnting 
Sanskrit,® and our inscription shows that such was also the case in north-western 
India, apparentl} in the second half of the second centur} 

The introduction of Sansknt was no doubt subsequent to the Kanishka Council, 
and we know that Sanskrit became later on the church lansmasfe of the Sarv astix adins 
The use of Sansknt in our record may be due to a belief in the greater efficacx of 
Sansknt in such blessings, which are more or less of the nature of charms Or the 
explanation may be found m the fact that the donor was a Brahman 

At all exents the sentence is, through the use of Sanskrit, separated from the 
bulk of the record, and adds strength to m} explanation of the final sentence in 
the Taxila silver scroll, ntvanac hot it aya dc sainoparichago, as standing outside the 
context 

The writing datia^yyi for datiasya further shows that no difference was heard 


^ Konow, Ada Oneriaha, 11, pp 113 ff 
® Cf e.g Bojer, Rapson, Senart, JA, \T, xiii, 191S pp 3196" 
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between a dental and a cerebral n In the Sanskrit te\ts from Central Asia mentioned 
above, we similarlj- find viamis/iya, vaitainana, dhanam, &c 

Text 

L I maha[raja]sa 

2 masasa di i 4 e kshunammi khanavide [kuve] 

3 Vasiidevena Idradevapiitrena [bra]m[h]anena 

4 Obha[ra 3 vastavena Danas[y]a avaptir astu 

Translation 

Of the Maharaja on the day of the month , at this term this well was 
caused to be dug by the Brahman Vasudeva, the son of Indradeva, a resident of Obhara 
May there be obtainment of (the meritorious results of) the gift 


LXXXII Plate XXX 2 HIDDA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 28 
The small village of Hidda is situated on a line of conglomerate elevations, about 
five miles to the south of Jalalabad It was there that the Chinese pilgrims found the 
stupa said to contain the Lord's ushnlsJtd The site was examined by Masson, who in 
one of the stupas found a jar, with a KharoshthI inscription, ‘ written with a pen, but 
very carelessly ’ * 

Some of Masson’s papers have been deposited in the India Office, and among 
them Professor Thomas found some other copies of the Hidda inscription, with an 
attempt at a transliteration, and from a comparison of these materials he published a 
new reading of the record,- w ith reproductions of the old plate and of Masson’s copy 
The plate now published in the Corpus is simply a recast reproduction of Professor 
Tliomas's plates, in the arrangement w'hich he has established 

Tlic inscription contains tw'o lines of KharoshthI letters Though the hand-copies 
from which the plates are reproduced are rather faulty, it has proved possible for 
Professor Thomas to read the w’hole record 

The first word is saviOatia) ac, but the first letter looks like sc- or sem The next 
seems to be athavivihilthi, as read by Professor Thomas We should expect athavimse 
or alhavintiavn, or else savibaliat chi for savibatiai e 

Then follow' the numerical figures 1044 and evidently masye Professor Thomas 
reads viasc and corrects to iiiasa The next w’ords are Apclac saslchi dasahi, for w'hich 
Professor Thomas reads Apc{pr pi)lacsa stchi daialnvi The only question is, I think, 
w'hethcr we must not read sasiheht, for there is evidently a vertical rising from the cross- 
bar, as sometimes in the KharoshthI documents from Central Asia, where it has been 
customarj, in such cases, to transliterate sth 

Then comes the figure 10, and further Aa, or lie as read by Professor Thomas, 
Lshmiavum ptalts/aptla iauia The two copies read phi ai islapita and \_phi d\taja- 
slapiia, respectively, and it is, as already stated, uncertain -whether we should read stha 
or sla 

’ Cf H H Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 1841, pp 60, 105 ff, 258 f, and plate opposite p 262, 
Cunningham, JASB, x's.xii, 1863, p i44> Rajcndralal Mitra, ibidem, pp 15®^ > Dowson, JRAS, 
XX, 1863, pp 230 f The Hidda inscription mentioned by li Burnouf, luti oduetton d rinstoire du 
Bouddhtsvic Jndten, Pans, 1844, p 34 ^ » Lassen, Indtsche Allei iumshuude, 11, 1852, p 1178 
(2 cd 1192=’), IS in reality the Bimaran inscription, which was wiongly stated to have come fiom 
Hidda in Ariana Antiqua, p 259 

- JRAS, 1915, pp 91 ff, with plates 
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The next ^^ord vas read i ajavayitlivn by Professor Thomas The two copies read 
\jci)^a 7 }ina{or pd)vn and 7 ajatamhaim, respectively Also other copies in the India 
Office have a after the ra of sa7 77a I have little doubt that ve must read either 
1 aja 7 amna\ 7 ii\mi or simply 7 in the royal wood, or, m the wood Cf the 
Kurram casket inscription 

Then follows, as read by Professor Thomas, thitha77ti (or, perhaps th7iba77i77ii) 
Sa77i^ha77i7t7 C7ia 7iavaLa7 77ii\e\tta 1 shall not make any attempt at distinguishing the 
cerebral and the dental 11 , because the two copies differ from each other 

L 2 The beginning is certainly cde/ia k\7t'^ala777ulc7ia, though the 7i of hi is not 
to be seen and the so. seems to be written tvuce, the second time in a distorted form, 
and though the final 7ia of 77iulc7ta looks like c Professor Thomas supplied a 71 a 
after 77mle and took e to the next word, which is certainly les/ia Then I accept 
Professor Thomas’s dlia7 77ta7ia, but read abhibJmli for his loLiLa vija He states that 
the different copies of these words in the India Office diverge considerably As to 
the reading ti, we may compare the it of p7 atisiapita, 1 i, where the termination of 
it has likewise been made into an apparent ja The next word looks like yasha, 
which Professor Thomas takes to be a misreading for yaio The preceding (e$ha 
makes me inclined to Tez.Aycslia Then follows dha7 77iaUiac, which I take to represent 
Skr dhai titakskayah, and not -Lshaye I accordingly translate 'with suppression of 
those dharmas where there is a decay of dharma’ 

Then I follow Professor Thomas in thinking that the next word is misread for 
bodkisalvasa7 17 a, though the first four aksharas are badlj misdrawn 

The following words have been restored by Professor Thomas as sat vasaivatia 
7117 vatiasat/tbhat ae bliavaitt tajasa agi apt achattiya He takes the apparent ptachatiiya 
to be either misread for ptachatiiba or to represent Skr ap apralyaya, in which the 
second member had the rare sense of ‘tribute’, ‘share’ I take the final to be 
misread for sa, and as Mr Masson’s copies immediately go on with edctia, I suppose 
that an e has been overlooked before the e, so that w'e should read ptachatnsae or, 
perhaps, praiyatttsae 

It will be seen that the inscription cannot be properly read With some confidence 
It can, however, be restored as follows 

Text 

L I sambatsarae athavimsatihi 20 4 4 masje Apelae sastehi dasahi 10 i^[e] 
kshunammi pratistapita 5arira rajaramnammi thuba[m]mi Samghamitrena navakarmiena 

L 2 edena k[u]salamulena tesha dharmana abhibuti y[e]sha dharmakhae bodhi- 
satva^arira sarvasatvana nirvanasambharae bhavatu rajasa agrapracham^ae 

Traxslation 

In the twenty-eighth — 28 — year, in the month Apellaios, when ten — 10 had 
appeared, at this term a relic w'as deposited in the king’s grove, in a stupa, by the 
architect Samghamitra Through this root of bliss may the Bodhisattva relic, with 
suppression of those dharmas where there is a decay of dharma, be for the equipment 
for Nirvana for all beings, and for a principal share for the king 
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LXXXIII Plate XXXI i SHAKARDARRA INSCRIPTION OF 

THE YEAR 40 

Shakardarra is situated near Campbellpore in the North-West Frontier Province 
In an old well at that place a Kharoshthl inscription was discovered and presented to 
the Lahore Museum by Mr F S Talbot It bears the Museum number I 142 

The inscription has been read by Messrs Biihler.i Banerji,^ Konow,=‘and Majumdar < 
The inscription is incised on a slab i ft 6 in high, with a polished surface measur- 
ing I ft by 9| in It covers a space 10 in long and 7! m high The size of individual 
letters varies from | in to 2 in At the end of the record is a rough drawing of an 
animal facing a jar ^\Ith a branch of a tree 

The characters are similar to those of the Ara inscription, but the execution is still 
more rough Two of the aksharas, viz the ka and da of 1 3, show a sloping bottom- 
line, winch IS well known from the Aioka inscriptions and old coins The vertical of 
ka in kale, 1 2, is provided w'lth a backwards curve, w'hich reminds us of the curve 
marking long \owels in a Kharoshthl Sanskrit document from Eastern Turkestan ^ I 
shall therefore write ka 1 he akshara da is almost indistinguishable from la in Piotha- 
vadaca, dtvasa , 1 i, dt, divasa, 1 2, djoin, 1 3, and danavnik/io, 1 4, but has a more 
regular shape in kliadao, 1 3 

L 1 contains the beginning of the date The ti-stroke of p}o has caused a slight 
peeling off of the stone, the result being an apparent curve The ; -stroke is not certain 
It has an unusuallj sharp angle against the vertical and looks, on the stone itself, more 
like a flaw than a vowel-stroke Finally the horizontal protrudes to the left of the 
\crtical,and seems to join the ensuing lha which is, in its turn, damaged, while the sa 
shows the prolonqation of the vertical known from old records These features w'lll 
pro\c to be of importance for our understanding of the Rawal inscription 

Then follows di^z'a^al, but the corner of the stone has been knocked off in this place, 
and there seems to have stood an akshara after sa I therefore read dtvastt\ 7 m*'\ We 
mav note that the fr iciurc is responsible for an apparent stroke above va 

L 2 guts the continuation of the date, which is the 20th Praushthapada of the 
}car 40, corresponding, according to Dr van Wijk, to the 27th July, ad 168 

The next two words are aha divasakalc, where we may note the shape of ha and 
the akshara winch I have already stated that I take to represent ka 

1 hen follows an akshara winch I follow' BiJhler m reading as sa and a mutilated 
letter, which he took to be ka, connecting kaka wuth the three first aksharas of 1 3, w’hich 
he read as mkamc, and explaining iakamkavta as the old name of Shakardarra The 
existing traces of the last akshara seem to me to be more in favour of la than of ka, and 
I shall provisionally read iala 

L 3 The first akshara, which Bllhler read as 111, w'as taken to be an e by Banerji, 
while Majumdar followed Bilhler It seems to me that we have certainly to do with a 
dental 11, but 1 do not think that ihe vowel stroke isanz, because the t of ni is elsew'here 
written across the lower vertical I think that w'c must read no The next aksara, ka, 

’ Auzctga dcr Kaisabchcn Aladcime da Wtssaischaftcn tn Wicn, xxxv, 1898, pp 14 ff, 
with plate 

~ lud Ant , xxxvn, 1908, p 66 , with plate 1 

- SBAW, 1916, p 790’ A new edition will appear in the Ep Ind 
* JS.PASB, will, 1922, pp 61 ff, with plate iii , cf List, no 61 
® See Stem, berwdta, pi XXIV, N X\iv, viii, 9, reverse 
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IS as already remarked, provided with a sloping bottom-stroke It is possible that it is 
without significance, but I think it more probable that it is an ? -stroke, continued to the 
left of the vertical in the same way as we have found it to be the case with the horizontal 
o{pa in piothavada 1 therefore read nohamc, corresponding to Skr nauLiama, bridge 
of boats I take ^alamnLrama to be the old name of Shakardarra, chaiacterizing it 
as the eastern starting-point for the crossing of the Indus, and it is of interest to note 
that we find ialatma, the present Labor, on the other side of the river 

The next word is evidently kuvo The it is defaced and looks almost like o, but 
the original shows that this appearance is simply due to the careless engraving 

Then follows Khadao, Skr khdtalah, dug, and not, as suggested by Majumdar, 

kshatakah 

The remaining aksharas of the line were read as hamvajaiiaia by Bllhler, honiva 
nasa by Banerji, and ti amvadi cna sam by Majumdar The first is different from the 
/; a in ah a, but reminds us of the d in divasakale The projection to the left may be 
an i7-matra, and I would therefore read dioni Then comes a clear va and an 
akshara which seems to me to be da, with the same backward bend of the head which 
we often find in the Dhammapada manuscript Below is the same sloping bottom- 
stroke which I read as r in nokiavtc I therefore read dionivadta and take this 
togethei with the ensuing na as one word, the genitive plural of a word which seems to 
contain dioni, and vadta Dionl can mean ' a canoe’, but is also stated to be the name 
of a countiy, and vadta seems to be Skr padta, a village The dt onivadt as m\^t 
accordingly be the Dronl villagers, or the canoe villagers, but I prefer to leave the 
word untranslated 

The reading sam of the last akshara of the line vas originally suggested by myself 
It seems, however, as if Buhler was right in reading sa It will be seen that the leg of 
the akshara is shorter than usual with sa, and I think that the bottom has been bent in 
order to avoid its i tinning into the figures standing below 

L 4 The first word was read as jatam by Buhler, who explained it as represent- 
ing Skr jhat am, a well Majumdar read gin avc The first akshara runs into the letter 
standing above it in 1 3 and is badly drawn, but can hardly be anything else than ha 
The second is certainly 1 a, and the third seems to be na or na I take these aksharas 
together with the last one in 1 3 and read sahatana, the genitive plural of sahata, 
1 e sahdt a, which may represent a sahakdi ir or a sahachat a ’ 

The last word being certainly danamukho, I read the whole as follow s 

Text 

L I sam 20 20 [Pro]thavadasa masasa di[vasa][mi*] 

2 vi^ami di 20 atra divasakale ^a[la]- 

3 nokrame k[u]vo khadao Dronivadrana sa- 

4 harana danamukho 

Translation 

Anno 40, on the tw'entieth day — d 20 — of the month Praushthapada, at this day 
time this well was dug at the ^ala ferry as the gift of the Dronipadra companions 


^ Cf Pischel, Gtammahk der Ptakrtt-Spt achen, § 167 
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LXXXIV Plate XXXI 2 RAWAL INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 40 

Rawal IS a village near Mathura, situated on the eastern side of the Jamna It 
belongs to the localities which are included in the regular progression of pilgrims and is 
considered to represent the place where Radhas mother lived 

There is a fairly high and extensive mound at Rawal, and there the Honorary 
Curator of the Mathura Museum, Pandit Radha Krishna, found a stone, i ft long and 
about 4 iri high, bearing a KharoshthI inscription The stone is now in the Mathura 
Museum 

The inscription consists of four lines, one on the upper surface, the other ones on 
the front side The size of individual letters varies between | in and in 

As will be seen from the plate, the characters have a peculiar appearance, and I 
should not have been able to make anything out of the inscription, if I had not recognized 
some groups which I remembered from the Shakardarra record A detailed comparison 
further showed that the Rawal epigraph is a clumsy copy of the latter, made by a person 
who did not understand the text he tried to imitate 

L I The initial sam is quite misdrawn, while the numerical figures 20 + 20 are 
fairly well executed In Prothavadasa the copyist has not seen any r-stroke in p7 0, and 
he has reproduced the blurred <7-stroke as a semicircle and taken an apparent bend of 
the vertical of pa to be intended The prolongation of the horizontal has been continued 
into the ensuing tha, which has been too indistinct The va and the da are fairly well 
copied, but the prolongation of the vertical of sa has led the copyist astray, and, on the 
whole, his Ws can only be recognized with the help of the original , cf the ensuing 
niasasa 

The edge of the stone was damaged as it is now, and the copyist has only been 
able to see dwa, taking the apparent bar above the va as intended 

L 2 The four first aksharas are represented by one sign, which seems to be 
a clumsy imitation of sa The ensuing 20 aha divasakale can be recognized when we 
compare the original The following §a has been misdrawn and looks like na, and 
the concluding akshara of the line is only of interest in so far as it makes it lifely 
that the left limb of the supposed la was less damaged than now, when the copy 
was made 

L 3 The first akshara has been drawm as an 0, with a sloping top stroke instead 
of the upper curve of 91a The second can still be recognized as kta, but the me has 
been misunderstood and looks like ra The ensuing kuvo khada has been omitted, 
evidently through oversight, and in the following we can recognize odtonwadrana, where 
the aksharas which I have read as dfo and dta, respectively, have been taken to 
be identical Also the ensuing sa can be made out 

Then three aksharas have been added, which have nothing to correspond to them 
in the original The first is repeated in 1 4, below the sa of 1 3 i looks like 

an attempt at reproducing the top of the picture shown in the Shakardarra inscription 
L 4 The first letter has been comparatively well copied, almost as an ordinary 
ha , the second and third ones, which look like dava, can only be understood by com- 
paring the original 

The ensuing dana has come out fairly well Now the copyist seems to have 
discovered his omission in 1 3 and wanted to add kuvo He has omitted the blurred u 
oiku, made the va into a ra, and added the <7-stroke on the wrong side Or else the 
tw^o aksharas may be an attempt at reproducing mukho, with an inverted mu 

y 
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The remaining aksharas are too deformed to make it possible to find out what they 
are meant to render I he first has already been mentioned in connexion with 1 3, and 
the rest may represent an attempt at reproducing parts of tlie picture of the original 

It will be seen that the Rawal stone does not contain a genuine inscription, but is 
simply a forgery, or rather an attempt at imitating an older original It is impossible 
to say when this attempt was made, but it is probably old On the other hand, we can 
infer with certainty that the stone does not originally hail from Mathura, but has been 
brought from Shakardarra by some pilgrim And it is comparatively easy to see why he 
did so His intention was certainly not to deceive He knew the Shakardarra well and 
Its inscription, and the latter was, in his eyes, nothing more than a magic spell, which had 
shown Its power m securing good water in the Shakardarra well And he wanted to 
engage the same mystic power for the benefit of a well or some other pious establishment 
in Mathura The inscription is, in this way, of importance as throwing light on the popular 
conception of lithic records as a kind of magic or spell, and there cannot be any doubt that 
this conception goes back into a remote past 


LXXXV Plate XXXII i ARA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 41 
Ara IS a nala two miles from Bagnilab According to information supplied by 
Dr Spooner to Dr Fleet, Bagnilab, ‘the Chah Bagh Nilab of maps, is about ten miles 
south-south-^\est from Attock, and apparently on the south bank of the Indus, at a point 
where the river, having made a sharp bend about eight miles below Attock, runs to the 
west for some ten miles the latitude and longitude appear to be 33° 46' and 72° 12' ’ 
At Ara a stone, measuring 2 ft 8 in by 9 in and bearing a Kharoshthi inscription, 
has come to light, and it was presented to the Lahore Museum by Sir Aurcl Stein, and 
bears the Museum number I 133 

The inscription has been edited by Messrs Banerji,' Liiders,® and Konow,® and 
contributions to the interpretation were made by Dr Fleet * 

The inscription consists of six lines, and the sire of individual letters varies between 
I in and i| in 

The characters are Kharoshthi of the later Kushana period We may note tlie U/n, 
which IS almost identical with xh^Uta of Shakardarra, the jha of VajhcshLa, 1 2 , the shape 
of de and ba , the prolongation of the left leg of the square ya , the separation of the 
r-stroke from the la in //, 1 6 , the circle shape of ; in 1 (ha, and the two forms of shla in 
Vaj/icshha and Kanishia 

L I The initial ma shows a bar across the right upright as in the Sui V ihar inscrip- 
tion I have stated in the discussion of that record that I take the bar to mark the 
beginning The first words viahai ajasa 1 ajalti ajasa devaputi asa are quite clear, though 
the last aksharas, -ti asa, are damaged Nor can there be much doubt about the con- 
cluding w'ord of 1 i, which Mr Banerji read as pathadhaj asa, but -which Professor Luders 
recognized as latsaj asa, i e the Roman title Caesar 

Professor Luders has drawn attention to the fact that the titles used in the 
inscription find a kind of commentary in the ancient notion about four emperors, the ‘sons 

* hid Ant , xxxvii, 1908, pp 58 ff, with plate 

“ SBAW, 1912, pp 824 ff, translated hid Ant, xhi, 1913, pp 132 ff, cf JRAS, 1909, p 652 

^ SBAW, 1916, pp 805 ff, Ind , xiv, pp i3off, with plate, cf JBoBrRAS, New 
Senes, 1, pp iff 

* JRAS, 1913, pp 97 ff , p 967 , cf Majumdar, List, no i 
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of heaven’ of China, India, the Roman empire and the Yue-chi, as they are styled in 
Chinese translations of Buddhist works The tradition about the four ‘ sons of heaven ’ 
has been examined by Professor Pelliot.' who shous that it was known over a large area 
at an early date If it is of Indian origin, we should expect the arrangement of the four 
kingdoms to be India, Iran, China, and the Roman empire, and such an arrangement is 
clearly reflected m the titles of our inscription, where viahar aja is the Indian, rajdhi dja 
the Iranian, dciujpuiid the Chinese, and Laisaia the Roman title 

No chronological inference can be drawn from the use of the Roman title m this 
record, as has sometimes been done For the title Caesar was used by the Roman 
emperors dow n to a late date - 

L 2 The first vord was read as VasishpapitU asa\iyWx Banerji, VajliesJiLaput') asa 
b) Professor LUders, and Mr Majiimdar took the second akshara to be perhaps ‘ a con- 
junct vith d as the second member’ and read the third as shpa 

It will be seen that the second letter is clearly the old form of jha which we find m 
the A^oka inscriptions It is also almost certain that there is an c stroke The third one 
IS identical with the shka of the Zeda inscription, and though shka has a different shape 
m the ensuing Kams/tkasa, I have no doubt that w'e must read s/ika, the more so because 
a compound dipa is never used in KharoshthI records 

After Kautdikauj follows uimbaiiaiac ckacJiapaniat as read by Luders We may 
note this certain instance of /, i e pp, for old iv The ka of the last w'ord, which stands 
at the beginning of 1 3, is defaced but certain 

Nor can there be an) doubt about the reading of the w-ords following after the 
ensuing u^vs 20 20 I as Jitha^a maca^a dt 20 4 l Mr Banerji’s Chetasa is out of the 
question, and wliat he took to be va is certainly the figure 20, after which there is a short 
interval, occasioned b) damage to the stone The date, the 25th Jyaishtha of the 
year 41, has been calculated by Dr van Wijk to correspond to the 24th April, ad 169 
As was rccogm/cd by Professor LUders, the Kanishka of the Ara inscription cannot 
be the founder of the Kanishka era whose last known date is from the year 23, and who 
had already been succeeded by Vasishka m the year 24 He is designated as son of 
Vajheshka, and there can hardi) be much doubt about the identity of this Vajheshka and 
V.lsishka, the Kiishana who Ind succeeded Kanishka I m the year 24 This Vasishka is 
further identical with K ilhana's Jushka, andwe have already seen that a name beginning 
with Vo and apparcntl) conLammg an n m the second syllable, 1 e perhaps Vajhushka, 
occurs m a defaced KharoshthI inscription m the Peshawar Museum The writings ?, r, and 
u point to an indefinite v owel w ith a timbre which could not be exactly rendered m Indian 
script The writings J, jh and r, on the other hand, are as many attempts at rendering 
the voiced r Cf the foims Kv'ntliika, Kujula, and ko^ovXo , yhoila and Zoilos, &c 

We do not know anv thing about the length of the reign of Vajheshka-Vasishka or 
of his son Kanishka II The dates of Vasishka range between the years 24 and 28, 
and for Huvashka, who was perhaps a brother of Vasishka, we have dates ranging 
betv een 33 and 60, 1 e the reigns of Kanishka II and Huvishka overlap As pointed out 
m the llistorical Introduction, the most natural assumption is that Kanishka I was 
succeeded by Vasishka, who is throughout m Brahml records designated as inaJididja 
; djdlti dja dcvapuli n S/ia/il, m the ycai 23 or 24, and he again, on his demise 111 an undefined 
)ear, by his son Kanishka II At some time between 23 and 33 Huvishka became 
installed as king m ihe eastern provinces He is usually styled inalidj aja dcoapiit) a, and 
the imperial title idjdliidja is only added m an inscription of the year 40, i e about one 


* Toung Pao, 970" 


* Cf JBoBrRAS, New Series, 1, pp iff 
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year before the date of the Ara inscription It would be tempting to infer that Vasishka 
died about that time and tliat Huvishka and Kanishka II both claimed the succession 
But It IS just as possible that Huvishka for some time acknowledged Kanishka II as 
suzerain, and only extended his power to the north-west after the latter’s death 

After the date follows where c is uncertain but probable, dwasals/ninamj, 
and lha, which Professor Luders supplied to /Jiauc, but where the existing traces favour 
the reading Uiadc 

L 4 The first woid was recognized by Professor LUders as Lnpe, for the second 
he read Dashavet ana, while I suggested to read Dashavhotcna, cf Scythic names such as 
Spargaphotas ^ I have since then been able to examine the stone itself, and I found that 
the apparent o-matra m vho seems to be a flaw, and that the ensuing letter is rather ie 
than te I therefore read Dashavhat cna, a name which is evidently Iranian Then 
follows, as read by Luders, Poshapui lapuh ana, which he translated ‘ of the Poshapuria, 

1 e Purushapurika, sons’, taking put) a to mean 'scion', ' one belonging to a group’ 

I now accept this reading, because the corresponding passage in the Taxila silver scroll 
also has put} ana and not -put) cna I also agree in considering Poshapui ta as derived 
from Poshapui a, Peshawar, but I do not think that the posha of this word is ?rcikYitposo, 
Skr puiusha, but take it to correspond to Skr paushpa, from pushpa, which in the 
Kharoshthl Dhammapada is represented by pusJia The form Pui ushapui a is evidently 
a pandit’s etymology 

Then follows matai apitai ana puya, with traces of an akshara which I restore as c 
L 5 The first akshara w'as read as c by Luders, but I follow Banerji in reading a, 
because the r-stroke of e is added at the bottom of the vertical in the certain c in 
anug) ahai thae of the same line, where the a, moreover, has the same curved outline as 
our akshara, and because there are also other traces of damage to the stone in this place 
The ensuing aksharas are, as far as I can see, clearly Imanasa and not natndasa as 
read by Luders In face of atvano m the silver scroll, afvanasa in a Dharmarajika 
inscription, and apanage on the Manikiala stone, ahuanasa seems to be a Sanskntized 
form, in accordance tvith the increasing importance of Sanskrit in the north-west after 
Kanishka I 

The remaining part of the line can be read w'lth absolute certainty, though some of 
the letters are defaced sabhai ya\sci\ saputi asa anugt d[/ia~\) thac sai va[sapa'\na We may 
note the blurred ha in anugiaha, wdiere the bottom-stroke seems to be missing After 
the final na of -sapana the stone is very rough, and nothing seems to have follow’ed 

L 6 The first aksharas were read as jatisha by Professor LUders, but I think that 
I can see distinct traces of an u below the sha, and I read shu The next akshara looks 
like the ha of anugi aha, but is longer, and there is a distinct curve across the vertical, 
wherefore I read Intae 

Aftei this Mr Banerji read hiiha and Professor Luders iina, but it seems to me that 
the stroke projecting from the ina must be the tJ-matra, and I read into, w'hich I take to 
be the neuter form iiiiain, which we know from Magfadhl and Paisachl The curious 
curve below i may be the anusvara, but is probably a flaw'’ 

Then follows cha, with a cuiwed bottom, la and a stroke, wdiich Professor Luders 
took to be the usual stop, while I tried to explain it as the numerical s3'mbol i It is, 
however, written so near to the preceding la that I think it must be a misplaced z-stroke 
The next letter is kin, and the ensuing one looks like both the pa m posha- and the ya in 
puya I take it to heya and explain likhiya as the gerund of likh, to write 


^ See Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p 206 
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Then follows uici^ with a dot at the bottom, which seems to represent an unevenness 
in the stone, and a stroke within the curve, winch seems to be rather an e than an z 
I therefore read me 

The ensuing aksharas are badly defaced The first might be dha, the second ma, 
and the third seems to be da, sa or sya If we compare the final blessing of the Peshawar 
Museum inscription no 21, we might think of dhaTtitasya (or daiiasyd) avaptii ashi, but 
It IS impossible to arrive at satisfactory results It may only be of interest to note that 
the result hoped for seems to have been partly connected with the engraving of the record, 
in which case we should have to state the same belief in the mystic power of the written 
aksharas which we found reflected m the Rawal inscription 

My reading and translation are, then, as follows 

Text 

L I maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa [ka]i[sa]rasa 

2 Vajheshkaputrasa Kanishkasa sambat 4 arae ekachapar[i]- 

3 [sa]i sam 20 20 i Jethasa masasa di 20 4 i ii[e] divasakshimami kha[de] 

4 kupe [Dajshavharena Poshapuriaputrana matarapitarana puja[e] 

5 atmanasa sabharya[sa] saputrasa anugra[ha]rthae sarva[sapa]na 

6 [ja]tish[u] [hijtae [i]mo cha [lijkhiya m[e] [dhama] 

Translation 

(during the reign) of the Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Devaputra, Kaisara Kamshka, the 
son of Vajheshka, in the forty-first year — ^anno 41, on the 25 day of the month J yaishtha, 
on this day-term this well was dug by Dashavhara, of the Peshawarian scions, m honour 
of his mother and father, for the benefit of himself with his wife and son, for the welfare 
of all beings in the (various) births And, having written this (might there) for me 


LXXXVI Platl XXXIII WARDAK VASE INSCRIPTION OF THE 

YEAR 51 

Wardak has become known to archaeologists as the site of some stupas, which were 
partly opened under the directions of Mr Masson, who found that some of them had 
already been dug into before his time The place is situated about thirty miles to the 
west of Kabul ^ 

The name of the place is given as Khawat on maps, and Mr Pargiter has shown 
that this name is already found in the inscription now under discussion, which is found 
on a bronze vase, 9 9 inches high and 6 6 inches broad, which was brought back by Masson 
and is now in the British Museum 

The inscription has been edited by Messrs E Thomas,- Rajendralala Mitra,® 
Dowson,'* Pargiter,® Senart,® and Konow,^ and contributions to its interpretation have 

^ See Wilson, Aitana AnUqna, London, 1841, pp 117 f 

® In James Prmsep, Essays on Indian Antiquities, London, 1838, 1, pp 161 ff , with plate X 

® JASB, XXX, 1861, pp 337 ff, with plate and remarks by Mr Bayley on pp 347 ff . cf 
XXXII, 1863, pp 156 ff 

" JRAS, XX, 1863, pp 355 ff , with plate x , cf JASB, xxxii, 1863, p 428 ^ 

® JRAS, 1913, pp 1060 ff , Ep Ind, xi, pp 303 ff, with plates and notes by Professor F W 

Thomas, cf JRAS, 1914, pp isdff 

® JA,Xl,iv, 1914, pp 56911, cf VIII, XV, 1890, p I3I, IX iv 1894, p 515 . ix,vii,i896,p 10 

^ SBAW, 1916, pp 807 ff 
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been published by Messrs Cunningham,' Fleet,* Thomas,* Luders,'* Banerji,* Grierson,' 
Hultzsch,' and Majumdar ' 

The letters consist of dots and vary in size from I in to | in in 11 1-3 and | in to 
I in in 1 4 They are arranged in four lines, the three first ones encircling the shoulder 
of the vase, and the fourth, separated by three lines, covering about half of the broadest 
circumference 

The alphabet belongs to the later Kushana type and presents some peculiar 
features In Has/Uhuna, 1 2, there are, as first seen by M Senart, two dots above the 
final na, which are without any parallel in Indian KharoshthI records They are, on the 
other hand, found in a Sanskrit KharoshthI document from Endere in Eastern Turkestan,* 
where they are used m such cases where we should expect a visarga, e g manushya 
patJn vat tamatia, but also in fivita, 1 e jivttam Professor Rapson transliterates ah and, 
consequently in our inscription, Hashthnnah To me it seems more probable that the 
sound intended is the vowel which is noted in the same way in the Brahml Saka texts 
from Eastern Turkestan and which was the regular termination in the nominative and 
genitive singular of Saka fl-bases I shall, however, only retain the two dots and write 
a, leaving the question about the meaning of the two dots open 

The letter e usually shows the ^-stroke at the bottom of the ordinary <z-sign In 
pad[t)tyatniae, 11 2, 3, however, the head of the akshara is omitted Mr Pargiter takes 
this defective e to be the sign of the anusvara, but is himself aware of the obvious 
objection that the anusvara is never written as a separate sign 

Some letters are provided with an apparently otiose t -stroke Such is commonly the 
case with intervocalic^, the only exceptions h&ing Kavtagalya, 1 i, which is a name, and 
jalayuga, yehga, avashad{t )jgana, tinthyagas[t )a and agrabhaga, 1 3, where we may assume 
carelessness of the engraver The 1 -stroke m such cases has an angular shape, while it 
IS a curve where also Sanskrit has gt It seems probable that the angular gt , which 
usually corresponds to Skr ~L-, marks a voiced guttural fricative I shall write ^(;) 

In da such a ? -stroke is used throughout, except in the word avidajo, where da is 
preceded by an anusvara I shall write d{i ) 

The termination atm of the locative singular is throughout written amtz, and I 
shall transliterate am{t )t, supposing an aspirated w to be meant 

Also sa occasionally occurs as an apparent st a, viz in Fagt amat eg{t )a sta,] i 
TvT Senart compares the apparent sra which is often used in the genitive termination 
asa, but also in numerous other cases, e g sometimes in the pronoun sa, in the KharoshthI 
documents from Central Asia He thinks that no special value should be attached to the 
apparent ? -stroke He may be right, but it is also possible that we have to do with 
a modification, perhaps towards a voiced z 

The apparent sr is sometimes used where we should expect sy , cf Hoveshiast a, 
1 2, Mareg(r)asra,\ 2,tnithyagast a, \ 3 The sign which I transliterate in 1 i, 

IS distinctly more curvilinear It is, however, not excluded that sy was also pronounced 
with a voiced s, for we have, as has been mentioned above under the discussion of the 
Manikiala inscription, the orthographs sy doadjh for old intervocalic s 

' JASB, xxxii, 1863, pp 14611 , cf XXXIII, 1864, p 37 * JRAS, 1905, p 647 

* JRAS, 1906, p 214 ^ JRAS, 1909, pp 661, 665, SBAW, 1913, p 418*, 1919, 

pp 763', 765! ® hid Ant , xxxvii, 1908, pp 30!, 60, 67 

'JRAS, 1913, p 141 'ZDMG,73,pp 2248" ' J&PASB, xviii, 1922, p 64, List, no 93 

* Ed Boyei, Rapson, Senart, JA, XI, xn, 1918, pp 3191! 

Cf 'lurner, JRAS, 1927, pp 232 f 



WARDAK VASE INSCRIPTION 

Some other /.compounds exist m addition to r/, cf sakya, 1 i, arnpyata and 
imfhya^a, 1 3 

With regard to other letters I shall only mention the use of the cerebral « even 
where we elsewhere find iia, as in nahg[i)a, 1 2 , the broad which cannot easily be 
distinguished from §a, the compounds rth, rv, shth, and st ^ 

L I The reading of the date is certain, viz sam 20 20 10 i ma$^e\ Ai thamisiya 
sastchi 10 4 /, corresponding, according to Dr van Wijk’s calculations, to the 25th April 
A D 179 The ^ of masye has usually been read as « It seems’ however that the 
backward bend of the head of sya is much more pronounced than elsewhere The form 
Ai thamisiya is evidently the locative or genitive o( A i thamisi, adapted from Greek 
Artemisios The word sasta has already been dealt with I may only add that 
M Senart proposes to connect it with Skr samstha, to which he assigns an elsewhere 
unknown meaning, a/ioi ah a 

Then comes imcna ga(iii)iy;{i)ciia, which, as the analogy of other inscriptions shows, 
must mean 'at this instant’ or some such thing Professor Luders is no doubt right in 
bringing 1 e o\6itv g-Jialika in connexion with Skr ghatikd 

The ensuing portion runs Kamagulyapu\ti'\a Vagramareg{i)a s{i)a isa Khava- 
dam{i )i kadalayig[i )a The ti a of puh a looks like di a, but we have no means for 
judging about the actual sound The sentence r(;)« — kadalayig[i)a has been recognized 
as parenthetical by Professor Luders, while Mr Pargiter has given the right explanation 
of the last vord as corresponding to Skr Lritalaya, having fixed his residence, and seen 
that Khavada is the name of the place, the present Khawat 

Then comes Vagi amai ig{i )avihai avi{i )i thn\bd\mi i, where the ha of the latter word 
has an extraordinary appearance, looking like sti but being less angular than the ste of 
sashhi I take the state of things to have been as follows the engraver had before 
himself a ba of the same shape as in the Kurram, Loriyan Tangai, and other inscriptions, 
with a vertical left-hand termination bent backwards and upwards and then continued 
downwards in a long leg His draft seems to have been indistinct, and he has made 
the sloping stroke connecting the front vertical with the leg into two short unconnected 
strokes and by mistake continued the lower one bej ond the leg vertical, the result being 
an apparent cross-bar It is, however, noticeable that the part of this bar which protrudes 
to the right of the vertical only consists of one dot 

The last vords of 1 i are bliag[i)avada ^akyamune §aiiia panihaveh, where we 
may note the Sanskritized genitive mum 

L 2 opens with imcna kuialamulena mahai aja i ajatn aja Hoveshkas{r)a agi abha- 
g[i )ar bhavatn The only doubtful akshara is the ho of Hoveshkas{i )a, where the <i-stroke 
has aslight upwards bend, so that M Senart is perhaps right in reading hu 

Then follows madapidai a me puyae bhavatu bhi adara me Hashthuna Mar eg{r)as{i )a 
puyae bhavatu The names Hashthuna and V i^ra Mai eg(j )a are evidently Iranian, and 
there are no apt lori reasons for not explaining the form Hashthuna as the Saka nomina- 
tive or genitive The forms madapidai a and bhtadaia are genitives of the singular, 
with regard to the former we may compare matapitai am in the Patika and matapitu in 
the silver scroll inscriptions 

The ensuing passage runs cha me bhiiya nati^{i)amitrasambhatigli^ana puyae 
bhavatu Mr Pargiter originally read iocha for yo cha, but has^ accepted my reading 
Professor Thomas was inclined to take io cha as an error for so cha, Skr tacit cha, but 
s never becomes i Yo is the regular neuter pronoun, corresponding to Skr yad, and 


1 JRAS, 1914, P 128 
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forward bend of the legs of i a and cha in vt/tara, acharyana, which look like ; am, cha 7 n, 
respectively Our inscription is the only KharoshthI record which speaks of the 
Mahasamghikas as being in charge or possession of a vihara I have diawn attention 
to some linguistic details which seem to show that they were not old settlers in Wardak, 
speaking the local vernacular, but immigrants from a more eastern district We have no 
means of deciding whence they had come to the Wardak country 

Text 

L I sam 20 20 10 i masy[e] Arthamisiya sastehi 1041 imena gad(r)ig(r)ena Kama- 
gulyapu[tra] Vagramareg(r)a — s(r)a i 4 a Khavadam(r)i kadalayig(r)a — Vagramari- 
g(r)aviharam(r)i thu[ba]m(r)i bhag(r)avada Sakyamune ^arira parithaveti 
L 2 Imena ku^alamulena maharaja rajatiraja Ho((?; Hu)veshkas(r)a agrabhag(r)ae 
bhavatu madapidara me puyae bhavatu bhradara me HashthunJi Mareg(r)as(r)a 
puyae bhavatu yo cha me bhuya natig(r)amitrasambhatig(r)ana puyae bhavatu 
mahiya cha Vag(r)aMareg{r)as(r)a agrabhag(r)apad(r)iyamiae 
L 3 bhavatu sarvasatvana arogadakshmae bhavatu avi ya narag(r)aparyata yava 
bhavagra yo atra amtara a[m]dajo jalayuga ya yetiga arupyata sarvina puyae 
bhavatu mahij'a cha rohana sada sarvina avashad(r)igana sa parivara cha 
agrabhagapad(r)ijfam^ae bhavatu mithyagas(r)a cha agrabhaga bhavatu 
L 4 esha vihara acharj^ana mahasamghigana pangraha 

Translation 

Anno 51, in the month Artemisios, when 15 had appeared, at this hour the Kamagulya 
scion Vagramarega — he has made his abode here in Khawat — establishes the relic of the 
Lord ^akyamuni in the Vagramarega vihara, m a stupa Through this root of bliss, 
may it be for the principal lot of the maharaja rajatiraja Huvishka, may it be for the 
honour of my mother and father, may it be for the honour of my brother Hashthuna 
Marega, and may it, generally, be for the honour of my relatives, friends and associates, 
may it be for the sharing in the principal lot for myself, Vagramarega, may it be for the 
benefit of health of all beings And moreover, let it be for the honour of all, what there 
IS here between, from hell up to the culminating point of existence egg-born and the 
viviparous ones, as far as the formless existence, and for my descendants, always for all 
who are not heretics , and may also the surrounding structure be for the sharing of the 
principal lot, and may there also be a principal lot for the man of false belief This 
vihara is the acceptance of the Mahasamghika teachers 

LXXXVII Plate XXXII 2 UND INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 61 

Und or Ohind is a village 15 miles above Attock, on the west bank of the Indus, m 
34° 2' N and 72° 27' E An inscribed stone was found there by Cunningham in the year 
1848 and deposited in the Lahore Residency, where it had already disappeared in 1853 

The inscription has been reproduced and published by Cunningham,^ and explana- 
tory remarks have been made by Messrs Dowson,- Senart,® Luders,^ Banerji,® Konow,® 
and van Wijk 

^ JASB, xxm, 1854, p 705, with plate, no 5, leproduced in E Thomas’s edition of Pnnsep’s 
Essays, 1, p 164, with plate X, fig 2, JASB, xwtj, 1863, p 145, ASI, v, 1875, P 5 ^> with 
plate XVI, no 2 

^ JRAS, XX, 1863, pp 233 and 265, with plate X, fig 2 

® JA, VIII, XV, 1890, pp 130k 138 < JRAS, 1909, pp 665 f 

® Ind Ant , xxxvii, 1908, pp 46 ® Ep Ind , xiv, p 137 , Acta Ottentalta, iii, pp 77fif 

Acta Oiteutaha, iii, pp 83 ff , cf Majumdar, List, no 92 
















UND AND MAMANE DHERI PEDESTAL ,71 

The stone is stated to have been 26| inches in length and carried too lines of 
writing, the first of which seems to have been incomplete 

It opens with the date sam 20 20 20 i Chetrasa mahasa dtvase atJmm di 4 4 7sa 
kshtmaim, as read by M Senart, ^vho is probably right in assuming that mahasa is a 
mistake for masasa 

Then follows in the old plate saLhai aiia and in the second savu a7ia [khaj It seems 
probable that savira 7 ta or salhai'ana is the genitive plural of the designation of some 
association, and that kha should be filled up as kkade ktce 

L 2 consists of four aksharas, the three last of which were read as csliedc by 
Cunningham and ashade by M Senart I have little doubt that the whole is meant for 
p7i7 vashade, and this mention of the nakshatra has enabled Dr van Wijk to identify the 
date with the 26th February, ad 189 

Text 

L r sam 20 20 20 i Chetrasa maha(sa)sa divase athami di 4 4 i4a kshunami 
sa[vi]rana kha 
2 purvashade 

T RANSLATION 

Anno 61, on the eighth day, d 8 , of the month Chaitra, at this term (was dug 
the well) of the Saviras, in Purvashadha 


LXXXVIII Plate XXXIV i MAMANE DHERI PEDESTAL 
INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 89 

Mamane Dherl is a small hamlet of about ten houses, built on the top of a small 
ancient mound m the Charsadda Tahsll of the Peshawar District The mound is stated 
to have been largely cut about for manure by the villagers during the last forty years, 
and various pieces of Gandhara sculptures are said to have been found there, having 
subsequently been smashed by the villagers or disposed of by them as curios to those 
interested in them 

On the 26th June 1928 the Peshawar Museum acquired a sculpture from Mamane 
Dheri, which proved to contain a Kharoshthi inscription The sculpture is 30 inches 
high and 29! inches wide at the base, and, according to Mr Dilawar Khan, the Curator 
of the Museum, it represents the visit of Indra to the Buddha in the Indra^aila Cave 
To judge from a photograph it is similar to M Foucher’s Fig 246 

On the pedestal, which is 29|- inches long and I2 inches wide, there is a Kharoshthi 
inscription, 28 inches long There is a defaced portion in the middle, where about eight 
aksharas have disappeared In other respects the inscription is in a good state of preser- 
vation It now bears the number 51 in the Peshawar collection 

The size of individual letters varies between | and i inch Their general character 
IS of the same kind as in other records from the neighbourhood We may note the 
forward curvature of most aksharas , the downward curve of the matra of the final e , 
the cursive s[ 7 )a oi Margahsas{r)a, and especially the curious shape of ante-consonantic 
r, which reminds us of the usual s)'mbol for 20 and of the akshara a 

The inscription is dated, on the fifth day of MargaSira, the year 89 The pa aeo 
graphy of the record makes it impossible to refer this date to the older Saka era It 
must belong to the Kanishka era, and Dr van Wijk has been good enough to ca cu ate 
It as corresponding to the ist November, ad 216 
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This date is of interest in a double respect In the first place it shows that the 
Kanishka era was used, side by side with the older reckoning, in the Charsadda District 
In the second it enables us to date a Gandhara relief with comparative certainty in the 
third century a d , and this fact strengthens the probability of the epoch proposed for 
the older Saka era, less than twenty years intervening between the Mamane Dherl and 
Loriyan Tangai pedestals 

With regard to orthography and phonology we may note that the dental n is used 
throughout, with the exception of the word samanuyayana , thus niiyatde, IsJmnavu, 
Dharmap7 tena In tipajaya, Skr upadhyaya, intervocalic jh, i e jjh, has apparently been 
deaspirated The disappearance of intervocalic t in mryaide, Skr imyahtah, has its 
parallels in prethavetiye in the Taxila gold-plate, prethavide m the Jamalgarhl inscription 
of the year 359, and can perhaps be explained as a kind of dissimilation In Matgah- 
rasra we have the same genitive termination asra, 1 e perhaps aza, which we have 
found in Wardak and which also occurs in Tor Dherai In other genitives we have the 
usual termination asa , thus upajayasa Budkapf tasa 

The inscription opens with the date sam 20 20 20 20 ^ ^ i Ma\j'gd]pii asra mast ^ i 
The last akshara in mast is defaced, but apparently certain Mast is probably merely 
a slip instead of mase 

Then follows tse kshunami, with a curious loop above the head-curve of ksha, 
which can hardly be anything else than a slip of the engraver’s tool, and further ntiyatde 
tme deyadhar\vte\ Dharmapttena shama\itena\ where attention may be drawn to the 
different positions of the ^-stroke in mtyatde and deya-, to the shape of the r stroke in 
-d/iarme and dharina-, and to the irregular shape of the compound rm m the former 
word 

In the defaced portion which follows it is not possible to trace any lettering in the 
beginning The last three aksharas may hepuyae, perhaps preceded by sa 

After the gap comes an almost upajayasa, where the left stroke of ya is broken, 
so that It is possible to read upajaasa There can hardly be any doubt that the word 
represents Skr tipadJiyayasya 

The final portion I lead Dharmaprtasa puyae samamiyayana arogadakshtnae, where 
I explain samanuyaya as representing Skr satnanuydytn, a fellow disciple The 
cerebral n m this word points to a weakening of the difference between intervocalic n 
and 11 

Text 

Sam 20 20 20 20 4 4 I Ma[rgasi]ras(r)a masi 4 i i^e kshunami niryaide ime 
deyadhar[me] Dharmapriena shamanena [puyae] upajayasa Budhapriasa puyae sama- 
nuyayana arogadakshinae 

Translation 

Anno 85, in the month of Marga^iras, the 5 (day), at this term was bestowed 
this religious gift by the 4 ramana Dharmapriya, in honour of , in honour of his 
teacher Buddhapriya, for the bestowal of health on his fellow disciples 


LXXXIX Plate XXXIV 2 KANIZA DHERI INSCRIPTION 
Kaniza Dherl is an ancient mound near the village Umarzai in the Charsadda 
TahsTl of the Peshawar District While the mound was dug for manure by the villagers, 
a small fragment of stone, measuring 7J inches by 6 inches, came to light and was 
purchased for the Peshawar Museum on the 18 June, 1928 
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kaniza dheri.taja.mohenjo daro.and tor DHERAI .73 

The fracinicnt is inscnbctl «uh seven KliaroslitM signs. . to .1 inches high, and it 
bears the number 50 m the collection of inscriptions in the Museum 

The ellnr.sc.ers .ire of .iboiit .he same date as ... the preceding inscription, and .he 

reading is absoh.lely ccrlain v.erere d, 20 ^ , 0 we have before ns the last portion 

of a date ^ 


nnsnsa ch 20 ^ i 

The 25 (lay of the month 


Tl\t 

TranslatioxV 


XC TAJA INSCRIPTION 

A KharoshthI inscnplion is reported to exist at Taja m the Peshau'ar District,' but 
the place is said to be imcctssiblc and I have not received any estampages or photo 
graphs 


XCI MOHCNjO DARO FRAGMENTS 

At Mohenjo Dnro in the L'lrkrma District of Sindh extensive excavations have 
been carried on since 1 92 1-1922 I he latest remains date back to the Kushana period, 
and in th<,sc strata wen. found some glared fragments of pottery with KharoshthI letters, 
V tilth arc now in the Indian ^lusI um, C ilcutta There arc altogether three fragments, 
numbered R 15, D 29 and B to, icspcctncly On the first we can read biainha, on the 
second 0 c and on tlu third .. tiro 'I he characters seem to belong to the time of or 
after Kanishk 1 


XCH PLMi XXXV TOR DIICRAI INSCRIBED POTSHERDS 
During the winter 192G-7 Sir Aurcl Stun excavated a ruined Buddhist site at Tor 
Dlitrai, near Dab ir Knt iiul se\ cn miles S E of Duki Tahsll, in the Thai valley, District 
I^irdai, Baluchisian He there disco\crcd about fifty pottery fragments wnth inked 
lettering, fu ( in Brrdimi and the r< maindcr in KharoshthI 

I he I-oralai District some time formed the easternmost dependency of the province 
of Kandah'r The Buddlusl settlemi nLs excavated by Sir Aurel, however, evidently 
bear witness to an extension of the Indian empire of the Kushanas towards the Avest, 
other stage.* Iv mg the n itlcments at Sui Vihar and Mohenjo Daro 

*I he IJrrihmi fragmcius do not allow us to form an opinion about the contents of the 
inscriptions '1 iic) present so much dificrcnce that they cannot all belong to one and the 
.same record I iia\ c toiisuitcd Professor Ltklcrs, who states that one fragment seems to 
belong to the Gupta jicnod, while the others make an older impression The only 
test h tter which they contain is the akshara which has a shape intermediary betw-^een 
those of the Kushana and Gupta periods, though it is also used, in addition to the usual 

Kushrma v a, m a Brrdiml record of the reign of Huvishka - , r t r t 

One of ihc fragments contains the w ords asvamtsya Mu a, another 

satviuia a third \cltatti\uiik \a]- 

The KharoshthI fragments likewise belong to different jars and inscriptions is, 
howeaer. possible to piece them together to one connected legend, which seems to have 

' Cf Ai} ir, ASirC, 190-1^ P 36, Majumdar, List, Addenda, no m 
“ LueJers, List, no 38 
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been repeated on several jars, only with slight variation in the wording and with a some- 
what shortened text on some of them 

The characters remind us of those of the Wardak inscription, the Kharoshthi 
Dhammapada, and the Niya documents, and may roughly be dated about or after 

200 A D 

There is, however, considerable variety in the shape of individual letters Thus de 
has the curvilinear shape with the ^-stroke sloping upwards from the middle in no 5, 
while the r-stroke has a downward slope in no 3, and a cursive form, with the top bent 
backwards and the ^-matra at the bottom in no 4 D/ia has tiie usual form of later 
inscriptions in no 34, where it is an initial, and in no 6, where it is used between vowels 
In nos 4 and 8 intervocalic dha is provided with a bottom-loop, so that it looks like 
dhya, a form which is also found in the Kharoshthi Dhammapada Ya has the old 
angular shape m nos 2-4, 7, 22-4, while in nos i, 25, 26, 35 the left leg is bent m 
a broad angle The (7-stroke is added to the right leg in no 2, to the left in nos 3, 
22-4, and in the middle in nos 1 and 26 Yam has the usual angular shape with the 
anusvara at the bottom in no 4, where it once stands (or ya, while in no 8 the right leg 
IS curved forwards at the top and the left one rises above the point of jointure as in the 
Ara inscription In no 33 the akshara is so cursive that we must perhaps read am All 
these varying forms are also found in the Kharoshthi Dhammapada 

There are several compound letters /ya in no 30 , an apparent d//ya in nos 4, 8 , 
rya in nos ii, 17, sya in nos 3, ii, 14, 34, m nos 19. [30.] 33 1 /^a in no 31, 
p 7 a in nos 4, [31,] 33 , si a in nos 2, 4, 32 , iva in no 33 , sva m no 3 , m no 35 , 

ida in no 10, ima in no 4, [6, 8], 34, lya in nos n, [17], i~va in nos 14-17, and sta 
in nos 14, 16, 17, everywhere with the upwards continuation of the horizontal which 
has been taken to mark the aspiration of the t of sta in the Niya documents 

Of orthographical peculiarities \\e may note, in addition to the varying shape of 
certain letters mentioned above, the use of na both for na and na, e g in ac/iai yanam 
sai vastivadinam , the occasional writing of yam for ya in dcyamd/iyai mo no 4, of sa for 
sam in no 28, of sya for sa m nos 1 1, 14, and of sta for sa in no 32 In the genitive 
termination of vocalic bases ve find sya in nos 3, 34, and si a in nos 2, 4 Similar 
doublets are also found m Wardak and the Niya documents and perhaps point to a 
voiced j 

The language is strongly Sanskntized Thus wc find dcya{m)d/i[y)ai mo yam, 
pai ityagaio, \ina*']tapitf tnam Some features, however, seem to show that the writers 
spoke the North-western Prakrit of other Kharoshthi inscriptions Compare the con- 
fusion between na and na , the (y'a-termination of the genitive of z-bases , the termina- 
tion SI a side by side with sya , the use of the plural m \iiia*'\lapili mam , the 0 before 
voiceless sounds and a in tio cha, pai ityagato agio, [pi a/iyam*yo sai-va, and ta for Skr 
tma in tamya, if this stands for atmaniya It will be seen that the nominative singular 
of «-bases ends in 0 as in eastern Kharoshthi inscriptions To judge from the state of 
things m modern Sindhl, such was the case in Sindh, and it is probable that the Buddhist 
settlers had come to Loralai from Sindh in connexion with an expansion of the Kushana 
dominion, as suggested above 

The restoration of the legend contained in these fragments is naturally hypothetical. 
The beginning is apparently found in nos 1-4, which run shafn Yola , Yola-Mn asi a 
vihai asva, Yola-Mtrasya vthai asvaimsya deya , and [^; «] deyamdhyai mo yam pi apa 
sam, respectively We may restore this as follows shahi Yola-Mii asya (or, -si a) 
mharasvaimsya (or, -srd) deya{tn)dh{))armo yam prapa sam , cf no 5 d^ya\, no 6 
dha m , no 7 ya, no 8 dha mo yam 



ns 


TOR DHERAI INSCRIPTION 

\Vc accord.njily hear about the ded.oatio,, by a certain Fa/a Mna, who 

bcara the title ./»/« /-t a/a is evidently Shr a/a, a place or hall for providing riater 

and nothing could apinreiilly be more appropriate in such an and country The frag^ 
nicnts accortlnigly seem to be of water jars or drinking cups m the prapa 

The name J -ola-Mn ax^ not known to us The Brahml fragment mentioned above 
shovs tint uc must read Mha, and this name is evidently the same which we find in 
My a liojara in the Takht-i-Brdii inscription Yola leminds me of Yc u-la, the son of 
Aiic/atta, the first king of Rhotan according to Tibetan sources ’ If this is not a mere 
coincidence, v c should be inclined to infer that Yola Mira’s family hailed from the Khotan 
country and belonged to the little Y«e chi The name Yo/amona, which seems to occur 
on a Ta\ila seal,* maj also be compared 

The title f/’u/* was used by the old Sakas wdio founded an empire in the Indus 
country some time before the bcginningof the Vikrama era It was revived by Kanishka, 
who, howc\cr, used the KhotanI Saka form s/tao, i e sliait, in his coin-legends, after 
his conquest of Eastern India It is met wath for the first time in Kanishka’s Brahmi 
inscription of the )car 7, and it is used in the Brahmi inscriptions of his successors 
T hough It IS [lossible that the form (/ul/ji was never discontinued in the old Saka province 
on the Indus, it is a pi ton hkclj* that its use bj Yola Mira points to a date after 
KanishI a And the strong" Sanskriti^ation of the inscriptions points m the same direc- 
tion \Ve find, It IS true, a m.irkcd Sanskritiration in the Sui Vihar inscription of the year 
1 1 but the Tor Dlierai record is much more Sanskntic Nowwm learn from the Kurram 
record of the year 20 that the Pr.lkrit Canon was then still in use, and it is only m the 
Pcsli.’iwar inscription no 21, which seems to belong to the time of Vasishka, that we for 
the first time find a Sansl nt sentence in a Kharoshthi inscription It therefore seems 
probable that we bate to do v ah an expansion of Kushana power under Kanishka or 
one of Ins successors, and the palaeography of our inscriptions makes me inclined to 
think that Yola Mira was a contemporar)' of V.lsudcva or even somewhat later His 
title ^Ii( h shows that he was not a prnatc person but a local governor or chief, probably 
under Kush'ina surcrainiy It is of some interest that he is not styled Lshatiapci as the 
go\crnor Liaka of the /.eda inscription It is possible that the \\^zkshati apavizs never 
introduced in Loralai 

1 ha\c alrcatly drawn attention to the different writing of the genitive termination, 
Sja and In the Grammatical Introduction I have dealt wath these writings and 

accepts d a stiggc-slion of IVofessor Turner that they may perhaps be intended to denote 
a \ Diced r I shall write respectively 

1 he final akshan of no } is ww, which can be filled up by means of nos 9-21 as 
(haUodiU nchai yinavt tan’a^ln'adtnatn pj nhc We shall see later on that 
another version of the Icgnul seems to insert a passage between the words papa and 

^ami^hc , ^ 

No 9 shows trace- of three aksharas which can be restored as \^he cJia]tu , no 10 

has MhaVurp di[fy , no n apparently [;// . no iycJia,no ncha, 
L J *- j L j ^ g 1-oasltva , no 1 7 l^ya 7 iai}i\ sa^-vashva- 


no XAUya'h aaUt.adimm pi alt , no i5^t'a,no a 

dtmm, no i 8 [dr]. no x^[dn,a]>n p,alt^,a , no 20 [/i; nh] and no 

7 here can h irdly be any doubt about the restoration The apparent^ * of no 
m.iy stand for idtUd] and the initial sya of nos 1 1 and 14 apparently stands for 
a similar way initial i is occasionally written in the Niya documents, as mentioned 

in the Gr.ammntic.a 1 Introduction 

' Cf Profcs'or ] liomas in Sian Ariaatl K/tolait, pp 5^^ ^ 


Above, p loi 
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I have mentioned above that another version, which may, however, belong to jars 
dedicated by different persons, seems to insert some words between prapa and samghe 
This must be inferred from nos 22-8 For in no 22 we find after pa, 1 e pjapa, the 
words Yola-Mti a-shahi-vihar , where the ha of vthaj is added below the line No 23 
has {^pa Yd\la-77tn a-sha\lii] No 24 begins with the head of a sa, followed by La Avith 
traces of an z-matra, ya-Yo\la-Mt\, which I would restore as svaLiya-Yola-Mi7 a- 
sJiaht-viha 7 'e No 25 has ta7uya or perhaps tan7)\7i\ With every reserve I restore 
this as ata 7 iiya, Skr atiiiaiilya, and take this as a variant of svahya Skr at777a7i occurs as 
atva- in some Taxila records and ati7ia- in the Ara inscription In a Sirkap seal legend, 
however, we find ata- 

No 26 has \Y'\ola-Mira, and no 27 vihai'e In no 28 we have ha, followed by 
a defaced space, and then saghe Though there seems to be room for more than one 
akshara between ha and sa, 1 e sa77i, I think we may restore vthare sc^7i^'\ghe chaturdise 
acha7 ya7ia77i sa7'vastivadt7ia77t p7'at7g7'ahe 

The remaining fragments should probably be inserted after pi'atigyahe No 29 
has he zto cha {s7a\, and no 30 I'ltyagato (^g7'e\, 1 e pratig7'ahe ito chasra paiityagato 
ag7e The doubtful sra in no 29 may perhaps stand for s{7)a77ta, Skr sa77iyaL 

The continuation of the legend seems to follow in nos 31—3 No 31 has traces 
of a ta, followed hypit7 tuai/i and remnants of an akshara which may be pa orp7 a I restore 
this S.S 77iaiaptl7 iiia77i p7'ahya7/iio or p7'atta777so 'Yho{orm-pit7tiiam is evidently meant 
to render Skr pitrind7)t No 32 runs L^sa7vas7a\, where only the bottom of the three 
last aksharas IS preserved The beginning of no 33 is defaced Then follows 
satvaiiai/i ag7 e prahya77tso, where, however, the second akshara from the end may stand 
for aiti I therefore restore p7'aitya77tso, or pi aha77i§o sai'vasatvaiiam ag/ e p7'ahyamso, or 
piatiainLo, taking the si'a of saivasra m no 33 to be of the same kind as the sra which 
sometimes occurs in the beginning of the word satva in the Niya documents 

No 34 seems to run dharmapati\syd\ and no 35 has traces of what may be the 
ya-loop, followed by cha diji'jghayii There are some blurred lines below these aksharas, 
but they seem to be mere blottings With every reserve I restore pr atiyainso, or 
pratiainLo, dhai'mapahsya cha dirghayuta bhavattc, taking dhai'mapati to be a designation 
of Yola Mira himself One of the Brahmi fragments seems to contain the word bhavatu, 
with a dash above in, which apparently marks the end of the record 

If we write such letters as seem to indicate a modification of the preceding sound 
within parentheses and the passage which is not found in all the inscriptions within 
brackets, we accordingly arrive at the following reading and interpretation 

Text 

Shahi-Yola-Miras(y)a {pr, -s(r)a) viharasvamis(y)a [pr, -s(r)a) deyadharmo [pr, deyam- 
dh(y)armo) yam prapa [svakiya { 07 , [a*]tani}a)-Yola-Mira-shahi-vihare] sam(or, sa)ghe 
chaturdise acharyanam sa(^'r, s(y)a)rvastivadinam pratigrahe I to cha s(r)amaparityagato 
agre [ma''']tapitrinam [pratiyam*]So sarvasa(cfr, s(r)a)tvanam agre pratiyamSo { 07 , pra- 
tiamSo) dharmapatis(y)a cha dirghayu[ta bhavatu*] 

Translation 

Of the Shahi Yola Mira, the master of the vihara, this water hall (is) the religious 
gift, in his own Yola-Mlra-shahi-Vihara, to the order of the four quarters, in the accept- 
ance of the Sarvastivadin teachers And from this right donation may there be in 
future a share for (his) mother and father, in future a share for all beings and long life 
for the master of the law 
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D INSCRIPTIONS OUTSIDE THE KHAROSHTHI AREA 

So^iE few Kharoshtlu inscriptions have been found in localities where we have no 
reason for assuming that KharoshthI was ever in common use Those recovered at 
Mathura have been dealt with above, because they can be referred to the rule of the 
Sakas in that place or to other datable records There remain some few records of 
wdiich It IS more difficult to judge, and I therefore publish them m this place, in a roughly 
geographical arrangement ^ ^ 

XCIII Plate XXXVI i KUMRAHAR TERRA COTTA PLAQUE 

INSCRIPTION 

During the excavations at the terrace of Kumrahar, Patna, in the year 1914, a 
terra cotta plaque, measuring 4! in by 3I in , was recovered, on which some KharoshthI 
letters are visible 

The plaque w^s described by the late Dr D B Spooner,^ who thought that its 
‘ central and principal device is a detailed representation of the famous temple at Bodh 
Gaya, unquestionably the oldest drawing of this temple in existence’ The late 
Mr Vincent Smith objected to this identification and thought that the plaque may just 
as w'cll represent one of the great temples at Pataliputra,® while Dr Spooner maintained 
his explanation “ The inscription has been published by Konow * 

The identity of the temple depicted on the plaque cannot, I think, be decided The 
use of the KharoshthI alphabet, on the other hand, seems to show that the person who 
left the plaque in Pataliputra was not an inhabitant of that place, but probably a pilgrim 
from the north-w'est For we have no indication of KharoshthI having ever been used 
in Bihar 

The characters are found to the left of the pillar depicted in front of the entrance 
to the temple, and they are not numerous enough to allow us to judge of the age of 
the inscription with anything approaching certainty Ka has the rectilineal and square 
shape which W'e know from older inscriptions, and is perhaps most like the ka of the 
Mount Banj and Paja inscriptions of the years 102 and in But similar forms also occur 
in later records, even in Jauha Sa has the straight-lined continuation of the leg which 
we also find on the Paja stone, but the head is bent back as in some or the sds of the 
Lion Capital and of the late Loriyan Tang^i records It is impossible to draw any 
chronological inference from such a state of things 

The first akshara is ka The leg has been bent forwards, and it is possible that we 
should read ko Then follows a badly defaced passage, where I could not detect any 
traces of letters w’hen I examined the original in Patna in the winter 1925 Thephoto- 
gjraphs before me seem to make it possible to read tlmrna sani Then comes an almost 
complete gha and a distinct da The next akshara looks like da, but the top seems to 
be slightly turned towards the right and to run into the drawing above it, so that it is 
possible that we have before us a defective sa The remaining aksharas are comparatively 
clear sa h ti Ktti is evidently Sanskrit knh, which is used in the Divyavadana with 
the meaning ‘ structure’, ‘ house of relics ', but may simply mean ‘ work 

* Ibidem, 11, pp 375 ff 

* Ibidem, xii, pp i 79 ^ 




^ JBORS, 1, pp Iff 
® Ibidem, pp 378 ff 
® Cf Pischel, ZDMG, Ivi, pp 157 f 
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With the utmost reserve I therefore give the following reading and explanation 

Text 

K[othumasa] Samghada[sa]sa kiti 
T RANSLATION 

The work of Samghadasa, the Kauthuma 

XCIV Plate XXXVI 2 PATHYAR INSCRIPTION 

Pathyar is situated nine miles south of Kanhiara, on the bank of the Baner rivulet, 
at a distance of about one mile from the Dadh Travellers’ Bungalow in the Kangra 
District At this place Professor Vogel discovered an inscription in two lines, cut into 
the rock The upper line is written in ancient BrahmT, the lower gives a somewhat 
fuller version in KharoshthI Both records have been published by Professor Vogel * 
The characters are of about the same type as m the A^oka inscriptions and may 
belong to the second or the beginning of the first century b c We may note the use of 
a short stroke for the 7^-matra and the closed head of sa 

The first word, which is missing in the BrahmT version, was read as i athidai asahy 
Professor Vogel, who thought it most likely that it is an old form corresponding to ; 
an agricultural caste m Kangra It seems to me, however, that this lat/ii must be 
derived from an older 1 asIUtiLa and cannot have anything to do with our word With 
regard to the reading, it will be seen that the first akshara has a curious sloping bottom- 
stroke It reminds me so much of the stroke used to mark a long vowel in some 
KharoshthI Sanskrit verses from Eastern Turkestan® that I feel tempted to read ia 
The third akshara I read as ta and not z.% da In Ralhitai a I see the Vedic 
which IS used as a patronymic by Satyavachas in the Taittirlya Upamshad, I, 9, i 

The next word Vayulasa is the name of a person, representing Skr Vayiila, which 
IS a short name for Vayudatta or some similar name ® The remaining word pitkai ini 
again shows a sloping bottom-stroke in the second akshara 

Text Translation 

Rathitarasa Vayulasa pukarini. The Rathitara Vayula’s pond 


XCV. Plate XXXVI 3 KANHIARA INSCRIPTION 

Kanhiara is situated three miles to the east of Lower Dharmsala, on the bank of 
the ManjI torrent in the Kangra District Sir E C Bayley here discovered two inscrip- 
tions, one m BrahmT, the other in KharoshthI, cut on large granite boulders, m a field 
about half-way between the village and the station of Dharmsala As in the case of the 
Pathyar records the two inscriptions are of the same contents They have been 
published by Messrs Bayley,* E Thomas,® Dowson,® Cunningham,® and Vogel ® The 
KharoshthI record consists of two lines 

* Ep Ind , VII, pp 116 ff, with plate, cf Majumdar, List, no 48 

® Cf Stem, Se) tndta, pi xxv 

® Ml Majumdar, J&PASB, xviii, 1^12, p 66, seems to consider Vayiila as an un-Indian name 

* JASB, xxiii, 1854, pp 57 f , with plate I 

® Piinsep’s Essays, 1, pp 159 ff , with plate ix, fig 2 

® JRAS, XX, 1863, p 254 and plate ix ’ ASI, v, 1875, p 175 and plate XLII 

® Ep /«</,vii, pp ii6ff, with plate, cf Majumdar, List, no 23 
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The diameters arc decidedly younger than those of the Pathyar inscription and may 
be about contemporaneous with the Patika plate In the first line they are all, with the 
exception of the first, which has an /-stroke, provided with an angular bottom The 
height \aries from 5 m to i in At the beginning of 1 2 we see traces of a svastika 
The first word of the Bnllimi version is Kushmyaiasya The first Kharoshthr 
aksham is// / and the second sha with a dot above, w-liich Professor Vogel takes to be 
an anusvam In that case we should have to assume a direct imitation of the Brahmi 
sign, and, besides, ///?//<///. is not a likely development of Uishna In the Kurram 
inscription tu<:h'a becomes ladta, where the sh is provided w'lth a curve above, w'hich 
seems to mark an aspiration I take the dot to mean the same thing in our inscription 
and transliterate //.<■/ of /v/ i^hmyaias 

Tl \T T RANSLATION 

L I Knshaya^asa Krishnaya^as' grove 

2 aranio 

XCVI Pi vTi XXXVI 4 KARNAL INSCRIPTION 

Karnrd is the head quarters of the district and tahsil of Karnal, situated in 29° 41' N 
and 76® E , on the old bank of the Jamna, about seven miles from the present course of 
the river 

No I So of the Lahore Museum is a stone, i ft 2 in long and 5I in high, which is 
said to have come from Karnrd It contains two incomplete lines and one akshara of 
a third one m KharoslitliT The writing cov'ers a space 10 in long, and the size of 
individual letters vanes from in to 2^ in’ 

'I he characters point to about the same age as the Kanhiara inscription We may 
note the jz-mltr'i in ///, 1 2, which consists of a short, straight line , the square ka, pa, 
and la, and the protruding leg of sa 

L I opens with the word W///, Skr uddln 'I hen comes //// with indistinct traces 
of an /-stroke The ensuing aksharas arc all damaged, and there are several apparent 
cross-lines, which seem to be due to the roughness of the stone The second akshara 
seems lobe la, and knla may be Skr Krila, a well-known old name Then comes the 
lower part of a la, a va with traces of an c or /-stroke, and the lower part of a vertical 
It IS according!) possible to read K) liakavnia 1 he last remaining akshara has consisted 
of a leg, provided with an //-stroke, but cannot be restored 

L 2 IS quite clear as far as it goes lapolmia ac puka\]'\ It is evident thatl i 

originally contained the name of the donor’s father, followed by pnticna and the 
beginning of the grandfather s name L 2 can be partly restored, ptikai as piikai ant 
or pukaitni, and the remaining portion as katavita or svakiyi 

L 3 consists of the akshara a written below the ka of pukat If we compare the 
Kanhiara inscription, we may think of restoring at ante 
In sucli circumstances the reading cannot be certain 

Tiat 

L I sidhi Kr[i6a]kav[ina] u[ putrena *] 

2 lapotrena ae puka[rini karavita*] 

3 a[ranie’*] 

Translation 

Hail By KrKakavi, (the son of ), the grandson of la, this pond 

’ See Majumdar, List, no 24. 
a a 2 




LIST OF WORDS OCCURRING IN 
KHAROSHTHI INSCRIPTIONS 


ae XCVI 
akshalasa XLIII 
akba XVI 
agiiala LXXII 3 
agrapadiasae LXXVI ii 
agraprachamsae LXXXII 2 
agrabhaga LXXXVI 3 
agrabhagrae LXXXVI 2 
agrabhagrapadriyam^ae LXXXVI. 

2. 3 

agramaheshri XV A 2 
agre XCII 
aghadakshonayae II 
acharyaLXXIV 2 
acharj ana LXXXVI 4 
acharyana LXXII 4, LXXX i 
acharyanam XCII 
acharyanena XXXIV 
anae XI 3, XIII 4 
athana XI 4 
athami LXXXVII r 
athame XXXIX 2 
athaviinSatihi LXXXII i 
athavz^e LXXIV i 
athasatatimae XIII r 
adhashathia XI i 
adhasa X 3 

anamdaputrena XXIII 2 

anugraharthae LXXXV 5 

anugrahena LXXV 3 

amdajo LXXXVI 3 

atavihare XXXVII PI XX 10 

atzbalani VIII A 2 

ateurena XV A 9 

atmanasa LXXXV 5 

atra XIII 2, XX 3, LXXXIII 2, 

LXXXVI 3 
atvanasaXXXV 2 
atvano XXVII 5 
anu LXXIV 3 
amtara LXXXVI 3 
apanage LXXVI 4 
apelae LXXXII 1 
apratitha\ita XIII 3 
abuholae XV A 6 
abhibhuti LXXXII 2 
abhu X 5 

nbhusavita XV A 13 
amacha XXVII 4 
amata XXVI 3 
ambae XLVI i 

aya XXVII 5, LXI 2, LXXX 4 
ayam XXXII 
ayatra LXXIV 2 
ayad LXXIII 
ayanasa XV KL i, N i 
ayasa X x , XXVII i 
ayasia XV A 2 
ayimita XV KL 3 
ayubalavardhie XIII 4 
arajhamdasa XXXVII PI XX 9 


arame XI 6, XCVI 
aramo XCV 
araha[ta*]na XXVII 4 
arupyata LXXXVI 3 
arogadakshi LVIII 
arogadakshinae XXVII 3, 5, 
XXXV 2, LXIII, LXXXVI 3, 
LXXXVIII 

arogadakshini XLVI i 
aropayata LXXIV 2 
arthae LX 2 

arthamisiya LXXIX, LXXXVI i 
avadunakaia LXXX 1 
avaptir LXXXI 4 
avarajo XV C r 
avashadrigana LXXXVI 3 
avi LXXXVI 3 
avija LXXX 2 
avnsarapathanaare XXXVIII 
aipaiusa XLV i 

ashadasa XXVII i, LX 1, 
LXXV I 
asaLXXX 3 
astu LXXXI 4 
ito XCII 
ztra XXXIX 2 
idradevaputrena LXXXI 3 
imtavbnaputrana XXVII 2 
imdrasenasa XXXV 3, 4 
imam LXXIV 3 

imanagrare LXXII i 
imami XIII 5 
imasu XI 8 

ime I, XXVII 2, LXXXVIII 
imena LXXXVI i, 2 
imo XV M 2, LXXXV 6 
isa XXVII I, LXXXVI i, 
LXXXVII I 

i^e XLV 2, LXXV i, LXXIX, 
LXXX I, LXXXI 2, LXXXII 
r, LXXXV 3, LXXXVIII 
liparakasa XXXIII 
lira XV A 10 
udiliakehi XLV 2 
ufaraphagune LXXV r 
utararame XXXIII 
utarena XIII 2 
utraena XV KL 3 
upakachaa LXXV 3 
upajayasa LXXXVIII 
upasika LXXIV 3 
urasara]e XXXIV 
urasakena XXVII i 
urumujaputre XXVI 2 
urvaraparena XV I 2 
utaLXXX 2 
uvagrasa LXXX 3 
uvadana LXXX 3 
uvima kavthisasa XXIX 2 
e XXXV 2 
ekaXLVIII 2 


ekachapansai LXXXV 2 

ekadala[la*]timaye XXIII i 

ekadase LXXIV r 

ekalitimaye XIV i 

ekunachadulatimae LX r 

edatuvami LI 

eduo XVIII 

etaye XIII i 

etena LXXVI 8 

etra LXXVI r, 5 

edena LXXXII 2 

erjhuna XX 5 

evaXXVI 3 

evam LXXX 3 

elaXI 2 

esha XXXV i i, LXXXVI 4 
okeXLV 2 
oja XI 2 

obharavastavena LXXXI 4 
kaXXX 
ka XXII 
kaisarasa LXXXV i 
kanishkasa LXXV 2 
kaneshkasa LXXVI x 
kata LXXV 3 
kadalayigra LXXXVI r 
kadhavaro XV I i, 2 
kanitha XV E 3 
kanishkasa LXXII i 
kanishkasya LXXIV r 
[ka*]neshkasa LXXII 3 
k’amdhasa LXXX 3 
kapasa XX 5 

kamagulyaputra LXXXVI i 
kamuia XV A 3 
kamuio XV E' 
karavakasa LXXVIII 2 
karavita XXIV 2 
karavide XXVI 2, LXVII 
karavhaena LXXVI 7 
kantaXV E". J 2 
kante XXIII 2 
kanda LXXI 
kartiyasa LXXVI i 
kalui XV C r 
kavisia LXXVII 
kavthisasa XXIX 2 
kalaviana XXXIII 
kalavo XXXVI 9, ii 
kashyaviyana XXXIV, LV B 
kasuasa XXVI 2 
kahapanasahasrehi X 4 
kale LXXXIII 2 
km XCIII 

kueXIV 2, XXIII 2, XXVIII 3, 
LXXV 2 

kuo XVIII, XIX 3, XXV I 
kutibi XXXV 4 
kntimbim LXXIV 3 
kupe LXXXV 4 
kumara XV E 2 



LIST OF WORDS OCCURRING IN 


L\^ I 

knel^XXXI ; 

Kuio L'VXXIII 3 

fcu I : 

ku-'ahnLL''a LXX\ I S,LXXXII 

k^-ru’uasa XV G r 
liLSuIuko XIII s 
ke-alosa lAXX 3 
ko humasa XCIII 
kn a' 3\ina XCVI 
kr bavaiOST XCV 
kronmisa X\ R a 
ksbatrapi XIII rc\ , XXXVIII, 
LVX\ II 

kshatrapasa XIII a, 4, XXX, 
L\XV 3, LXX\ I 3, LXX^ II 
ks!ntni\35i XV G a, Q 2 
ks^a ra\e XV B 3, M r 
k5h''har’tasa XIII i 
Ishunami LXXV i, LXXXV 3 
I^hunanitni IXXXI a 
Ishuramn LXXIX 
Ishummi LXXXVII i 
kshuminmi LXXX i, LXXXII i, 
LVXXVIII 
kshcmaXIII a 
kha I XXXVII I 
khie LXXXII a 
IhaniMde XXVIII 3, LXXXI a 
kinnasa XXXIX a 
klnIIKk■'^anatubaglm^ XLI a 
khadao LXXXI 1 1 3 
I hade LXXV a, LXXXV 3 
I hardn'T XV Q r 
khamo'tisi XV \4 
khamosto XV E i 
khahmasi XV L a 
Ihala'-aniU'O XV J' 
khalulisa X\’ X 4 
khundaniri LXXX VI i 
khudachnmt XXVIII 2 
khudachiena LXXVI 6 
kliuslnnasa XX\ II 3 
tadr;gri.na LXXX\ I r 
fadaasa LV \ 

gijalasa XXXVII PI XX 13 
ga'hra LXII i 
gahami XX\ II 3 
guduvhnrwa XX i 
gushini\ uasann ardhaka LXXVI 


gushanasa XX\ I i 
gubaMhare XV H 
gotania X 5 

gotannsliamanasa LXXIX 
goan u<a LXXVIII i 
gom-nadapjtrasaa XXX\ II 5 
f nna\hr)aka LXX\ II 
grama LX\ I 

cha IX I, X 3, XIII a, 3, 4 
X\ \ I ,, XX\ I a, XXXII 
XL\ I I, IXII a, LXXIV a 
3 I XX\' a, LXXVI 7, S, g 
1 \XX ), LXXXV C 
{XX\\ I a. 3. XCII 
dn’ud c XXXIII 
c’n'up rarodhitn'a'^a ^ III A i 
da irdi c XCII 
dir„L,-.aXV \ 14 


chadudiji LV A 

chadudne XXII, XXXIV, L^ B, 
lAI 

chukhsasa XIII a, XXX 
che XLVIII r 
chetrasa LXXXVII i 
jafnanae XIII 4 
jana I 

jati XXXI 3 
jatishu LXXXV 6 
jadi LXXX 3 
jara LXXX 3 
jala} uga LXXX\^, 3 
jinaesa XXXW la 
jinakumaro LX VI 
jihonikasa XXX 
jethamase XXVIII i 
lethasa LXXXV 3 
jhanasa XXXVII PI XX 6 
jhanapryasa XXXVII PI XX 3 
jhaindanamas)a XXXVII 5 
jhara LXXVI 5 
fiati XXVII 4 
natigabamdhaaasa XIII 4 
natimitrasalohidana XXXV a 
fiadigasamghe LV C 
naritnueXV N4 
thaXXXV 6 
thapaicham LXXIV 3 
thu\e XIX 3 
da XXXVII PI XX IS 
nagare XX\ II 2 
nagrare LXXII i 
nana LXXVI 5 
natigra LXXXVI a 
naragra LXXXVI 3 
na\akarmia LXXII 3 
nasa LXXIII 
nijadide XVII 
nir anae XXVII 5 
noachae XXVII a 
ta LXV 

taena LXXVI 6 
takshafbjilaatni XXXV i i 
takshaiiilae XXVII 3, XXXIII 
takshilasa XV R i 
takhalae LXIII 
takhabilae XIII 2, XXXII 
takhtidrena LXXI 
tana)eshu LX a 
lanuaae XXVII 3 
tatra XXVI a 

tathagato XXXVI 9, n, la 
tanam LI I 

tanija XCII 
tanu\akatnmJ LXXX i 
taruka XXVI 3 
tash’a LVXX 3 

tasaXIII a, XXXI a, LXXVI 4 
tasa LIV 
ti^atimae XX 2 
tubagami XLI a 
lubo L\I 2 
tu\am) LI 
tena XXVII 2 
tesha LXXXII 2 
toprnda XXIX 3, LXXV 2 
to-a XXX\ I t4 
tra\‘aiakurana XX\ III 2 
tin XCI 


thaidorena XXIV i 
thaaaraputrasja XXXVII i 2 
thunaXLMII 2 
thubamrai LXXX i, LXXXII i 
thubamn LXXXVI i 
ihubo II 
thuaa XV A 14 
thu\o XXXII 
theutaras}^! XXXVII i, 2 
theudamasa III 
theudorena I 
da\simkas}a LXXIV r 
dakshinaej arogadakshinae 
dadanajago LXXVI 3 
dana LXXV 3 
danami XX\'I 3 
danamukha XLVH, LXXV 2 
danamukhe XXMII 2, XL i, 
XLI I, XLII 2, XLIV, XLVI 
i,XLIX,LVlIl I 
danamukho XU, XIX r, 
XXXIII, XXXVI 7, 8, 10, 12, 
LXII 2,LXXVII,LXXXIII 4 
danamuhe XVII 
danamuho XXXIX 2 
danasa LXXXI 4 
dam LXIX 
datiaputrena XXIV r 
dadanm LXXIV 3 
dana XXXIV 
danapati XIII 4 

danamukhe XXI, XLIII, LIV, 
LV A, LA'II, LXVI 
danamukheo XXXV i, i, XXXVI 
2 

danamukho XXXVI 4, 5, 6 
damatrata LXXIV a 
damane LXXIV 2 
damijadasa IX i 
darana XXV 2 
dansa XIII 4 
dabama LX 2 
dasahi X 4, LXXXII i 
dTsha\harena LXXXV 4 
dasa LXXII 3 

di XX 3, XXVI I, XL I, 
LXXIII, LXXIV I, LXXV 
I, LXXX I, LXXXI 2, 
LXXXIII 2, LXXXV 3, 
LXXXVII I, LXXXLX 
diakasa XV A 5 
dirghaju XCII 
di\ara LXXIII 
dirasakale LXXXIII 2 
dnasakshunami LXXXV 3 
dnasami LXXXIII i 
dnasammi LIII 

di\ase XII, XIII i, XX 2, 
XXIII r (dise), XXVII i, 
XXVIII r, XXXIX I, LX r, 
LXXIV j, 2, LXXVI I, 
LXXXVII J, LXXX\ III 
dukha LXXX 3 
dukhak’amdhasa LXXX 3 
de XXVII 5 
dcdi XI 3 

dcnipasa XXXVII PI XX 7 
duadlnrme LXXII 2, 

LXXXVIII 

dejadharmo XCII 
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devadatto XXXVII 6 

devaputrasaXXyil 3,LXXXV i 

devaputrasya LXXIV i 

devama LXIV 

[de*]ieXIII 3 

de^oXIII 2, XXVI 2 

dehajati XXXI 3 

dormanasta LXXX 3 

dra XXXVII 3 

dronnadrana LXXXIII 3 

dha XXXVII 4 

dha graryaka LXXII i 

dhatu XVI, XXXI I 

dhatuo XXVII r, 2 

dhanathitasa X 3 

dhama LXXXV 6 

dhamaute XLV 2 

dhamadana XV H' 

dhamadasabhikshuno XXXV r i 

dhamarale XXVII 2, XXXV i i 

dhamasa XV O i, LV C 

dhartnakathisya LXXIV 2 

dharmakhae LXXXII 2 

dharrnana LXXXII 2 

dharmanadisa XXXVI i 

dharmapatisya XCII 

dharmapnena LXXXVIII 

dharmabhutisa XXXVI 6 

dharmamitrasa XXXVI 5, 8 

dharmaraaae XI 5 

dhitarasa XX 4 

dhitra XV A 3, 8 

dhivhakarasa LXXI 

nauludo XV D 

nakraraasa XV F i 

nakrarakrasa XV N i 

nagadatasya LXXIV 2 

nagarakasa XXXVI 5 

nagare XIII 2 

nadadiakasa XV A 5 

nama XIII 2 

namaruva LXXX 2 

navakamika XIII 5 

navakarmiena LXXXII i 

navakarmigena LXXVI 12 

na vare XI 6 

na\ a\aharammi LXXX i 

mjatito XXXVII 6 

niyatritro XV J 2 

niryaide LXXXVIII 

nirvanasambharae LXXXII 2 

nisime XV A ii 

nisimo XV J 2 

nokrame LXXXIII 3 

pakshe XX 3 

pagrana XV N 2 

pamchada^e XXIII i, XXVIII i 

pamchami LIII 

pamchame XIII r 

padia&ie LXXVI 2, ii 

padriyam^ae LXXXVI 2, 3 

padhammammi XLV i 

padhravipratresro XV iM 2 

patikasa XIII 4, rev , XV G i 

patiko XIII 2, 3 

padam V 

panemasa XIII r 

pangaha LV A 

pangraha LXXXVI 4 

parigrahammi I^XXX r 


pangraheXV A 16, J 3, XXXIII, 
XLV 2 

panchago XXVIl 5 
parithaveti LXXXVI i 
parityagato XCII 
parideva LXXX 3 
parivara XX 4, LXXXVI 3 
panvaram LXXIV 3 
panvarena LXXVI 8 
parivarena XV A 9 
paristavida LXXIX 
paryata LXXXVI 3 
palichhina XV J i 
pitae XXIII 2 
pitaram XIII 3 
pitarana LXXXV 4 
pitu II, XXVII 4, XXXI 2, 
XXXVII 6 
pitra IX I 
pitramahi XV A 7 
pitrinam XCII 
pidapu[trehi*] XLV i 
pidara LXXXVI 2 
pidu XX 6 
pipalakhaana XVIII 
pi^pasria XV A 7 
puka XCVI 
pukaram XXIV r 
pukanni XCIV 
pujane LXXV 2 
punakareneva XXVI 3 
punapaksheXX 3 
pubamatasa IV 

putra IX 2, XIII 7, XV B 2, 
XX 4, LXXX I, LXXXVI r 
putrana XXVII 2, LXXXV 4 
putrasa XVII, XIX 2, XXX, 
XXXV 1 I, XXXVII PI XX 
2, 3, s, 6, LXXVII, LXXXV 
2, 5 

putrasya XXXVII r, 2, 5 
putreXXVI 2 

putrena XXIII 2, XXIV i, 
LXXXI 3, XCVI 
pu[trehi*] XLV i 
putro XIII 2 
puya XV O I, 2 

puyae II, XIII 3, XV G 2, P 2, 
XVII, XX 5, 6, XXIII 2, 
XXIV 2, XXVII 4, 5, XXXII, 
XXXV 2, XXXVII 6, XL VI 
I, LXXX 4, LXXXV 4, 
LXXXVI 2, 3. LXXXVIII 
pu) ayamto XIII 3, 4 
pura VIII A i 
purvae LXXVI i 
purvaye XIII r 
purvashade LXXXVII 2 
potrena XCVI 
podaena XLV i 
poshapuriaputrana LXXXV 4 
prachaXXVI 2 
pracham^ae LXXXII 2 
prachagra LXXX 2, 3 
pracbu XIII 2 

prach[e*]gabudhana XXVII 4 
pracchi XI 10 
prathame XX 3 
prathavi XI 9 
pradhame XXVI i 
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pradhravipratre^re XV A 10 
pratigrahe LXXII 4, XCII 
pratichasammupate LXXX 4 
pratithanam LXXIV 3 
pratithavjta XIII 3 
pratithavidra I 
pratithavedi LXII r 
pratithavito XXXII 
[pra*]tithaveti XIII 3 
pratiyamso XCII 
pratistapita LXXXII i 
pratistavayati LXXVI 6 
pratistavito II 
pratrithavitro XV A 1 1 
pratre^re XV A 10 
pratresro XV M 3 
pradithavedi LXXX 2 
pradistavita XXVII i, 2 
prapa XCII 
prama XV N 3 
prasishjasya LXXIV 2 
prethavide XLV 2 
prethavetiye XXXI r 
prothavatasa XII 
prothavadasa XL i, LIII, 

LXXXIII I 

phashaLXXX 2 
baXXXV s 

badusa XXXVII PI XX 12 
bamdhavasa XIII 4 
balaXIII 4 
balajaya LXXIV 3 
balanamdi LXXIV 3 
balasa VIII A i 
balasamisa XX 3 
bahahena XXVII 2 
bahujanastitiye I 
bahushutiakana LV B 
budha LXXVI 5 
budhaghoshasa XL i 
budhani na, r sarvabudhana, na 
budhatrevasa XV KL 2 
budhadevasa XXXVI 2 
budhapriasa LXXXVIII 
budhamitrasa XXXVI i, XLII i 
budharakshidasa XXXVI 4, XLII 
I, LII 

budhalatrasa XXXVII PI XX 5 
budhavarumasa XL VIII r 
budhasa XV A 12 
budhasena LXXIII 
budhilasa XV F i, N r 
budhilena LXXVI 12 
budhehi LXXVI 9 
budhorumasa XLI i, LVIII i 
buntena LXXVI 7 
busaparo XV I i 
bodhasa V 

bodhisatva^arira LXXXII 2 
boyanasa XX 3, 4 
bosavarumasa XLIX 
bosisatvagahami XXVII 3 
bratnadatasa XXXVII PI XX 8 
bramha XCI 
bramhanena LXXXI 3 
bhakravatro XV A 12 
bhaga LXXXVI 3 
bhagava LXXVI 5 
bhagavata XIII 3 
bhagavato XXVII i, 2, XXXI r 



LIST OF WORDS OCCURRING IN 


bhagra LXXXVl 2, 3 
bhagrae LXXXVI 2 
bhagruatasa LXXX i 
bhagnvato I 
bhagravatra XVII 
bhagravada LXXX 2, LXXXVI 

I 

bhadusa IX i 

bhadrasa XXXIX 3 

bhamiteshu LXVI 

bha) akasa II 

bharadu LX 2 

bhanae XLVI i 

bharjaeXXXV 3 

bhaoasa LXXXV 5 

bha\aLXXX 3 

bhavagra LXXXVI 3 

bhavatu LXXII 2, LXXIV 4 , 

LXXVI 10, LXXXII 2, 

LXXXVI 2, 3 
bhuadi LXXX 3 
bha\e LXXIV 2 


mahakshatravasaXV Ai,Bi, Gi 
mahajhanaputrasa XXXVII PI 
XX 3 

mahadanapati XIII 4 
mahamtasa XIII i 
mahayasaputrasa XXXVII PI 
XX 2 

maharaja LXXXVI 2 
maharajaFbhrata] XXX 
maharajasa XXVII 3, XXIX 2, 
LXXII I, LXXVI I, LXXXI 
r, LXXXV r 
maharajasya LXXIV r 
maharayasa XIII r, XX i,XXVI 

I 

mahasa LXXXVII i 
mahasaghiana XV N 3 
mahasamghigana LXXXVI 4 
mahasenasa LXXII 3 
mahiphatiena LXXX 4 
mahiya LXXXVI 2, 3 
maheshn XV A 2 


rajatirajasa XXVII 3, LXXXV i 
rajatirajasya LXXIV i 
rajano IX i 

rajami XXVI r, LXXV 2 
rajaramnammi LXXXII i 
rajasa LXXXII 2 
rajulasa XV A r, B 2 
rafleXLV 2 

ramnammi LXXX i, LXXXII i 
rama ma XXVI 3 
ray a XV A 13 
rahulasa XXXVI 7 
rathitarasa XCIV 
ruvaLXXX 2 
rohana LXXXVI 3 
rohinimitrena XIII 5 
lapotrena XCVI 
lala LXXVI 2 
lavi^ae LVII 
h LXIV 
haka XIII rev 
liakasa LXXV 2 


bhikhusa XV F 2. N r 
bhikshusa XXXVI 2, 4, 5, 6 
bhikshusja LXXIV 2 
bhui LXXV 2 
bhuja LXXXVI 2 
bhratara XI 2, XIII 4. LXXVI 
n 

bhratarehi XXXII 
bhratra XV A 7 
bhradara LXXXVI 2 
nn LXXIII 

makadakaputrasa XIX 2 
maja XV E 3 
tnajhe LXXVI i 
[malni[gulasal XXX 
mata IX 2, LXXIV 3 
matajhanaputrasa XXXVII PI 
XX 6 

matapitae XXIII 2 
matapitaram XIII 2 
matapitu II, XXVII 4, XXXVII 
6 

matapitrinam XCII 
matarapitarana LXXXV 4 
matu XX\I I, LXXIV 3 
matra XV A 5, 6 
madapidara LXXXVI 2 
madu XX 5, LXXV 3 
manaaasa JGCXVII PI XX 2 
mano XCI 
marana LXXX 3 
nnrami LXXIII 
marigra LXXXVI r 
maregra LXXXVI i 
niaregrasra LXXXVI 2 
marga^irasra LXXXVIII 
marjhakasa LXXV 2 
masasa XII, XIII i, XX 2, 
XXIII T, XXVI I, XXVII r, 
XXXIX I, LIII, LX 1, 
LXXV I, LXXX I, LXXXI 
2, LXXXII I r, LXXXV 3, 
LXXXIX 
masasja LXXIV r 
niasi LXXXVIII 
mase XXVIII r 

nnsye LXXIX, LXXXII i, 
LXXXVI I 


mi LXVII, LXXIII 
mimjukritasya XXXVII 4 
minamdrasa LXX 
mitra XXVII 4, XXXV 2, 
LXXXVI 2 
mitraeXXXV 3 
mitravadhana IX 2 
mithyagasra LXXXVI 3 
miyikasa XV G 2 
mira XCII 
mira boyanasa XX 4 
mirasya, mirasra XCII 
muki XV A 13 

mumjanatnda, mumjavamdaXVII 
mumjukritasya XXXVII 3 
mudrasatasa XXXVII PI XX 10 
muTodasa LXXV 2 
mulena, na, r kusalamulena, na 
me XI 7, XXVI 2, LXXIII, 
LXXXV 6, LXXXVI 2 
metre} e LXVIII 
meridakhena II 
meridarkhena I 
mevakisa XV G i 
moike XXVI 2 


mogasa XIII i 
ya XI 6, 7, XIII 
LXXXVI 3 
yam XCII 
yathim LXXIV 2 


5 , XV I 4, 


yathipratithanam LXXIV 3 
jatha LXXX 2 


yapadana VIII A 2 


yarana XVIII 


yarayasu XI 7 
ya\a LXXXVI 3 
yavalatrasa XXXVII PI XX 4 
yasaputra LXXX I 
yuvarana XV A 4 
yuraraya XV E i 
yetiga LXXXVI 3 
yesha LXXXII 2 
yo X 5, XXXI 2, LXXXVI 2, 3 
yola XCII 

yolaraonalatraputrasa XXXVII 
PI XX 5 
rachito LXVI 2 


rajatimja LXXXVI 2 


liakoXIII 2 
liasa XI 3 
likbida LXXX 4 
hkhiya LXXXV 6 
liyana LXIII 
loo XXXI 2 

vagramarigra LXXXVI i 
vagramaregra LXXXVI i 
vagramaregrasra LXXXVI 2 
vajheshkaputrasa LXXXV 2 
vadhitirana XII 
vanaeasa XXXVI 7 
vayirathuve XIX 2 
vayulasa XCIV 
vardhie XIII 4 
valavadha IX r 
vak LXXVI 2 

vasha XX i, XXIV 2, XXVII r, 
LX r 

vasbishugana XIV 2 
vashe XIV r 
vasudevena LXXXI 3 
vasetha XLVI i 
vastavena XXVII 2, LXXXI 4 
va[stavenal LXVI 
VI XV I 4 
vinana LXXX 2 
Vito LXI 2 
vipra IX 2 
visami LXXXIII i 
vispamitrasa XXXVII PI XX 
12 

vi^pasu XI 8 
vihara LXXXVI 4 
viharakaravhaena LXXVI 7 
viharami XXVIII 3 
viharammi LXXX i 
viharamn LXXXVI r 
viharasvaminim LXXIV 3 
viharasvamisra LXI r, XCII 
vihare XV 4, XXXVII 6, PI XX 
10, LXXII 3, LXXVI 4. 
XCII 

vudhasa LXXV 3 
vedana LXXX 3 
veyaudima XV I r 
velakhasa XX 2, XXXIX r 
■ve^paiiena LXXVI 6 



KHAROSHTHI INSCRIPTIONS 


■ve^palisa LXXVI 3 
%eha XI 6, 10 
vradhichhaj a LXIII 
XXXVI g 
^akamu XXXVI 12 
sakamunisa I, V, XIII 3 
^akamumsa XV A 12 
&ik) amune LXXXVI i 
&ikyamunisa LXXX i 
Sata VIII B I 
lami LI 

&inra I, XV A ii, LXXIX, 
LXXX 2, LXXXII I, 2, 
LXXXVI I 
^arirain XIII 3 (LXII) 

&inrehi XVII 
Sarmam LX 2 
^ahnokrame LXXXIII 2 
^aaasa XXXVI ro 
&istakhadhatu XVI 
^irae XXXI i 
InathalaXXVI 3 
su athale XXVI 2 
su arakshttasa X 2, XXXVII PI 
XX ir 

in arakshitrasa XVII 

hvasena. XXXVIII 

iish)as>aLXXIV 2 

^udase XV B 3, M r 

susrushaiiae XI 3 

^ogra LXXX 3 

^pa VIII B 2 

Sramanami VIII B 3 

bra\anasa XXIII i, XXIV 2, 

XXVI I 
XV A 13 

s\edra\atTna LXXX r 
shadra) adana LXXX 2 
shadhadana XX 4 
shamanasa LVIII i, LXXIX 
shamanana LV A, B 
shamananiitrasa XXXVI 3 
shamanena LXXXVIII 
aha\aasa LV C 
shaaaena XLV i 
sha\aehi LXXVI 9 
shashtihae IX i 
shahi XCII 
shutasa X 2 
shodase XII 

sa LXXVI 4, LXXXVI 3, 

XXVII r. XL I, XXXVII 4 
sa LVII 

sam VIII B I, X t, XII, XXVI 
I, XXVIII I, XXIX I, 
XXXIX I, XLV r, LIII, 
LXXII 1, LXXIV I, LXXV 
I, LXXVI I, LXXIX, LXXX 
I, LXXXIII I, LXXXV 2, 
LXXXVI I, LXXXVII I, 
LXXXVIII 
samva XVIII 

sairnatsaraje XIII r, XIX 3, 
XXIII r 

samvat&ire LXXIV i 
sain\ardhaka LXXVI 2 
samvepa LXXVI 8 
sakasa IX r 


sakrastanasa XV P i 
sakha XXXVII PI XX 14 
saghamitrarajasa LXXV 3 
saghamitrasa XXXVI 2 
sagharama XV A 14 
saghasa XV A 15, O 2 
saghe XCII 
saghorumasa XL 2 
samk’araLXXX 2 
samk’arana LXV 
samkramisa VIII A i 
samghadasasa XCIII 
samghamitrasam LVIII i 
samghamitrena XXIII 2 
samghamitrena LXXXII i 
samgharakshidasa XXXIV 
samgharamam XIII 3 
samgharame XIII 5, LXXII 3 
samghe XXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, 

LV A, B, C, LVI, XCII 
sachabhamiteshu LXVI 
sat\ ana, -na, s sarvasatvana, na 
sada LXXVI 10. LXXXVI 3 
sadajarisa XLII 2 
sadaviyarisa XL 2, XLIII, XLIV 
sadha XV A 6, 8, LXXVI 8, 

ro 

sadharmarata XLIII 
sadhalasa XXXVII PI XX r 
samtiare LXIV 
saputradarasa XIII 4 
saputradhitarasa XX 4 
saputrasa XXXV 1 r, LXXXV 5 
saphae XL VII 
sabhadusa IX i 
sabhayakena II 
sabharyasa LXXXV 5 
sam am LXXVI 10 
samanumotrakra XV E 4, E" 
samanuyayana LXXXVIII 
samapanchago XXVII 5 
samaparitjagato XCII 
samuchhicha XI 2 
sambat^arae XX 2, LXXXII x, 

LXXXV 2 

sambhatigrana LXXXVI 2 
sambharae LXXXII 2 
sammudae LXXX 3 
sammupate LXXX 4 
sardha IX i 
sarva XIII 4 

sarvabudhana XVII, XXVII 4 
sar\abudhana XIII 3, XV Or 
sarvasa XV P r 
sar\asa na XXVII 4 
sarvasatvana XXIII 2, XLVI x 
sarvasatvana LXXX 4, LXXXII 

2, LXXXVI 3 

sarvasatvanam LXXII 2, LXXIV 

3, XCII 

sarvasapana XXIV 2, XLV 2, 

LXXXV 3 

sarvastivatina LXXII 4 
sarvastivatrana XV A 15, J 3 
sarvastivatrasa XV F 2, N 2 
sartastivadativadhase LXXV 2 
sarvastivadana LXXX i 
sarvastivadinam XCII 


sarvasratvanam XCII 
sarvina LXXXVI 3 
salohi[ta*]na XXVII 4 
salohidana XXXV 2 
savatratena XXXVII 6 
savabudhana XXXII 
savalavadhapitra IX x 
savasethabhanae XLVI i 
savirana LXXXVII r 
salpa XV A 13 

sastehi LXXIX, LXXXII r, 
LXXXVI r 
saha LXXVI 6 
sahaehi XLV i 
sahayana XII 
sahayara XXVIII 2 
sahayarana XIV 2, XVIII, 
XXV I 

saharana LXXXIII 3 
sa hasa XXXVI 9 
sahasrehi X 4 
samiasa XLVI i 
siati XI 7, 9, XXXI 2 
sidhi XCVI 
sihamitrasa XLIV 
siharakshitena XXXII 
sihiliasa XLIV 
sihilena XXXII 
su III 

Sukhaya LXXIV 4 
su yae XI 5 
suhae XXIII 2 
suhartham LXXII 2 
suhe L 

seracha XXXVII PI XX 14 
stalao X 5 
stitiye I 

sya XXXVII 3 
syarvastivadinam XCII 
sra LXXXVI i 
sramapantyagato XCII 
svakiya XCII 
svaminim LXXIV 3 
svamisya XCII 
svamtsra LXI i, XCII 
svarabudhisa LXXVI ri 
svargapade LX 2 
ha XXXI 2 
hana XV A 8 
hayanana XI 4 
hayuarana XV A 8 
hashthuna LXXXVI 2 
hasase, hasisa XXXI 2 
hita IX 2 
hitae LXXXV 6 
hitasukhaya LXXIV 4 
htda LXVI 
hidasuhae XXIII 2 
hidasuhartham LXXII 2 
hipeadhnsa LXXV 2 
himasa XXXIX 3 
hodreana XXXV 2 
hotu XXVII s 
horakaparivarena XV A 9 
horamurto LXXVI 4, 5 
horashadasa XXI 
hoveshkasra LXXXVI 2 



PERSONAL 


Abuhola, mother of Rajula’s queen 
37 

Agisala, navakarmika 136 
Akshayya, donor 
Akshaia rog 

Anandaputra, patronymic 
Anamdaputra 64 
Arajhanda, man roi 
Ayasia, Rajula’s queen 34 
Azes, king 
Aya 16 

Balajaya, matron 141 
Balanandi, upasika 140 
Balasvamin Boyana, man 
Balasami Boyana 60 
Bhadu, chief 15 
Bhava, acharya 140 
Bosavarman, donor 
Bosavaruma 115 
Brahmadatta, man 
Bramadatta ror 
Buddhadeva, monk 
Budhatreva 44 
Buddhaghosha, donor 106 
Buddhalatra, man ror 
Buddhamitra, donors 94, 108 
Buddhapriya, upadhyaya 
Budhapria 172 
Buddharakshita, donors 

Budharakshida 94, ro8, riy 
Buddhasena, man 
Budhasena 137 
Buddhavarman, donors 
Budhavaruma 115 
Budhoruma 108, 124 
Buddhila, monk 45, 46 
Buddhila, navakarmika 149 
Burita, viharahuilder 149 
Damatrata, acharya 140 
Damijada, rajan 14 
Dashavhara, donor 164 
Datiaputra, patronymic 65 
Denipa, man loi 
Devadatta 99 
Dharma, a ^ravaka 
Dhama 122 

Dharmahhtiti, monk 95 
Dharmadasa, monk 
Dhamadasa 90 
Dharmamitra, monk 95, 96 
Dharmanandin (-nadi) Buddha- 
mitra, monk 94 
Dharmapriya, donor 
Dharmapna 172 

Dhivhakara, man or Buddha 134 
Dhyanapnya, man 
Jhanapriya too 
Gada, man T20 
Gadaa, donor 12 r 
Gayala, man 102 
Gomana, architect 151 
Gomanadaputra, patronymic 99 


NAMES IN KHAROSHTHI 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Gotama, Buddha 152 
Granavhryaka, kshatrapa 150 
Guduvhara, king 58 
Gushana maharaya 68 
Hana, woman 37 

Hashthuna Maregra, brother of 
donor 167 

Hayuarana, brother of Rajula’s 
queen 37 
Hima, donor 105 
Hipeadhia, donor 143 
Horashada, donor 63 
Huvishka, king 167 
Imtavhriaputra, patronymic (?) 74 
Indradeva, brahman 
Idradeva 156 
Indrasena, donor 91 
I^varaka, donor 
I^paraka 88 

Jhanapriya, s Dhyanapnya 
Jhandanama, man 99 
Jihonika, kshatrapa 82 
Kalui, brother of Kharraosta 42 
Kamagulyaputra, patronymic 167 
Kanishka, king 136, 139, 143, 146 
Kanishka II, king 163 
Kapa, erjhuna 61 
KS^yapa, Buddha 
Kaiava 96, 97 
Kauthuma, donor 
Kothuma 177 
Khalamasa, kumara 40 
Khalaiamu^a, man 47 
Khardaa, kshatrapa 47 
Kharraosta, yuvaraja 34 ff 
Khushana emperor 76 
Krisakavi, man 179 
Krishnyalas, man 
Knsh’ayaSa 179 
Kronina, man 46 
Kusuluka, family 

Kusulua Patika 45 
Kusuluka Liaka 25 
Lala, dandanayaka 146 
lavisa, donatrix 123 
Lia, man 19 
Liaka, kshatrapa 144 
Liaka Kusuluka, kshatrapa 2 5 
Lotavhria (?) 74’ 
Mahadhyanaputra, patronymic 
Mahajhanaputra 100 
Mahasena, man 137 
Mahayasaputra, patronymic 100 
Mahiphatia, writer 155 
Maitreya, donor 
Metreya 133 
Maja, prince 40 
Makadakaputra, patronymic 56 
Manava, man roo 
Manigula, father of Jihomka 82 
Matadhyanaputra, patronymic 
Matajhanaputra ror 


Mevaki Miyika, kshatrapa 45 
Mimjukrita, donor 99 
Mumjukrita 98 
Minandra, donor 134 
Mira Boyana, man 60 
Mitravardhana, prince 
Mitravadhana 15 
Moga, king 12, 24 
Muki (?) 39 
Moika, donor 69 
Mudrasata, man ror 
Mumjavamdaputra, patronymic yr 
Mumjanamdaputra 52 
Mumjukrita, s Mimjuknta 
Nadadiaka, son of Rajula’s queen 
34 

Nagadatta, monk r4o 
Nauluda, prince or designation of 
Sodasa 42 

Patika, jauva and mahakshatrapa 
25. 45 

Pi^asria, grandmother of Rajula’s 
queen 37 

Podaa, iiavaka in 
Posbapuriaputra, patronymic (?) 
164 

Punyamata, man 
PuRamata 7 
Rahula, monk 96 
Rajola, mahakshatrapa 34 
Ratbitara, patronymic ryS 
Rohmimitra, navakarmika 28 
Saddharmarata (?), monk log 
Sadhala, donor roo 
Sakjamuni, Buddha 
Sakamu 97 
Sakamuni 9, 26 
Sakamuni 38 
Sakyamuni rdy 
Sakyamuni rS4 
Samghadasa, donor 178 
Samghamitra, donor 64 
Samghamitra, navakarmika 158 
Samghamitra, ^ramana r24 

Saghamitra Budhadeva, monk 
94 

Saghaniitraraja r4S 
Samgharakshita, donor 89 
Samghavarman, donor 
Saghoruma 106 
Sapha, donatrix ir4 
Sarvatrata, donor 
Savatrata 99 
Simhamitra, donor 
Sihamitra iro 
Simharakshita, donor 
Siharakshita 87 
Simhila, donor 
Sihila 87 
Sihilia jro 
Sira, donatrix 84 



PERSONAL NAMES IN KHAROSHTHi INSCRIPTIONS 187 


^ivarakshita, man 16, 51, 102 
^ivasena, kshatrapa 103 
Sodasa, kshatrapa 
Sudasa 41 

^ramanamitra, donor 
Shamanamitra 94 
Suhe , donor 116 
Svarabuddhi, brother of donor 

^vedravarma Yalaputra, donor 

154 

Takhala, donatnx 129 


Takhtidra, donor 134 
Takshila, chief 46 
Thaidora, donor 65 
Thavaraputra, patronymic 98 
Theudama, chief 6 
Theudora, raendarkh 2 
Theutara, man 98 
Urasaka, donor 77 
Urumujaputra, patronymic 69 
Vagramaregra, donor 167 
Vajheshka, king 163 
Vajhushka(?) 156 
Valavadha, father of Damijada 15 


Vasishtha, man 
Vasetha ir3 
Vasudeva, brahman 156 
Vayula, donor 178 
VeSpasi, Vespaiia, kshatrapa 147 
Viivamitra, man 

badu Vi^pamitra 102 
Wima Kadphises 

Uvima Kavthisa 80 
Yavalatra, man roo 
Yola Mira, a shahi 174 
Yolamonalatra, father of Buddha 
latra loi 
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■'bb'C"'"'* o’is cxj.,1 
t b-’-ri-'c:, Parthian hing -dm 
a'rv'r-ds cc ni 
a'philx; 

c 160, Iixni, cx\i 
cc~pobnd ICtc-s cxxiv 

j -nth consonants •’nd a cxw 
Eub'cript r cxn 
rn'c-ronsonantic r cm 

/ = so Ccd S CMII 

//•= „ f 143, 147, 163, csiii 

s = „ s csni 

sr=: „ s 166, 172, 174, cix, cxiii 

/r= „ / cix 

sub cript r to indicate fncatne 2, 32, 51, 13S1 i 53 i 
166, xcix, c, cs 

jr, = so ccd s 147, 152, 166, 174, cvnii, cxi, cxiii 
numc'nl s}mbols cxxsi 

'■lans of beginning or end of record 55, 139, 162, 

CXXSI 

signs of omission 42, 147, cxxsi 
-^lops 2r, 5t. 78, CXXSI 
sarjing shapes of letters cxix 
chsurnt, SaVish for ‘prince’ 6r, xlsnii, Ixn 
Aniksaga, Central Asian king Ixxis 
An kuo, king of Khotan Ixxis, Ivxs 
An SI, Chinese name of Parthia xxix 
reduced b) KujQla Kadphises Ixii 
erta/f ira, Irrem 

aMra 37 

\pollonius of Tjana xlsaii 
arur a 179, cxsi 
nm, name of Tochanan Ism 
origin .and ct)mology Ixi 
‘•amo .as 'y\(T(oi, Asiani Isiii 
Arta, father of Kharaosta 35, xxxv 
perliaps Moga’s brother xxxsi 
Asiini, "Aenoi = Y(lc-chl lis, Isiii 
conquer Sogdiana xxi 
I mgs of Tocharians xxii 

Avpasarma, strategos of Azes and Gudushtira xlis 
Assaghojha Ixxix 

Asijidasimha, ling of Khotan Ixxiv 
Asrixara, name of a countrj 103 
A) a, S(e Azes 

ny sa, in 1 axila scroll 7r, Ixxxs, xc 
\res king xxxix 
a Parthian \1 

CO. I S XXXIX 

„ at Plmar'in 50 
cm and date xlni , cf Eras 
”5 ‘ Kin'’ of Kings ’ xliii 

mentioned as Aja in Siiahdaur inscription r6, vwii 
A'C" Arilises xl 

A’lh coin*' xxxix 

Px'-trs coniuered b) Indo Scjtliians xxi 
IJ haha ‘ll’ctrian’ 7} 

Pilui nitiva Iliiddhist sect rat 

li’ia ' 1, p haps = ruler of IJhandu 

Pir"i k.a, Wis'ern Kshatrapa Ixx 

b’" tr ’ jwra’cd from record 76, rs6, 158, cxsiii 

Pod') «i>ts s ch’isel 75 

P >;at s ti It 60 

1 > ’ll 1 in Ch nc'e Turkestan Ixxiii 


Buddha’s birthday 60 
buddhadhatu 86 
Buddhism m inscnptions cxsii 
Buddhism in Kashgar Ixxai 
Buddhist Prakrit canon 154, Ivxiii, cxsaii 
Buddhist Sanskrit books quoted m Central Asian 
KharoshthI Ixxui 

Busapara, Saka encampment at Mathura 42, 44 
Calendar in KharoshthI inscriptions 
Indo-Macedonian Ixxxix 
da}s of months counted through Ixxmx 
months Ixxxix 

„ pumimanta Ixxxix 
„ , Greek 24, 139, 152, 157, 167, Ixxix 

„ , intercalated 73 

pakshas xciii 
seasons xciii 
years, designation Ixxxix 
„ beginning Ixxxix 
Chang K'len, Chinese ensoy xxii, hv 
Chashtana, Western Kshatrapa Ivx 
et) molog) of name Ixx 

Chen t‘an Kia ni ch‘a = Kanishka of Khotan Ixxv 
Chukhsa, name of distnet 24, 82, vmi, Ixix 
classes of beings enumerated 168 
conjugation cx\ 
consonant sjstem \c\’ii 

deaspiration and redundant aspiration 1 72, ci, cviii 
intervocalic stops xcvni 
1} and n cii 
}• cv 

/ CVIII 
V CVlIl 
aoiced / ci\ 
voiced s cvni 

compound consonants xcvaii 
nisKmti cv 
mv<mv and mb cv 
nasals and stops civ 
ksh c\ 

jn<n and « cv 

Iv and p cv 
is<ts CXI 
y compounds cvi 
r-compounds eva 
sMiompounds evan 
/compounds cix 
sh compounds ci\ 
j compounds c\ 
cursiv e characters 32, axix 
Damana, name of Sui Vihar 140 
Damijida, rajan of Hazara 13, vxxai 
dated inscnptions Ixxxii 
calculated xci, xciv 
dates, their arrangement 7r, Ixxxviii 
magic significance cxviii 
name of ruler mentioned 72, xxix 
paksha 60 

in Takht 1 Blhl inscnption 58, xliv 
m Central Asian documents Ixxiv 
Devadhitira, see Vadhitira 

detaputra, rojal title adapted from Chinese 163, Ixxx 
dharmakatht, preacher i jo 

dhanrarajikd, a stupa vv ith relics of the Buddha 75, 90 
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dohl, primitive 127 
double genitive 140 

driklimc m Kharoshthl inscriptions 98, cwi 

drawings 159, cvwi 

Dronivadn, name of association 160 

rv/<7Stilpa ri6 

(dua, kind of well 53 

endorsements 28 

eras 

first secular era in India \cii 
old Indian \ci 
m Brlhml inscriptions Kwiii 
in Kharoshthl inscriptions I'cxmi 
various views I'cxmii 
foreign Ivwiv 
Indian 1 \xmv 
overlapping \ci 
Arcs era 58, wxv, \hii, nci 
Azes and Vikrama era 71, Ivwv 
Buddhist era \cii 
Caesarean era Kwiv 
Jama era \cii 

Kanishka era Iwvi, Ixwii, \ciii 
Mllava era I'Oavi 
M athuri eras \ciii 
Mithradalcs era Kwa 
Maurjan era Ivwiv, xcii 
Moga era 7r, Kvmv 
Parthian era Ixvmv 

Saka era, old 172, \\\ai, wwi, \c, \ciii 
6aka era of 78, \xvii, Ixvii, Ivwvii, Ivcwiii 
Saplarshi era Kwiv 
Sclcucidau era Ixvciii 
Viknnn era xwii, Ivxxv, IxxNva, \cii 
Vononcs era Ivvxv 
frjliurdy pnneo 6r, alviii, Ki 
I ang ts'icn, king of Khotan Ivxiv 
Pan ^ c, author of Hou Han shu hv 
forged record 16 1, cxviii 
four emperors 162 
fricatives >.ci\, c, cv 
Gad, brother of Guduvhara xlv 
Gandh’ira art, dated 172, cxviii 
Gondophames, samt as Guduvhara 
grammatical sketch xcv 
Greel rulers and their titles w, xxviii 
Greeks in Kharoshthl inscriptions r, 2,3, G, 65, 98, 134 
Guda, Gudaaa, Guduvhara’s family name xlv 
Guduvhara king xliv 
coins alv 

in Chnstian tradition xliv 
in fakht I Blhl inscription 58, ylviii 
length of reign .and date \lviii 
Guhavihira, monastery near Mathur'i 30, 44 
Gushana, sort e as Kushlna 
Gushaaa malnr.aya, Kujilla Kadphiscs 68, Kiv 
Gushanavakasamvardhaka 146 
Guran king Irxii 

Hag’lmasha, SaLa 1 shatrapa wmv 

Hag'ma, feaka kshatrapa xsxiv 

har sa, as symbol 85, c’'vii 

Hiritl 126 

Ilashtnagar ijy 

HcraHes on Indian seal 102 

Hermaeus and KujOla Kadphiscs Km 

Hida, name of a village 132 

/itta Ui, the hanging passage \xiii 

hi hou, title with the I a hia Iva 

Htnay ina in Kharoshthl inscriptions cwii 

Hi tun, pnncipality Ivi 


189 

Hiu mi, principality Ivi 
Hodrea, name of association gi 
horalapanvara 37, cxviii 
horamurta 148, cwiii 
Hou Han shu, penod covered liv 
on Khotan Kxiv 
on Ta hia Ivi 
on T‘ien-chu Kvii 
on YUe-chl liv, Ixxi 
HUan tsang on Old Tu ho-lo Ivii 
Huvishka, career Kxxi 
com at Manikiala 150 
dates and titles 163 
in Kashmir Ixxx 
Hushka = Huvishka Ixxix 
Imtavhriaputra, name of association 74 
Indian language m Chinese Turkestan Ixxii 
Indian population in Afghanistan, not as far as Wardak 
168 

Indian population in Chinese Turkestan Ixxii 
Indo Scythia xxvi 
inflexion of nouns a\i 
genders 3, cxi 
a bases c\ii 

nom sing 69, 132, cxii 
mstr in eua and e cxiii 
gen cMii 
bases c\iv 
I bases cxiv 
ska, ija bases cxiv 
»« bases cxiv 
7 bases cxiv 
ti bases cxiv 
consonantic bases cxiv 
inscnbcd objects cxvi 
drama 179 
box hd 151 
bricks 137 

Buddha’s footprints 8 
casket 135, 150, 152 
copperplates 4, 23, 138 
elephant 49 
gold plate 83 

images and sculptures 23,90, 91, 92, io6-rio, 114, 
ns, 124, X31. 134, i 7 b cxvi 
jars 120, 157, 173, cxvi 
ladles 87, 88, cxvi 
lamp 89, 116, cxTi 
pavement stone 116 
pedestals 113, 115, ri8, 120, 123, 134 
pilaster base 114 
pillar 102, irs 
potsherds 63, 122, 124, 173 
prapd 17s, CXVI 
seals 6, 7, 100, 103 
silver scrolls 70, 103 

silver vessels and utensils 8r, 97, 98, 99, 151, cxva 
stones 9, 13, 16, 18, 2r, 57, 79. ro®. ’'lo. 1 * 7 . 128, 
X29. 133. X 4 S 
tanks 65, X78, 179, cxvi 
terra cotta plaque X77 
toy.ainda X04, cxvi 
vases X, 50, 87, X65 
V olute bracket 99, cxvi 

wells XX, 29, S3, 56, 64, 67, 79, X42, 136, x6o, 164, 
17X, cxvi 

writing boards X29 

inscriptions connected with Kanishka era X3S 
„ „ „ Old Saka era ii 

aim 93, CXVI 
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(inscriptions, continued ) 

as charms 77, 86, 93, 137, 162, 165, cxviu 
contents cxvi 
drafting 41, 42 

execution, punched dots 24, 70, 87, 97-9, 135, 139, 
ISO. 153. 166 

inked 120, 157 

not destined to be read 31, 70, 137, cxvin 
recopied 93 

rhyme and rhythm 86, 127, cxviii 
separation of words and word-groups 139 
jauva, Saka title 27, 36, xxxiii 
Jihonika, Zeionises, kshatrapa of Chukhsa 82, Ixix 
jtnakumara, designation of the Buddha 132 
Jushka = Vasishka Ixxix 
kadhavara, encampment 43 
Kadphises, see Kujula and VVima Kadphises 
kaisam, Roman imperial title 162, Ixxx 
Kambojas, Iranian people 36, xxxvi, xxxvii 
Kamuia, designation of Kharaosta and his daughter 
34. 40. 

Kanika, Khotan king Ixxii 
of the KuSa race Ixxv 
Kanishka, Kushana king Ixxv 
and Buddhism Ixxix 
in Chinese sources Ixxv 
com legends hi 
council Ixxix 
date Ixxv, Ixxvi 
death Ixxviii 
dynasty Ixxix 

in Baluchistan and Sindh 173 
in Kashmir Ixxix 
supposed revival Ixxx 
importance Ixxviii 
in India and route to India Ixxvii 
and Khotan Ixxv 
and Kien of Khotan Ixxviii 
in Mathura Ixxvii 
and Parthians 143, Ixxix 
returns to his country Ixxvii 
and Sanskrit Ixxix 
his stOpa 13s, Ixxvii 
his successors Ixxix 
and 1 ung T‘ien-chu Ixxv 
and Little Yue chi Ixxvi 
Kanishka II, KushSna king Ixxx, Ixxxi 
his titles Ixxx 
Kao fu, pnncipahty Ivi 
Kapa erjhuna 61, xlviii 
Kapi^a, town 150 
Kara on coins of Kadphises Ixv 
Kashmir, conquered by Kushanas Ixxix 
Kasua, locality 69 

Kasyaplyas, Buddhist sect 63, 88, i2r, 122, cxvii 
Kavibiakshatrapa, kshatrapa of Kapiia 150 
Khalamasa, Saka kumara 40, xxxv 
Khalasamusa, a Saka 47, xxxiii 
Khamdavana, a stiipa, Loriyan Tangai 108 
Kharaosta, Saka yuvaraja 34, 40, xxxv, xxxvi 
kshatrapa xxxv 
coins xxxv 

daughter marries Rajula 36, xxxv 
same as Kharahostes 35, xxxv 
Khardaa, Sak|^ kshatrapa 47, xxxiii 
KharoshthI alphabet 

area xiii, outside of India xiii, Ixxii, Ixxiv 
name xiv 
origin xiii 

period XIII, yields to Brahml Ixxix, in fifth century 92 


in books xiii , Dhammapada Ixxiii 
on coins xiv 

Khavada, name of Wardak 165, 167 
Khotan in Kushana period Ixxi, Ixxiv 
traditions Ixxii 
Khotani Saka li 
Khudachia, locality 78, 148 

Khushana maharaja rajatiraja devaputra, same as 
Kujula Kadphises 76, Ixiv, Ixvi 
Khushana yavuga, same as Kujula Kadphises Ixiv 
Kien, king of Khotan Ixxv 
Kien she, old Ytle chi capital liv 
‘ King of Kings introduction of title xxx 
in India xxviii 

with Sakas xxx, adopted from Parthians xxxi, 
abolished 36, xxxvi 
Ki pin, country xxiii 
and Kujula Kadphises Ixiv 
and Sakas xxiii, xxxiii 
and Taxila Ixvi 
kill 177 

K‘iu tsiu k‘iu, same as KujQla Kadphises Ixii 
knta years Ixxxvi, xcii 
Kshaharata, family or clan 24, xxxii, Ixx 
kshatrapas 175, xxxii 
kshairapas and mahdkshatrapas 36, xxxiv 
Kshema, locality in Taxila 25 
kshuna, meaning and origin Ixxiv, Ixxviii 
Kuei shuang, principality, same as Kushana xlix, Ivi 
Kuei shuang ni kia Ivi 
Kujula Kadphises, Kushana ruler 
form of name Ixiii, Ixiv 
coins 1x111, Ixiv, at Rajar 118 
conquests Ixii 
date Ixii 
history Ixvi 

in inscriptions 61, 68, 76, Ixiv 
reduces other hi hou Ixii 
„ An SI 1x11 

„ Kao fu Ixii, connexion with Hermaeus Ixii 
„ Ki pin Ixii, Ixiv 
king of Kuei shuang Ixii 
reduces Pu ta Ixii, Ixiv 
succeeds Guduvhara in Taxila Ixiv 
KujQla Kara Kadphises Ixv 
kumara, prince 40 

Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika on Kanishka Ixxv 
Kusha, Kushi, simplex of Kushana xlvi, xlix 
Kushana, tribe or sept xlvi, xlix. 
in Chinese sources hii 
distribution Ixi 

empire Ixii, after Wima Kadphises 82, Ixix, Ixx 
form of name xlix 
and Khotan Ixxi, Ixxv 

nationality 1 , supposed Turki origin 1 , anthropo 
logical type 1 , Iranians li 
and Sakas li, Ixi 
and Tocharians Ixi 
and Yue chi 1 
Kushanasena, name xlix 

Kusulua, Kusuluka, family or sept 25, 4S, xxxiii 
Lalitavistara and KharoshthI inscriptions 130 
languages of Khotan country and Central Asian 
KharoshthI documents Ixxii, Ixxiii 
Lan shi, capital of Ta hia and Yue-chi liv 
Liaka Kusuluka, Saka kshatrapa 25, xxxii 
perhaps originally from Ki pm xxxiii 
his coins XXXIII 

LtptsdlasamdarSana, illustrated 130 
mahaddnapafi, aXmsloidi 27 
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mahakshairapa, see kshatrapa 
maharaja, Indian title 163, Ixxx 
Mahasamghika, Buddhist sect 46, 170, cxvii 
Maja, Saka prince 40, xxxv 
matjhaka, title of Kanishka 143 
Maues, same as Moga 
mertdarkha, Greek title 2 
Mevaki Miyika, Saka kshatrapa 45, wxiii, xxxvi 
Mithradates I, Parthian king v\ix. 

Mithradates II, Parthian king \xx 
Moa, same as Moga 
Moga, Saka king, 24, 39, 58, n\i\ 
coins x\i\, XXXI 
date v\\ii 
death xx\v 
era 71, Ixxxiv 

in inscnptions 12, 24, xxi\ xxxii 
origin \x\vi 

not first Saka emperor in India xxxi 
Monogram on Taxila scroll 77, Ixvi 
muroda, title of Kanishka 143 
munntda, Saka title xx 
Naganka, hailing from Nagara 45, 46, 95 
Nahapana, AVestem Kshatrapa Ixx 
nakshatras in dates 142, 171, xciii 
nandtpada lor, 102, cxxvi 
tiaukrama, boat bndge 

nokrama 160 

navakarmtka, architect 28, 136, 149, 158 
introduces his name 28, 137, 149, cxviii 
nistma 38 
Noacha, town 75 
Northwestern Praknt \cv 
eastern limit \n 
literary use xci 
0- and «-dialects cxii 
numerals c\v 
Obhara, locality 156 
objects of donations cxvi 
oka, religious building 112, cwi 
omitted hundreds Ixx-xav 
Orthagnes, epithet of Guduvhara xlv 
Orthokorjbantioi, same as Saka Tigrakhauda win 
Pacores, Parthian ruler xlvii 
pamara 38, Co, 141, 149, cwi 
Parthian histoiy xxix, xxxv, \xx\iii, Kii 
Patika, Saka chief 25, 45, xxxiii, Ixxxvii 
Phraortes, Parthian ruler in 1 axila xlviii 
Pipalakhaa, name of association 53 
Poshapunaputra, nam eof association or community 1 64 
Po tiao, Great YUe-chl king Ixxvii 
praiUyasamuipdda formula 154 
pronouns cw 

Pu ta, reduced by Kujilla Kadphises Ixiv 
puira, scion 5T, 56, 64, 65, 69, 74, 164 
Rajar image 118 

Rujataranginl on Kanishka’s dj nasty Ixxix 
rajaUraja, adapted Iranian title 163, Ixxx 
Rajula, Saka mahakshatrapa 34, xxxiii 
Rajabula, RajQvula xxxiii 
Rajula’s queen 34, xxxv 
Rawal inscnption i6r, cxviii 
relics cxvi 
collarbone 49 
dhdiu 49, 73, 84 
havisa 83 
jhava 148 

iarlra 26, 38, 52, 128, 152, IS4> t57i ^^7 
Roxanake, Saka city xvii 
Sacaraucae, same as Saka 


sahaya and sahayara cxvi 
Sahara 160 
sahaya 22, 67(?), 112 
sahayara 29, 53, 78 
Sai-wang, same as Saka murunda xix 
Sakas, people 15 
Saka or 6aka xvi 
in Chinese literature xix 
in classical literature xvi, xxvi 
in Indian sources xvi, xxvi 
m Persian inscriptions xvii 
Amyrgioi xviii 
Haumavarka xviii 
Murunda xx 
Tigrakhauda xviii 
language li 

in Khotan country Ixxiii 
in Kushana coins and inscriptions lu 
in literature lii, Ixxi 
phonetic development lu 
nationality xxxvii 
wandenngs xvii, xix, xxii 
history, in Bactna xvii, xxi 
m Ki pm xxiu, xxxvi 
in Seistan xvii, xix, xxiii, xxv, xxx 
history in India xxv, xxxvi 

replaced by Parthians xxxvu 
date of invasion xxxii 
route of invasion xxxi 
empire after Vikramaditya xxvu, xxxiv 
empire in Moga’s days xxxii 
decline after Moga xxxvi 
in Indus country xxvi, vxxvui 
in Kathiawar xxvi, xxvii 
in Laghman xxv 
ui Mastuj xxv 
m Mathura 43, xxxii 
in Panjab xxxii 
in Ujjayinl xxvii 
inscnptions xxxii 
rulers and their titles xx, xxvii 
genealogy 47 

‘ King of Kings ’ xxvu, xxxi 
kshatrapas xxxii 
succession xxxwi 

Sakarauloi, Saraucae, sa 7 ne as Sakas xxi 
Sakastana, the Saka realm 46, xxxi, cf Sakas in Seistan 
Salanokrama, name of ferry station east of Indus 160 
Salatura, name of a toivn west of Indus 160 
samdht xcvii 

samgha, the Buddhist order 46 

samgha chaturdda 63, 88, I2X, 175 
samgharama 26, 40, 136, cxvi 
Sanabares, Parthian ruler xlvii 
Sanskrit in inscnptions 156, xcv 
Sansknt and KharoshthI Ixxix 
Sanskrit m Turkestan Ixxui 
Sanskntization 139, 164, 174 
Sapedama, Parthian ruler m India xlvu 
sardhavicharm, sardhavihdrin, companion 
sadaviyart, sadayan toT S 
Sarvastivadin, Buddhist sect 4°i 4Si 4^1 9Si ^36, 144, 
XS4, 17 s. cxvii 
Sasa, Parthian chief xlvii 
wrong etymology xlix 
sasta, Saka word for day 152, 157, 167 
Satavastra, Parthian ruler xlvu 
Savira, perhaps name of association 171 
semi compounds of titles and names 35, 37i 4Xi cxu' 
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sMhi, Saka title 175 
Shi ki about Ta hia Iv 
about Yiie chi hii, Iv 
Shuang mi, principality Ivi 
Siddhantas and KharoshthT dates >.c, xciii 
^ilpasamdarsana^ illustrated 130 
Simhalese tradition and Indian sources 49 
^iva figure on Indian seal 102 
kvathala, sacred place 69, cxvi 
^odasa, Saka kshatrapa and mahakshatrapa 41, xxxiv, 
xxxvi, Ixxwii 

Soter Megas, Kushana viceroy Ixviii 
^palagidama, Parthian ruler xli, xliii 
^palahora, Parthian ruler xli, xliii 
^palin^a, Parthian ruler xli, xliii 
Spalyris, Parthian ruler xli, xliii 
^ravastl miracle 13 1 

staler in Klnroshthl inscriptions 98, cxvi 
St Thomas and Guduvhara xliv 
stupa 40, 56, 87, 128, 154, 158, 167, cwi 
su, title (?) 6, 1x111 
svastika 179, cx-xvi 

Ta hia, same as Tocharian liv, Ivii, Iviii 
capital Lan shi hv, Ivi 
in Chinese tradition Ivii 
conquered by Yue chi liii 

name of country remains after Ytie chi conquest Ivii 
name and old pronunciation Ivii 
Taksha^ila, name of town 25, 75, 87, 90 
Takshila Kronina, Saka chief 47, xxxiii 
fang shu on Ta hia Ivii 
tanuvaka, own 76, 154 
Ta YUe chi, see Yue chi 
Then chu, the Indus country Ixvi 
Tocharian, people, same as Ta hia liv, Iviii 
arrival in Oxus country xxi, lx 
language Ivii 

in Bactna, Kuchi, and Turfan Iviii 
called Aih Iviii 
not Iranian Iviii 
Yue chi or Tocharian Iviii 
old home in Central Asia Ivii, Ix 
toyri, Uigur name of Tocharian Iviii 
toyamda 105, 143, cxvi 
traditional writing 3 
Travasakura, name of association 79 
trees dedicated 69 
Trogus on conquest of Bactna xxi 
Ts'ien Han shu on Ta hia Ivi 
on Yue chi liii 

Tu ho lo, same as Ta hia, Tochanan Ivii 
old pronunciation Ivii 
Old Tu ho lo Ivii 
Tu mi, principality Ivi 
Turks in Chinese Turkestan h 
Udihaka, name of association 112 
Urasaka, name of a man 74 
Urasarajya, the Hazara country 89, cxvii 
Uttararama, monastery in Taxila 88, cxvii 
Vadhitira, name of association 22 
Vajheshkaputra, patronymic of Kanishka II 163, Ixxx 
Valavadha, name of chief 15 
value of gifts cxvi 
varsha, year 29, 58, 65, 125 
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Vashi^uga, name of association 29 
Vasishka, Kushana king Ixxx 
dates and titles 163 
forms of name Ixxxi 
Kanishka’s successor Ixxxi 
Vasudeva, Kushana ruler Ixxvii, Ixxxi 
coin at Jamalgarhi 117 
Vayirathuva, name of a stQpa 56 
Veyatldirna, Saka encampment at Mathura 42, 44 
vt on Soter Megas coins Ixix 
vthdra 99, lor, 136, 154, 167 
vthdrakat avhaa 149 
vihdrasvamin laj, 173 
viharasvdmttxl 140 
Vijayaklrti, Khotan ruler Ixxii, Ixxv 
Vijajasimha, Khotan ruler Ixxii, Ixxvi 
Vikramaditya, king xxvii, Ixxxv 
Vinaya of Sarvistivadins 95 
Vonones I of Parthia xxxix 
Vonones, ‘ King of Kings ’ xl, xlii, xliii 
vowel system xcvi 

Wardak and north western Prakrit 168, cv, cxii 
water at donations 44 
Wei lio about Ytie chi Iv 
Western Countnes and China Ixxi 
Western Kshatrapas Ixviii, Ixix 
Wima Kadphises, Kushana ruler Ixvi 
and China Ixxii 
coins Ixviii 
form o*" name Kwiii 
founder of ^aka era Ixvii 

his governors (Western Kshatrapas, Soter Megas) 
Iwiii 

reconquers Then chu Kii, Ixvii 
wrestlers pictured 134 
writing as charm cxviii 
)alht X40, CXVI 

Yavanas and KharoshthT inscriptions xv 
)avupa, }atla, Kushana title 1 , Ixv 
Yen kao chen, same as Wima Kadphises Ixii 
Yin mo fu. King of Ki pin xxiv 
not = Moga x\\ 

Yola Mira, a shahi 175 
ys in Khotani Saka 147, Ixxi 
Ysamotika, same as BhOmaka Ixx. 

Ytie chi, people Iiii 
nationality lx 

Little and Great (Ta) YOe chi Ixxvii 
Little Ytie chi Iv, Ixxvi 
Great Yue-chi Iv 

old form of name, not = ArSi Iviii 
same people as "Ao-ioe, Asiani liv, Iviii, lix, lx 
onginal home Im 
expelled by Hiung nu liii 
conquer Sai wang xix, liii 
expelled by Wu-sun liii 
Chang K'len about Yue-chi liv 
conquer Ta hia liii, liv, Iv 
identified with Ta hia liv 
capital Kien she Iiii, liv 
capital Lan shi hv, Ivi 
kings of Kuei shuang Ixii 
in Chinese Turkestan Ixxi 
in Kashgar Ixxii 
yuvaraja, Saka title 36, xxxv 
Zeiomses, same as Jihonika 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Ara 162 
Bajaur 6 
Bedadi 88 
Bimoran 50 
Box lid 151 
Dewai 104 
Fatehjang 21 
Ghoz Dherl 123 
Hashtnagar 117 
Hidda 157 

Jamalgarhl image halo 1 14 
„ lamp 1 15 
„ pa^ement stone 115 
„ pedestal 113 
,, pilaster base 114 
„ stone no 
Kala Sang 52 
KSldarra 65 
Kanhiara 178 
Kaniza Dherl 172 
Kamal 179 
Khalatse 79 
Kumrahar 177 
Kurram 152 
Lahore halo nj 
„ pedestal ns 
„ anting board 130 
Lonjan Tangai 106 
Maira n 

Mamane Dherl 17 1 
Manikiala bronze casket 150 
„ silver disk 151 

„ stone t4S 

M2nsehra 18 


Marguz 66 
Mathura elephant 49 
„ Lion Capital 30 
Mir Ziyarat 124 
Mohenjo Daro 173 
Mount Banj 55 
Muchai 29 
Naugram 129 
Nowshera 134 
Paja 63 

Palatu Dherl 120 
Panjtar 67 
Pans cornelian 7 
Pathyar 178 


Peshawar Museum No 

1, 127 

)) 

>1 

3. 133 

»> 

fi if 

4, 128 

If 

if ft 

5 , 133 

if 

f* ff 

7. 133 

if 

ff it 

20, 77 

tf 

ff if 

21, rS 5 

if 

if 

1938, 134 


Peshawar writing board 129 
Rawal 49, r6i 
Saddo 9 

Sahr 1 Bahlol 122 
Shahdaur 13 
Shah jt kl Dherl 

Kanishka casket 135 
bncks 137 

Shahr-i Napursan 123 
Shakardarra 159 


Sivasena seal 103 


Skarah Dherl 124 
Sui Vihar 138 
Swat rock 9 
Swat vase i 
Taja 173 
Takht 1 Bahl 
image 63 
pottery 63 
stone 57 
Taxila 

Dharmatajika 89 
gold plate 83 
Jaulia 92 
Jhaoli 4 
ladles 87 

Mendarkh plate 4 
Patika plate 23 
pillars 102 
seals 100 
silver cups 97 
silver plates 98 
silver scroll 70 
silver scroll, lost 103 
silver sieve 99 
silver vase 81 
stone matrix loz 
vase 87 

volute bracket 99 
Tirath 8 
Tor Dheni 173 
Und 170 
Wardak 165 
Yakubi 1 31 
Zeda 142 




CORRIGENDA 


Page g, line ii, for one of Buhler’s reproductions read Btihler’s reproduction 
ti 9 i 11 34 i for Hsiian tsang read Hiian tsang 
„ 17, „ 16, add Or the beginning may be Urasarajalhitasa cha 
11 20, „ 5, for siyait read stall 

„ 22, „ 27, for maiaptiaratia read mataraptarana 

11 27 i 11 25, delete inverted comma before To 

11 3O1 11 25, for anenormous lead an enormous 

11 47i 11 ll, for read K'js&vx 

11 49i 11 22, for Rawal read Ravial 

„ 51, „ 12, 32, 34 ff, and 42 After the text had been printed I received a new plate 

prepared from a photograph taken by the Clarendon Press It shows that the actual 
reading is Mumjavamda, and that the r stroke of fiitrasa actually joins the la in a sharp 
angle 

„ 52, „ 28, for Mu[m]]avadaput[r]asa read Mu[m]javamdaput[r]asa 

,1 57 . 1, 6. for L 3 read L 2 

1. 57 . .1 7 . for 2 read 3 

„ 82, „ rg, /ar Cukhsa Chukhsa 

„ 88, „ 2, for Ihiaraka read Isvaraka 

„ gg, „ 12, for dhs. 2 lead dha. 1 i 

11 ^551 11 *9i for instant read term 
„ 162, „ 4, for Rawal read Rawal 



